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Certainlt  few  subjects  more  interesting  or  im- 
portant can  be  proposed  to  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  a  county  than  its  dialect.  For  if 
Archaeology  be,  as  I  presume  it  is,  the  science  of 
unwritten  history,  having  for  its  main  object  the 
interpretation  of  the  past — and  that  not  so  much 
through  doubtful  and  often  legendary  documents, 
but  rather  by  means  of  material  records — having 
for  its  object  in  that  way  the  interpretation  of  the 
past — it  must  necessarily  find  in  language  some  of 
the  richest  materials  for  its  purpose.  This  is  now 
pretty  generally  understood,  and  Philology  is  be- 
ginning to  assume  its  true  position  as  the  indis- 
pensable handmaid  of  History.  Within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  we  have  seen  one  of  its 
greatest  triumphs, — the  early  history  of  a  great 
and  famous  people  wholly  re-written  through  its 
instrumentality.  The  early  history  of  Rome,  as 
you  well  know,  was  actually  discovered,  recon- 
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structed,  and  rewritten  by  Niebuhr,  through  the 
study  of  its  antiquities,  and  mainly  the  archaic 
element  of  the  language.  The  written  records  of 
the  historians  who  had  undertaken  to  preserve  and 
transmit  the  early  annals  of  their  country  had  to 
be  thrown  aside  as  little  better  than  legends,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  the  eloquent,  the  more 
authentic,  minute,  and  complete,  though  uncon- 
scious, testimony  of  the  language  itself.  And  what 
is  thus  true  of  the  language  of  a  country  in  general, 
— the  national  tongue, — is  pre-eminently  true  of 
its  provincial  dialects,  in  which  the  archaic  element 
of  speech  is  best  preserved.  This  archaic  element, 
moreover,  is  of  special  value  in  our  own  country, 
from  the  piecemeal  way  in  which  it  was  originally 
peopled,  or  rather  occupied, — by  successive  incur- 
sions from  the  opposite  coast,  of  various  tribes, 
each  belonging,  indeed,  to  the  same  stock,  but  re- 
presenting for  the  most  part  a  different  family,  with 
marked  peculiarities  of  its  own.  These  peculiari- 
ties were  naturally  impressed  on  the  spot  in  which 
the  invaders  settled,  and  in  many  cases  traces  of 
them  are  to  be  found  there  still.  The  natural 
boundaries  between  these  settlements  wct*e  often 
slight  enough- — a  low  range  of  hills,  a  narrow 
valley,  or  an  insignificant  stream ;  but,  slight 
though  they  were,  these  marks  were  sufficient  to 
determine  an  original  difference  of  occupation  i-e- 
cognizable  by  a  peculiarity  of  dialect  even  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  then,  how 
rich  in  the  materials  of  history  these  provincial 
dialects  must  be;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant that  some  of  the  care,  labour,  and  atten- 
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don,  we  bestow  on  the  material  and  meobanical 
remains  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  should  be 
extended  to  the  vital,  the  Hying  traces  of  their 
presence  yet  to  be  found  amongst  us  in  the  habits 
and  language  of  the  common  people.  We  willingly 
spend  time,  and  money  too,  in  visiting  the  ruined 
architecture  of  a  religious  house,  even  though  it 
may  not  date  beyond  the  Decorated  or  Early  English 
period ;  if  there  are  genuine  Norman  remains,  our 
curiosity  is  increased  in  proportion;  and  if  a  genuine 
Saxon  ruin  existed  in  the  county,  I  believe  every 
member  of  the  society  would  wish  to  see  it,  and 
find  out  all  he  could  about  its  history.  There  is 
thus  little  want  of  zeal  in  this  direction.  In  respect 
to  the  more  interesting  remains  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  indeed,  we  are  not  content  with  a 
mere  visit ;  we  take  their  measurements,  describe 
them  accurately,  and  sketch  or  photograph  the 
ruined  door-way,  before  time  destroys  the  lizard's 
tail,  the  lion's  head,  or  griffin's  claws,  still  visible 
in  rude  but  graphic  sculpture  on  the  mouldering 
stone ;  but  the  rustic  in  the  adjoining  field  who 
stops  his  plough  in  mid-furrow,  and  gazes  on  the 
antiquarian  and  artist  at  their  work,  says  to  his 
fellow,  "  Thic  'ool  make  a  purty  pictur*  drafted  out 
— thic  'ool ; "  or  looking  over  your  shoulder,  ex- 
presses his  wonder  and  admiration  after  his  own 
fashion,  "  Daizy  me  I  that  beats  all ;  if  that  beant 
the  vurry  pleeace  issuU  —  look  at  the  zun  an' 
^hee'dde  dro'  the  door-waye,  and  the  kexes  and 
pixy-stools  in  the  grass,  and  the  evet  on  the  white 
stane,  I  zim  I  zees  un  him."  Of  him  we  take  no 
account;  but  in  many  respects  he  is  really  a  far 
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more  curious  archaeological  specimen  than  the  ruin 
at  his  side.  If  we  could  only  photograph  that 
man's  mind,  his  way  of  thinking  and  feehng,  his 
notions  of  things,  his  accent,  pronunciation,  and 
vocabulary,  we  should  get  at  some  very  striking 
facts,  and  possess  ourselves  of  rich  archsBological 
materials.  For  rude  and  ignorant  clown  as  we 
know  him  to  be,  he  is  nevertheless  an  authentic 
document  of  older  times,  a  living  epistle  from  our 
Anglo  -  Saxon  forefathers,  a  volume  of  ancient 
history,  bound,  sometimes  perhaps  in  cloth,  more 
commonly  in  leather,  most  commonly  of  all  in  duck 
and  corduroy ;  one,  however,  that  it  is  important 
we  should  read  without  delay.  It  is  thus  urgent 
because  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
the  volume  long.  I  am  most  anxious  that  every 
sentence,  if  possible  every  syllable,  of  that  living 
epistle  should  be  deciphered  at  once,  because  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  we  shall  soon  lose  it  alto- 
gether. The  whole  tendency  of  modern  life,  of 
modern  improvements  and  modern  progress,  is  to 
obliterate  these  archaic  remains  of  other  men  and 
older  manners — these  picturesque  provincial  pecu- 
liarities. Railways  and  telegraphs,  machinery  and 
steam,  the  schoolmaster  and  the  press,  will  soon 
sweep  the  last  living  trace  of  the  Saxon  and  the 
Dane  out  of  the  land.  The  time-honoured  agri- 
cultural labourer  will  by-and-by  become  almost  as 
great  a  myth  as  Thor,  or  Odin,  or  Wayland  Smith. 
From  present  appearances  and  tendencies,  indeed, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  resolved 
into  a  rural  stoker.  We  plough  by  machinery, 
we  sow  by  machinery,  we  reap  by  machinery,  we 
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tbresh  by  machinery ;  and  if  all  these  machines  are 
not  yet  worked  by  steam,  it  may  be  taken  for 
grapted  they  soon  will  be.  Already  there  are  steam 
ploughs  and  steam  flails,  and  steam  drills  and 
reaping-hooks  will  no  doubt  soon  follow;  and 
whether  they  do  or  no,  whether  the  labourer  really 
becomes  a  stoker  or  not,  it  is  clear  that,  with  such 
a  revolution  going  on,  he  will  soon  lose  his  present 
character  and  habits.  I  am  not  here  to  deplore 
that  inevitable  change;  far  from  it,  for  I  hope, 
that  what  the  peasant  loses  as  a  Saxon  he  will 
gain  as  a  man.  I  simply  urge  it  as  a  motive  to 
activity,  that  we  should  gain  all  that  is  valuable 
before  the  change  comes ;  that  since  the  rustics  in 
our  villages  and  hamlets  are  still  rich  in  the  ma- 
terials of  provincial  archsBology,  while  at  the  same 
time  every  day  diminishes  the  store,  we  should 
secure  all  they  have  to  give  us  without  delay. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
directing  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in 
doing  BO  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  dialect,  leaving  its  vocabulary 
for  future  consideration.  At  the  outset,  however, 
I  may  mention  to  you  (in  strict  confidence)  as  in 
part  explaining  the  course  I  am  about  to  pursue, 
that  when  the  committee  asked  me  to  take  up  the 
subject,  they  intimated  at  the  same  time  —  also  in 
confidence,  of  course — that  they  wished  to  make 
these  meetings  more  free  and  conversational  than 
heretofore,  and,  if  possible,  to  introduce  an  element 
of  discussion  into  them;  and  that  to  this  end  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  if  I  could  manage  to  say 
some  things  that  might  be  easily  contradicted.     I 
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fancy  they  felt  that  the  subject  was  rather  a  dry 
one,  as  it  really  is,  and  it  would  be  all  the  better 
if  it  could  be  flavoured  with  a  spice  of  paradox ; 
that  as  a  celebrated  French  monarchy  was  wittily 
said  to  be  an  '^  absolute  despotism  tempered  with 
epigrams,"  so  the  absolute  dullness  natural  to  the 
subject  might  be  tempered  with  paradox  and  con- 
tradiction. I  think  the  suggestion  a  valuable  one, 
and  being  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of  the  com' 
mittee  as  far  as  possible,  I  propose  to  undertake  a 
defence  of  the  Somersetshire  pronunciation.  You 
all  know  that  this  is  commonly  regarded  as  rough 
and  uncouth  in  the  extreme.  Jennings,  writing  on 
the  subject  thirty  years  ago,  said,  the  dialect  was 
"generally  reckoned  very  harsh  and  inharmonious." 
It  is  identified  with  everything  that  is  rude  and 
clumsy  in  rustic  life,  and  has,  in  fact,  done  very 
heavy  duty  as  the  representative  of  the  clownish 
element  in  literature.  If  the  character  of  a  coarse 
and  brutal  proprietor  is  to  be  drawn,  the  V's  and 
Z's  were  called  into  requisition,  and  Squire  Western 
appears  talking  very  genuine  Zoomerzet.  Is  a 
clown  in  a  lower  walk  of  life  wanted  ?  Hob  senior 
and  Hob  junior  play  at  see-saw  with  zeed  and 
zawed  throughout  the  quaint  comedy  of  Hob  in 
the  Well.  Even  the  late  Professor  Wilson — the 
"Christopher  North"  of  Blackwood  —  when  he 
sketches  an  English  rustic,  makes  him  come  from 
"  vamous  Zoomerset  -  Sheer  ; "  and  the  poetical 
clodhopper  in  Punch  is  manifestly  from  the  same 
county.  In  this  way  it  has  become  identified  with 
everything  that  is  coarse  and  clownish.  In  oppo^ 
sition  to  this  view  I  propose  to  illustrate — that 
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the  pronunciatkm  peculiar  to  Somersetshire,  instead 
of  being  harsh  and  discordant,,  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  easy,  I  might  almost  say  masical ;  and 
that,  far  from  being,  as  it  is  commonly  represented 
to  be,  vulgar  and  corrupt,  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
pre-eminently  pure  and  classical.  This,  I  think, 
is  sufficiently  extreme,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy 
if  I  can  succeed  in  tempting  members  of  the  society 
into  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Now,  in  order  to  decide  this  question  of  rough- 
ness or  smoothness,  softness  or  hardness,  we  must 
look  mainly  to  the  characteristic  consonants  of  the 
dialect,  since  these  rather  than  the  vowels  deter- 
mine its  character  in  this  respect.  As  Grimm  tells 
us,  vowels  are  the  fleeting,  flowing  element  of 
sound,  consonants  the  stable.  Consonants  are  thus 
the  thews  and  sinews,  bones  and  muscles,  of  lan- 
guage, which  give  it  form,  definite  outline,  and  in- 
dividual character,  the  vowels  being  little  more 
than  breath  and  colour.  Nevertheless  they  must 
not  be  neglected,  for,  if  they  are  the  fleeting, 
fluent  element  of  sound,  it  follows  tliat,  where 
they  abound,  the  language  will  tend  to  become  free, 
flowing,  and  musical  in  its  pronunciation.  We  see 
this  in  the  Italian,  which  has  more  vowel-sounds 
in  proportion  to  the  consonants — altogether  a  richer 
vowel  element,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more 
masical  than  any  other  language.  This  is  aptly 
put  by  old  Camden,  who,  speaking  of  the  Italian, 
says,  — "  It  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  without 
sinews,  as  a  still,  fleeting  water;"  by  which  he 
means  that  it  is  far  richer  in  vowel-sounds  than 
consonantal  ones.      It   is   "without    sinews,"  as 
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having  few  consonants ;  but  ^^  sweet  and  pleasant " 
from  its  abundant  vowels.  Now  what  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Somersetshire  dialect  in  this  respect  ? 
'It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  vowel-sounds :  that,  in  fact,  the  one 
great  principle  of  its  vowel-system  is  the  increase 
and  multiplication  of  these  sounds*  It  constantly 
tends  to  make  close  vowels  open  \  long  vowels 
short;  pure  words  mixed;  single  vowels  double 
vowels,  diphthongs,  and  even  triphthongs. 

The  vowels  are  lengthened  and  opened  in  such 
words  as  the  following,  for  example — hond  and 
vootCy  for  hand  and  foot  —  dorke  and  lorke^  for 
dark  and  lark — bade  and  dade^  for  bed  and  dead. 

We  have  mixed  and  double  vowels  in  words  like 
— haye,  daycy  mayCy  zaye,  for  hay,  dayy  may,  say; 
maaid  for  maid,  plaaine  for  plain,  cauld  for  cold, 
auver  for  over,  &c.  An  immense  number  of  words 
that  are  monosyllables  in  common  English  are,  in 
the  Somersetshire  dialect,  converted  into  dissyllables 
by  this  broadening  and  opening  of  the  vowel-sound. 
The  following  are  a  few  examples : — 


Bee-ast  =  beast 
Clee-an  =  clean 
Chee-ase  =  cheese 
Chee-ars  =  chairs 
Kee-ar  =  care 
Kee-ard  =  card 
Kee-art  =  cart 
Kee-ave  =:  calf 
Gee-ame  =  game 
Gee-ate  =  gate 
Hee-art  =  heart 


Mee-ade  =  mead  (mea- 
Mee-ate  =  meat  [dow) 
Mee-olk  =  milk 
Noo-an  =  none 
Nee-ad  =  need 
Shee-ape  =  sheep 
Zee-ade  =  seed 
Zee-ape  =  sap 
Vroo-ast  =  frost 
Vi-er  =  fire 
Boo-ath  =  both,  &c. 
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-tThis  change  in  the  vowels  may  be  illustrated  by 
Ik  verse  firom  Jennings'  ^^Good  buys  ta  thee,  Cot:^* — 

**  Good  buye  ta  thee,  cot !  whaur  tha  dayze  o*  my  cheuldhood 
Glaw'd  bright  as  tha  zun  in  a  mornin'  o'  fnaye  ; 
When  the  dum'ledores  hammin;  ereaped  out  o'  tha  cob-wall. 
And  sheakin*  ther  whings,  tha  vleeade  vooath  and  awaye" 

An  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  Punchy  thoagh 
not  very  correct  Somerset,  will  also  illustrate  this: — 

"  Now  tell  me,  John  Trottbr,  wha'st  laughin'  about  ? 
Ever  since  thee'st  come  whoame,  thee'st  kep  bustin'  oat : 
What  is't  thee  hast  yeer'd,  mun,  or  what  hast  thee  zeeun ; 
John,  tell  lis  what  keeapes  thee  so  broad  on  the  grin  ? 

Well  there,  then,  old  ooman,  the  truth  I  'ool  speeake, 
I'll  tell  thee  what  'tis  meeaks  ray  zides  for  to  sheeake, 
The  rummest  thing  ever  you  yeearde  in  your  life, 
As  any  man  truly  med  zaye  to  his  wife. 

Steppun  into  the  Bull  as  I  keeame  by  just  now, 
I  zee  Simon  Tannsb.,  and  he  zede  as  how, 
Up  in  Lunnun  there  was  for  to  be  sich  a  go ! 
I  zaye,  lass,  what'st  tiiink  of  a  Prize  Baby  Show  ? 

Vor  sheeame,  John,  to  talk  zo ! — a  Baby  Show  1  ~where  ? 
Among  the  wild  beeasties  at  Bartlemy  Vair  ? 
I  yeearde  that  was  done  for,  and  Smichfield  likewise ; 
I  doubt,  John,  thee  tell'st  me  a  passle  o'  lies. 

Well,  then,  John,  I  zaye  'tis  a  zin  and  a  sheeame. 

And  sitch  mothers  as  they  be  beeant  worthy  the  neeame." 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  dialect  abound  in 
long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  it  has  a  number  of 
genuine  triphthongs  also.  The  English  language 
has  very  few  of  these,  even  to  the  eye,  that  is  in 
spelling  (like  beauty,  for  instance) ;  and  not  more 
than  one  or  two,  if  any,  to  the  ear,  that  is  in  pro- 
nunciation.    But  they  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
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Somersetshire  dialect     Take  the  following  shorf 

dialogue,  for  example : — 
"  Whur  bist  guaine  ?  " 
"  Whoamey  to  vetch  vayther's  qtwatJ^ 
^<Make  heeaste,  there's  a  good  buot/»     Zee  if 

the  keetle  bt^oils,  and  tak  keear  of  the  quoat" 

Guaine — uai. 
Here  there  are  at  least 
four  triphthongs —  " 


Quoat — uoa. 

Buoy — Moy. 

Buoile — uoi. 


The  combination  twy  only  exists  in  one  word  in 
English — buot/y  a  float ;  and  there  it  is  not  sounded; 
but  boy,  a  child,  is  always  sounded  in  Somerset- 
shire just  as  btu>t/y  a  float,  is  spelt. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  There  is  a  class  of 
English  words  beginning  with  a  couple  of  vowels, 
where  the  two  are  made  to  do  duty  for  one,  and 
thus  represent  only  a  single  vowel-sound.  But  in 
Somersetshire  both  are  fully  sounded  by  prefixing 
or  giving  to  the  first  the  semi-vowel  sound  of  Y. 
Take  the  word  eat,  for  instance.  Here  ea  repre- 
sents the  single  vowel-sound  of  long  E,  eat — eet,  or 
ete.  But  the  Somersetshire  man  is  not  content  to  lose 
his  vowels  in  this  way ;  he  is  far  too  fond  of  them, 
and  determines  therefore  to  retain  both,  which  he 
does  by  prefixing,  or  rather  giving,  to  the  first  the 
semi-vowel  sound  of  Y,  and  eat  accordingly  becomes 
^eat.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  extract  from 
two  short  dialogues  lately  published,  which,  though 
by  no  means  uniformly  happy  in  representing  the 
dialect,  seize  a  few  words  well  enough,  amongst 
others  the  one  in  question : — 
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Fcarmer  without^  driving  the  ducktjrom  the  garden. 

Former,  Shew !—  shew ! — geet  out!  — .geet  out !  I  wiab 
xomebody  would  Z8teal  thic  old  woman's  dukes !  She  neyer 
gives  them  nothing  to  yeat^  and  then  they  comes  routing 
about  in  the  garden,  and  geating  up  all  hevore  *em. 

Wi/e.  Drat  those  dukes !  they  be  zuch  zilly  cratures ! 
They  can't  come  in  the  garden  and  zstuff  thursulls  quietly, 
but  tiiey  must  begin  quack,  quack,  quacking !  And  then  old 
man  hears  'em,  and  turns  'em  out;  zo  thic*s  all  they  geet  by 
tfadrtslking. 

Farmer  {as  he  cornea  in),  Thic  pigs  must  be  turned  out  o' 
the  orchard.  The  wind  ha*e  blown  the  apples  down,  and  they 
be  geating  away  as  never  was. 

Vititor,  Without  having  asked  your  permission. 

Fanner.  O  eze ;  they  never  does  do  that.  Thic  pig  at  the 
back  o'  the  bouze  won't  touch  'em  tho'. 

Visitor.  Are  they  all  of  the  same  family  ? 

Farmer.  Eze,  he  be  their  mother. 

Visitor.  What  an  immense  size,  farmer,  that  pig  is !  She 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  donkey,  and  seems  quite  choking 
with  fet. 

Farmer.  He  vat  I  why  he  beant  haif  a  pig.  I  wou'dn't 
gi'e  a  penny  vor  zuch  a  pig  as  he.  We'd  geat  he  up  in  vive 
weeks  if  he  was  made  in  bacon. 

The  following  are  other  examples  of  the  same 
process: — 

Yee-ast = east  I      Yee-ath  =  earth 

Yee-am  =  earn  |      Yee-arly  =  early 

The  same  takes  place  in  words  with  the  aspirate 
prefixed,  the  aspirate  giving  place  to  the  semi* 
vowel  Y — e,g, : 
Yee-ate  =  heat  ("  can  you  catch  yeeat  to-day  ?  **) 
Yee-ard  =  heard 
Yee-ade  =  head. 
This  last  word  may  be  illustrated  by  the  story 
of^OldBarnzo:" 
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"  Everybody  knows  old  Barnzo^  as  weears  his 
yee-ade  a  one  zide.  One  night  a  waz  a'  comin* 
whoame  from  market,  and  veil  off 's  boss  into  the 
road,  a  wuz  zo  drunk.  Zome  chaps  coming  by, 
picked  'um  up,  and  zeein'  his  yee-ade  wuz  all  a' 
one  zide,  they  thought  'twas  out  o'  jint,  and  began 
to  pull'n  into  's  plee-ace  again,  when  the  auld 
huoy  roared  out — *  Barn  zo  [bom  so]  I  tell  'e ! ' 
Zo  a  woz  alius  called  old  Barnzo  ever  aterwards.** 

The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  many  words 
having  only  one  vowel,  but  that  a  long  one — e*g.  : 

Yee-ale  =  ale. 


Yee-arm  =  arm. 
Yee-abel=  Abel. 
Yee-aels  =  ells. 


arm  =  earm  =  yee-arm. 


A  similar  process  takes  place  in  regard  to  other 
initial  vowels,  but  enough  has  already  been  said  to 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject. 

You  will  thus  see  how  the  whole  characteristic 
tendency  of  the  dialect  is,  in  this  way,  to  broaden 
and  multiply  the  vowel-sounds  ;  and  thus  to  make 
the  pronunciation  more  smooth  and  fluent. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  consonants,  where,  if 
this  tendency  really  exists,  it  must  become  still 
more  apparent.  You  will  remember  that  conso- 
nantal sounds  are  divided  into  various  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  organs  of  speech  chiefly  active 
in  their  production,  such  as  lip-and-teeth  sounds 
— tongue  "and -palate  sounds,  &c.,  and  that  each 
kind  of  sound  is  represented  by  two  consonants, 
one  hard,  the  other  soft,  e,g.,  the  lip-and-teeth 
sounds  V  and  F — V  being  the  soft  sound  of  F, 
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F  the  hard  v-Cund  of  V  ;  so  with  the  tongue-and- 
palate  sounds,  D,  T,  &c.  We  are,  thus  furnished 
with  an  accurate  and  sufficient  test  bj  which  to 
determine  the  hardness  or  softness,  roughness  or 
smoothness,  of  a  given  tongue.  Now,  how  does  the 
Somersetshire  dialect  stand  affected  by  this  test  ? 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  all  that  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  in  its  system  of  consonants  may  be 
explained  on  the  one  principle,  of  choosing  a 
smooth  consonant  rather  than  a  rough  one^  a 
soft  rather  than  a  hard  one.  In  illustration  of 
this  I  will  take  four  classes  of  consonants,  begin- 
ning with  those  in  which  this  tendency  is  least 
seen,  and  going  on  to  those  where  it  is  most  strik- 
ingly manifested. 

First  of  all  take  G  and  K.  These  are  throat- 
sounds,  K  being  hard,  G  soft ;  but  there  is  this  to 
be  said  about  them,  that,  being  throat-sounds,  and 
thus  less  agreeable  than  most  others,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  soften  and  suppress  both.  G 
is  softened  at  the  beginning  of  such  words  as  the 
following:  guaine — going;  gee-ame — ^game;  gee^ 
ate  —  gate.  Here  the  broadening  of  the  vowel- 
sound  tends  to  soften  the  initial  consonant,  so  that 
it  becomes  quite  a  weak  breathing.  At  the  end  of 
words,  as  a  general  rule,  but  especially  of  words 
ending  in  NG,  the  G  goes  out  altogether — e,g, : 


Courtin  =  courting 
Weddin  =  wedding 
Varden  =  farthing 


Doomplin  =  dumpling 
Puddun  =  pudding 
Marnin  =  morning. 


You  may  have  instances  innumerable  of  this  any 
Saturday  on  going  early  to  market,  in  the  greetings 
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fljdng  about  from  one  bustling  market-woman  to 
another — "  Mamin  s'marnin, — Vine  mamin  s'mar-*> 
nin,  —  How  be  s'mamin  ?  "  K  is  softened  in  the 
same  way  as  G — by  increasing  the  vowel-sound — at 
the  beginning  of  such  words  as  these : — 


Quoat  for  coat 
Quoin  —  coin 


Quine  for  comer 
Quoit  —  coit. 


In  cuckoo^  and  a  few  other  words,  it  is  softened  to 
G,  cuckoo  being  universally  pronounced  gookoo. 
There  are  not  many  cases  of  its  being  softened  or 
excluded  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Pulman,  how- 
ever, in  his  "  Rustic  Sketches,"  says  that  the  word 
pickaxe  is  always  pronounced  "  pickass,"  in  which 
case  the  K  has  gone  out  altogether. 

I  will  pass  on  to  a  more  characteristic  pair  of 
consonants  —  the  tongue^and-palate  sounds  D  and 
T — D,  of  course,  being  soft,  T  hard.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  the  dialect  to  soften  T  to  D — e,g, : 


Bedder  for  better 
Budder — butter 
Beeadle — beetle 
Boddum — bottom 


Liddle  for  little 
Nodis — notice 
Maddick — mattock 
Cuddy — cutty  (wren). 
Pulman,  in  some  verses  on  "  Summer,"  says : — 

**Th'  Tlowers  all  bright  an'  gay 
Wi*  zwit  pervume  da  seeynt  th'  air, 
An'  th'  wopse  and  buddervly  da  share 

Their  zwitness  dru  th'  day." 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  hard  T  thus  softened  to 
D,  the  still  harder  TH  is  often  changed  to  D  also. 
TH  is  a  tongue-and-teeth  sound,  and  there  is,  as 
you  know  (though  unrepresented  by  any  difference 
of  letter)  a  hard  and  a  soft  sound  of  TH.   The  great 
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majority  of  English  words  beginning  with  these 
liters  have  the  hard  sound;  but  this  is  ahnoat 
unknown  in  Somersetshire.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether 
it  exists  at  all,  for  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
genuine  natives  always  tend  to  give  to  such  words 
as  thanky  think,  thing,  the  soft  sound  instead  of  the 
hard.  This  is,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  for  the  greater 
indndes  the  less,  and  I  am  now  about  to  show  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  soften  the  hard  TH 
not  only  into  the  soft  TH,  but  into  the  still  softer 


Droo  =  through 
Dree  =  three 
Dirsh  =  thrush 
Dreaten  =  threaten 
Drow  =  throw 


Drash  =  thrash 
Drashel  =  threshold 
Drooate  =  throat 
Varden  =  farthing. 


Squire  Western  says,  when  the  fair  Sophia  rebels 
against  the  husband  of  his  choice — the  precious 
Blifil,  yon  will  remember — "I  won't  gee  her  a 
happney,  not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  brass  var<Ien" 
This  word  varden  is  rather  a  curious  one.  Out  of 
the  six  original  consonants  only  two  remain,  and 
the  changes  thus  effected  represent  three  cha- 
racteristic tendencies  of  the  dialect — the  softening 
of  F  to  V,  of  TH  to  D,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
final  a. 

A  still  more  characteristic  pair  of  consonants 
comes  now  to  be  considered,  —  the  lip-and'teeth 
sounds  V  and  F.  The  substitution  of  V  for  F  is 
one  of  the  two  notorious  marks  of  the  Somerset- 
shire dialect,  by  which  it  is  known  and  recognised 
all  the  world  over,  the  other  being  the  change  of  S 
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to  Z.  I  may  here  notice  a  rather  strange  remark 
which  Jennings  makes  of  these  changes.  Opposing 
the  general  notion  that  the  dialect  is  inharmonious, 
he  says, — "  Except  in  its  frequent  and  unpleasant 
use  of  Z  for  S,  and  V  for  i",  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  found  so  deficient  in  agreeable  sounds  as  has 
been  commonly  supposed,"  —  which,  as  these  are 
almost  the  only  consonantal  peculiarities  he  notices, 
is  really  very  like  saying,  "  except  in  its  chief  cha- 
racteristics,'* &c.— rather  a  serious,  in  fact,  utterly 
suicidal  exception  to  make,  when  the  object  in  view 
is  to  establish  something  about  the  very  dialect 
thus  characterised.  If  V  and  Z  really  were  more 
harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds  than  F  and  'S,  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  prove  that  the  dialect 
was  characteristically  smooth  and  easy.  The  re- 
verse, however,  is,  of  course,  the  fact,  V  and  Z 
being  the  softened  sound  of  F  and  S  respectively. 

The  softening  of  F  into  V  at  the  beginning  o'f  a 
word  is  all  but  universal  in  the  dialect.  The  follow- 
ing short  dialogue  may  be  taken  in  illustration : — 

"  Guaine  to  t?y-er  ?" 

"Eze." 

"  Oh,  brave !  vine  daye  t?or  the  volks  at  the 
t?y-er.     Guaine  a-voote  ?  " 

"  Aye,  vooased  too.  Bill  humed  a  voorke  into 
the  old  mare's  ret-lock,  and  her's  a-t?alled  leeame." 

In  these  few  sentences  are  nine  words  in  which 
the  change  takes  place.  Here  are  other  examples: — 


Vro-ast  =  frost 
Yorrud  =  forward 
Virkin  =  firkin 
Vinger  =  finger. 


Vee-aste  =  feast 
Vlock  =  flock 
Vayther  ==  father 
Vier  =  fire. 
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The  words  vy^er,  fair,  and  rt-er,  fire,  are  pro- 
noanced  very  much  alike;  and  the  following  ex- 
tract will  illustrate  the  confusion  this  sometimes 
produces  :— 

Hannah.  Beant  there  many  vyers  in  Lunnun,  Mist  ? 

Visitor.  Yes,  unfortunately,  too  many. 

Wife.  What  do  a  think,  Miss,  o'  thic  xilly  lass,  Hannah  ? 
her  and  yather  walked  sixteen  miles  to  zee  a  vyer. 

Vmtor,  Were  there  many  houses  humt  ? 

Hannah,  Houses  burnt— -noa,  Miss !  There  beant  nothing 
at  all  burnt  at  vyers. 

Visitor.  Not  anything  burnt  at  fires  ? 

Hannah.  Noa,  Miss,  it  wasn't  a  vier,  but  a  vyer. 

Visitor.  Well,  what  do  you  call  a  fire  ? 
V  Hannah.  Why,  a  vyer  be  where  they  sell  gingerbread,  and 
cloth,  and  ribbon :  and  show  wild  beeastes— Oh,  moi  heart !  I 
wouldn't  go  to  zee  they !  I  shou'd  be  zo  Trightened !  And 
there  be  monkey-banks  there,  what  jumps  dro'  hoops,  and 
eats  Tier.  And  girt  big  wax-dolls  in  a  cart.  Moi  heart !  such 
a  size !  One,  they  zaid,  was  Boney,  and  one  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  Oh,  she  did  look  zo  purty!  And  there  was  zinging, 
and  dandng,  and  zuch  vine  Yun  there.  I  do  like  vyers  zo 
much! 

At  the  end  of  words,  too,  where  F  has  the 
sharp  sound  in  English,  it  is  in  the  Somerset 
dialect  changed  into  V — e.  g. : 


Turve  =  turf 
Hooave  =  hoof 
LooiiTe  « loaf 


Leeave  =  leaf 
Keeave  =  calf 
Wiave  =  wife. 


The  next  pair  of  consonants,  Z  and  S,  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  dialect,  are  conveniently  repre- 
sented in  the  very  name  of  the  county  itself — 
"  Zoomerzetzheere."    These  are  tongue-and-palate 
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sounds,  S  hard,  Z  soft;  and  it  is  the  hard  sound  of 
S  which  gives  to  our  language  that  sibilant^ 
hissing  character  so  much  complained  of  by 
foreigners,  and  sometimes  by  natives  also.  Lord 
Bjron,  comparing  Italian  with  English,  describes 
the  latter  as — 

"  Our  harsh  northern  whistling^  gruntmg,  guttural, 
Which  we  are  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spity  and  tplutter  all." 

The  hissing,  spitting  sound  here  referred  to  is  that 
of  the  letter  in  question.  Of  course,  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  this  softened  in  the 
Somersetshire  dialect,  and  we  find  it  is  so  uni- 
versally. At  the  beginning  of  a  word  S  is  always 
changed  to  Z.  This  is  so  well  known  that  a  single 
illustration  will  suffice.  Take  the  following,  the 
first  verse  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  translated 
into  the  dialect:  ^^  Yee-arken,  behold  a  Zower  went 
vo<MLth  to  Zbw,  an  as  a  Zooed  Zome  ZeeM  veil  by 
the  waye  Zide,  an  the  vowels  o'  the  ayre  did  yeat 
it  up.** 

At.  the  end  of  a  syllable,  S  is  softened  in  such 
words  as  hauze — house  ;  mouze -r-monse^  &c.  It 
is  also  softened  by  transposition,  and  that  in  rather 
a  noteworthy  manner.  *  In  a  word  like  hasp,  for 
instance,  the  S  cannot  be  softened  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  place — the  sharp  lip-sound  P  sharpens 
also  the  preceding  consonant — shuts  down  sharply 
upon  it,  and  prevents  it  dying  away  into  Z.  In  the 
Somersetshire  dialect  the  letters  are  transposed,  the 
S  softened,  in  turn  sometimes  alsa  softening  the  P, 
so  that  hasp  hecomea  haps,  or  habs.  The  following 
are  other  examples  of  this  change  :— 
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Claps  ss:  olasp 
Crips  sa  crisp 


Apse  s=  aspen 


Only  one  other  consonant  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered—Me letter  R,  and  I  am  the  more  anxious 
to  saj  something  about  this  letter,  because  its 
treatment  in  the  dialect,  though  in  many  respects 
very  curious,  has  rarely  been  noticed  even  in 
isolated  words,  and  never  referred  to  as  a  general 
ebaracteris^c  at  all.  The  letter  R  stands  alone  — 
h  is  rough  by  nature  a^d  in  its  own  right.  Like 
8y  it  is  a  tongue-and-palate  sound,  and,  with  it,  is 
distinguished  for  strength  rather  than  for  euphony, 
the  one  being  pre-eminently  the  hissing,  the  other 
the  harsh,  vibrating  sound  of  the  language.  R  has 
indeed — like  Ireland  to  successive  Governments — 
always  been  the  ^' great  difficulty"  with  the  leaders 
of  fashion,  the  rulers  of  refined  speech.  The  pro- 
blem, of  course,  generally  is  to  soften  and  subdue 
it  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  modern  London 
pronunciation,  the  R  in  the  middle  or  towards  the 
end  of  a  syllable  tend?  to  go  out,  so  that  words  like 
wark^  wordy  worldy  become  wawk^  waudy  waulde* 
In  the  Cockney,  or  corrupted  London  pronunciation, 
indeed,  there  is  a  system  of  compensation  at  work, 
by  which  the  Rs  that  have  been  unceremoniously 
thrown  out  from  the  middle  of  words  to  which 
they  belong,  are  charitably  taken  in  again  at  the 
end  of  words  where  they  have  no  business ;  and 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  would  think  it 
"  baHbawous  "  and  a  "  baw  "  to  sound  the  R  in  its 
proper  place,  speak  nevertheless  of  Par  and  Mar, 
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Mariar  and  Sophiar,  the  Crimear^  and  the  Almar^ 
without  having  the  least  idea  that  there  is  any 
inconsistencj  in  so  doing.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  vulgarism.  But  in  the  best  pronunciation — 
the  pronunciation  of  the  best,  the  most  refined  and 
cultivated  people,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
soften  the  B  as  much  as  possible.  This  may  be 
seen  even  in  its  exaggeration  in  the  language  of 
the  *'  fast "  men  of  the  day.  The  swell  or  exquisite 
of  any  period  generally  represents  to  the  extreme  the 
fashionable  tendencies  of  the  time.  No  doubt  he 
exaggerates  them,  but  still  he  represents  them,  and 
is  therefore  useful  and  valuable  to  u^,  even  in  his 
absurdity.  Now  in  modem  novels,  dramas,  and 
satirical  poetry  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
exquisite  of  the  period, — 

**  The  fine,  young  English  Gentleman,  one  of  the  modem  time," 

is  represented  as  speaking  a  peculiar  dialect,  the 
main  feature  of  which  consists  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  letter  B.  You  must  be  quite  familiar  with 
this  in  the  pages  of  Punchy  for  the  swell  often 
appears  there.  I  will  give  a  specimen,  not  one  of 
the  most  recent  or  the  best,  but  one  that  happens 
to  be  at  hand.  It  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Uncle  Tom  Mania,  and  is  entitled, — "A  Swell's 
Homage  to  Mrs.  Stowe:" — 

A  must  wead  Uncle  Tom — a  wawk 
Which,  A'm  afv^aid's  eztwemely  slow, 

People  one  meets  begin  to  talk 
Of  Mrs.  Hawietbeechastowe. 
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Tis  not  as  if  A  saw  ha  name 

To  walls  and  windas  stiU  confined ; 
All  that  is  meawly  vnlga  fiime : 

A  don't  wespect  the  public  mind. 

But  Staffa'd  House  has  made  haw  quite 

Anotha  land  a  pawson  look, 
A  CoDutess  would  pasist,  last  night, 

In  asking  me  about  haw  book. 

She  wished  to  know  if  I  admiawd 

Eva,  which  quite  confounded  me : 
And  then  haw  Ladyship  inqwaw'd 

Whethaw  A  didn't  hate  Legwee  ? 

Bai  Jore  !  A  was  completely  flaw'd ; 

A  wish'd  myself,  or  haw,  at  Fwance :  . 
And  thaf  s  the  way  a  fella's  baw'd 

By  er'wy  gal  he  asks  to  dance. 

A  felt  myself  a  gweata  fool 

Than  A  had  evaw  felt  befaw ; 
A'U  study  at  some  Wagged  School 

The  tale  of  that  old  Blackamaw  ! 

Now  the  one  feature  of  these  verses  is  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  letter  B,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  A  or  W,  one  or  both.  I  am  not  going  to  decide 
whether  that  dialect  is  polished  and  refined, — I 
simply  saj,  that  whatever  polish  and  refinement  it 
possesses,  I  really  must  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
rustics  of  Somersetshire,  who  display  as  great  a 
horror  of  the  letter  B,  and  are  as  anxious  to 
suppress  it  where  they  can,  and  soften  it  in  all 
possible  ways  where  they  cannot,  as  the  greatest 
exquisite  that  lounges  in  St.  James's,  or  airs  him- 
self in  Botten  Bow. 

Let  US  see  how  this  is  accomplished.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  great  number  of  words  in 
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which  the  B  is  altogether  exdiided.'  The  following 
are  a  few  of  these? — 


Aa'th  =  earth 
Coase  =  coarse. 
Guth  =  girth 
He'ath  =  hearth 
Ha'sh  =  harsh 
Hoace  =  hoarse 
Oss  =5  horse 
Maacy  =  mercy 
PasoQ  =  parson 
Pasnips  =  parsnips 
Pas'le  =  parcel 
Puze  =  purse 


Scace  =3  scarce 
Veace  ^  flerce 
Yooased  =  forced 
Vooath  s=s  forth 
Vast  =  first 
Vuss  =  verse 
Vuze  =  furze 
Thusty  =  thirsty 
Wuss  =  worse 
Wusser  =  worst 
Wuth  =s  worth. 


In  the  next  place,  it  is  often  softened  by  trans- 
position, and  this  in  two  cases  particularly.  I.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  word.  All  who  have  discussed 
the  subject  agree,  that  however  B  may  be  softened 
or  suppressed  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable,  it 
must  be  sounded,  and  strongly  sounded,  when  it  be- 
gins a  word.  Now  there  are  a  number  of  words  in 
the  Somersetshire  dialect,  in  which  this  necessity  is 
•to  a  certain  extent  evaded,  and  the  initial  B  softened 
by  transposition.  As  a  general  rule  the  B  changes 
places  with  the  vowel,  and  the  aspirate  is  added. 
The  following  are  illustrations : — 


Hurn  =  run 
Hird  =  rid 
Hurd  =  red 
Hirch  =  rich 


Hirchet  s=  Bichard 
Hirsle  =  rustle 
Hirsh  =  rush 
Hirddick  s  rnddick 
(Buddock). 
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With  regard  to  this  last  word  I  may  mention,  that 
it  was  hj  being  a^are  of  the  rule  touching  the 
transposed  R,  that  I  was  enabled  to  recognise  it. 
I  knew  that  Ruddock  (literally  "little  red  one") 
was  a  common  name  with  the  older  poets  for  the 
Redbreast,  and  being  anxious  to  know  whether  it 
was  used  in  this  county,  went  to  a  man  working  in 
a  field,  and  asked  him  whether  they  ever  called 
the  Robin  the  Rudduck.  "  Noa,  zir,"  said  the  man, 
''we  dwoant  call  'un  that,  we  calls  'un  the  Bobbin 
Hirddickf^*  which  I,  of  course,  at  once  recognised  as 
the.  Somersetshire  form  of  the  word. 

2.  When  it  follows  another  consonant.  A 
similar  transposition  takes  place  after  another  con- 
sonant in  such  words  as  the  following : — 


Birge  s=  bridge 
Birsh  =£:  brush 
Dirsh  =  thrush 
Dird  =  thread 
Curmson  =  crimson 
Curse  =  cress 
Kirsmas  =  Christmas 


Kirsning  ==  christening 
Girt  =  great 
Gim  s=  grin 
Gurdled  =  griddled 
Begurge  s=s  begrudge 
Apum  =  apron,  &c. 


The  sixth  word  in  the  list — curscy  cress — gives 
us  the  true  and  simple  explanation  of  a  common 
phrase,  which  sounds  at  first  hearing  desperate 
and  profane  in  the  extreme,  and,  probably,  when 
now  used,  often  really  is  so ;  but  which  is  never- 
theless, in  its  original  use  and  meaning,  innocent 
enough.  The  phrase  in  question  is, — "  I  don't  care 
a  curse  for  it,"  which  is  only  another  form  of  a 
phrase  still  more  common,  being  strictly  synonym- 
ous with  "  I  don't  care  a  straw^  or  a  rush,^    And 
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the  meaning  in  either  case,  of  course,  is, — '*  I  don't 
care  a  straw — a  rush — a  cress," — anything  so  com- 
mon, so  worthless  as  a  rush  or  a  cress,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  any  ditch  by  the  road-side— "I  don't 
care  even  that  about  the  matter." 

This  closes  the  review  of  the  consonants.  We 
have  seen  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  outset 
working  throughout  the  entire  examination — that 
soft  sounds  are  preferred  to  hard,  smooth  con- 
sonants to  rough ;  that  this  system  of  softening 
reaches  its  climax — -becomes  most  elaborate  and 
minute  —  in  relation  to  the  two  consonants  ^hat 
are  harshest  and  roughest  in  the  language — B  and 
S ;  and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  dialect  in  which  these  are  the 
peculiarities  is  in  its  pronouncing  characteristic- 
ally smooth  and  easy. 

I  had  proposed  to  show  that  it  is  also  ^*  pure 
and  classical " — by  which  I  mean  that  its  leading 
features  are  not  provincial  corruptions  of  modem 
English^  but  genuine  remains  of  classic  Anglo- 
Saxon;  but  I  have  already  sufficiently  occupied 
your  time,  and  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be 
left  for  a  future  occasion. 
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SBCoin>  Pafeb. 

You  will  remember  that  in  taking  np  this  snb* 
ject  on  a  former  occasion,  I  proposed  to  confine 
myself  to  the  pranuneiaHony  leaving  altogether  for 
the  present  the  voeabtdary  of  the  dialect,  as  far  too 
important  to  be  made  a  mere  supplement  to  the 
consideration  of  the  vocal  sounds,  which  is  at  best 
only  an  introductory  branch  of  the  subject.  Tou 
will  remember  also  that  I  proposed  to  look  at  the 
pronunciaticm  under  two  aspects,  the  pAonelic— 
what  the  characteristic  sounds  of  the  dialect  actu- 
ally are;  and  the  historical — their  antiquity,  source, 
and  authority.  Under  the  former  head  I  endea- 
voured to  rebut  a  conmionly  received  opinion,  that 
the  sounds  of  the  dialect  are  peculiarly  hard  and 
discordant,  and  to  the  authorities  then  quoted  in 
support  of  this  view,  I  may  now  add  that  of  the 
earliest  writer  on  English  dialects  —  Alexander 
Gill,  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  for  some 
years  Milton's  tutor,  who,  writing  on  this  subject 
in  1619,  speaks  as  follows :  '*  But  of  all  our  dialects 
none  equal  the  Western  in  barbarism,  especially 
if  you  hear  it  spoken  by  the  country  people  of 
Somerset ;  for  one  might  well  doubt  whether  they 
spoke  English  or  some  foreign  idiom."  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  view  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  so 
far  from  being  rough  and  unmusical,  the  pronun- 
ciation is  remarkably  soft  and  easy,  abounding  to  a 
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characteristic  extent  in  open  vowels  and  smooth 
consonants. 

Under  the  second  head  I  have  now  to  illustrate 
historically,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  dialect, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is  also  commonly  considered 
to  be,  vulgar  luid  corrupt,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
pure  and  legitimate — I  might  almost  say  classical. 
But  in  speaking  of  comparative  parity,  soma 
standard  vmust  of  course  be  assumed,  and  this  is 
naturally  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  root-element 
and  mother-tongue  of  modem  English.  I  need 
scarcely,  remind  you  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
the  words  in  ^e  language  are  of  Saxon  origin ; 
that  these  words  include  the  terms  expressive  of 
all  natural  relations,  times  and  seasons,  objects, 
a£fections,  and  activities ;  and  that  the  Saxon 
element  of  English  is  thus  the  well-spring  of  its 
tenderness  and  strength,  the  source  of  its  sparkling 
life  and  kindly  merriment,  its  healthful  bloom  fmd 
manly  vigour.  Anglo-Saxon,  therefore,  as  the 
parent  of  each,  is  the  standard  by  which  the  purity 
of  both  literary  and  provincial  English  must  alike 
be  tested.  It  used  to  be  thought,  indeed,  and  the 
opinion  may  still  be  held  by  those  who  have  not 
considered  the  subject,  that  the  provincial  dialects 
were  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  root-element 
of  the  language — are  at  best^nly  grandchildren 
of  the  mother-tongue,  correct  English  being  the 
direct  offspring.  The  very  reverse,  however,  would 
be  much  nearer  the  truth,  literary  English  being 
in  fact  wrought  out  of  the  dialects,  instead  of  the 
dialects  being  degraded  forms  of  the  more  refined 
speech.     This  is  now  fully  understood;  and  we 
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mskj  saj  with  confidence  that  the  dialect  is  not  onlj 
the  direct  offspring  of  the  parent  stock,  but  the 
elder  son,  who,  having  remiuned  alwajs  at  home 
in  his  father's  house,  culdvatiBg  the  land  of  his 
sires,  has  retained  much  of  their  habits,  language, 
and  wa^  of  life.  Current  English,  on  the  other 
hand^  ifr  rather  the  younger  but  more  active,  enter- 
prising son,  who,  having  early  left  home  to  see  the 
world,  has,  in  various  expeditions^  miUtary  or  com- 
mercial, visited  many  hmds,  conversed  with  men 
of  different  manners,  fmd  gathered: in  knowledge 
and  experience  from  every  quarter ;  and  who  ac- 
cordingly returns  changed  not  only  in  appearance, 
but  in  speech  and  manner  also,  the  ruddy.  Saxoi^ 
bloom  pi  lus  cheek  tanned  to  manly  brown,  his 
once  fair  hair  of  a  deeper  ccdour,  and  all  traces 'of 
a  rustic  origin  well-nigh  lost  in  his  more  easy, 
polished  bearing,  more  rich  and  copious  vocabulary, 
more  free,  cultivated,  and  various  life«  So  changed, 
indeed;  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  by  the  elder, 
to  whoih  the  Upse  6f  time  has  brought  no  change, 
except  the  inevitable  vieissitudes  of  the  seasons; 
and  who,  having  continued  from  year  to  year 
ploughing  the  lands  his  forefathers  ploughed,  eating 
the  beef  it  was  their  pride  to  raise,,  and  drinking 
the  good  October  in  which  their  souls  delighted, 
naturally  stigmatises  the  refinements  of  the  younger, 
whether  of  speech  or  manner,  as  "new-fangled 
contraptions,"  "  outlandish  dixnary  talk,"  "  vurrin 
Vrenchivied,  slack-twisted  ways." 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  relation  between  current 
and  provincial  English.  The  dialects  faithfully 
reflect  the  character  of  those  who  preserve  them, 
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and  are  eminently  conservative.  The  genuine 
native,  the  true  son  of  the  soil,  is  slow-going  and 
self-contained  to  a  proverb.  He  looks  with  distrust 
and  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion  and  downright 
hatred,  on  everjthing  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed, 
resisting  every  innovation,  every  novelty,  with  the 
whole  vis  inertits  of  his  nature,  which  is  immense. 
This  characteristic  is  roughly,  but  neverthelesd 
truly  enough,  represented  in  the  following  verses, 
which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  a  local  paper,  and 
which  I  will  read  as  an  illustration  of  the  dialect: — 

THE  WOLD  ZUMMERZET  VARMER. 

I  be  a  Zmnmerzet  Yarmer,  one  o'  the  wolden  school ; 

I  hiate  theaze  modem  wize  ons,  who  tiake  me  rar  a  too!  ; 

The  wordle's  gwam  to  rain,  ets  end  I  plainly  zee, 

Var  er'ry  theing's  tamed  upzide  down,  vrom  what  et  used  ta  be. 

I  uzed  ta  goo  ta  plow  en  mam,  an  do  a  good  day's  work, 
An  arderwards  walk  ta  markit,  aU  drae  the  mnd  an  dert ; 
But  youngsters  now  be  got  za  proud,  that  they  won't  work  at  mU» 
They  ride  ta  markit  in  vine  gigs,  but  pride  ool  have  a  yall. 

When  tha  Landlarda  uzed  to  teU  us  that  the  Pariiment  roke 

were  wrong, 
We  vollowed  'em ;  whata'er  thay  cried,  we  joained  'em  in  the 

zong; 
But  Yarmers  now  theink  var  theimselyes,  and  be  sich  lamed 

men. 
That  thay  want  ta  leaid  the  Landlards,  'stead  o'  tha  Ijandlards 

leaiding  theam. 

Mazheenery  now  ez  aU  the  goo,-ya  caint  doo  anytheing 

But  what  thay'll  zay  you  doo  et  wrong,  you  must  uze  some 

mazheene ; 
I  wesh  thay'd  tax  tha  cursed  theings,  I  haite  thaer  rary  zight, 
Thay  tiake  the  Labrer's  work  away,  and  that  I'm  sure  baint 

right.  ... 
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TioLj  talk  about  thear  cheamastry,  an  tha  dose  knowt  whot 

bezides, 
Tes  a  zign  we're  gwain  ta  ruin  whan  Vannera  get  za  wize ; 
Much  Isuming  ezent  wanted  in  managing  a  varm, 
£f  tha  know  tha  woay  to  reaid  an  rite,  muore  only  doz  em  hairm. 

I  years  'em  talk  ov  Yarmers'  Clubi,  and  az  'em  what  they 

meain. 
Thay  tell  me  o'  discussions  'bout  mazheenery  dray  by  steam ; 
Thay  meet  ta  talk,  and  reaid,  et  zeems,  Hake  other  lamed  men, 
But  out  a  Tield  a  plowen  groan  ez  a  better  plaice  for  theam. 

I  be  a  Zummerzet  Tarmer,  one  o'  the  wolden  school ; 

I  hiate  thei^e  modern  wize  ans,  who  tiake  me  var  a  vool ; 

The  wordle's  gwain  ta  ruin,  ets  end  I  plainly  zee, 

Var  er'ry  theing's  tamed  apzide  down  yrom  what  et  ozed  ta  be, 

I  see  that  this  was  written  ten  years  ago,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  worthy  who 
complains  with  such  indignant  pathos  has  gone  to 
his  rest  4t)efore  the  recent  aggressive  operations  of 
the  ''Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Society"  were  set  on  foot.  For  their  lectures  on 
Clay  Soils,  in  the  very  market-place  where  (as  he 
would  consider)  only  the  produce  of  such  soils 
ought  to  be  exhibited  and  discussed — their  agri- 
cultural implement  show-yards  opened  at  his  very 
door  in  the  district  sacred  to  manual  labour,  with 
farmers,  old  and  young,  crowding  to  watch  the 
experimental  working  of  steam-ploughs  and  flails — 
would  have  been  quite  too  much  for  him.  Had  he 
survived  so  long,  this  last  unmanly  outrage  on  his 
feelings  would  certainly  have  broken  his  heart; 
his  death  would  have  made  a  paragraph  for  the 
newspapers,  headed, ''  Fatal  Accident  from  a  Steam- 
Engine ;"  and  any  enlightened  jury  of  his  country- 
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men  would  have  been  strictly  justified  in  laying  a 
deodand  on  boiler  and  piston  as  the  clearly-ascer- 
tained cause  and  instrument  of  death. 

Prom  this  conservatiye  character  of  the  dialects 
we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  in  them,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  furthest  removed  from  the  centre  of 
national  life  and  activity,   more  genuine  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  in  literary  English,  which  is  exposed 
to  so  many  strong  modifjing  infiaences.     This  is, 
in  reality,  the  fact.     I  believe  there  is  not  a  jingle 
dialect  in  the  country  which  does   not  preserve 
important  relics  of- Anglo- Saxon  in  accent,  idioniy 
or  vocabulary,  commonly  in  all,  which  are  lost  in 
the  current  tongue.     And  while  this  is  to  some 
extent  true  of  all  dialects,  it  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
eminently true  of  the  Somerset.     Why  ?    Because 
the  Somersetshire  dialect  occupies  the  very  seat  of 
classical  Anglo-Saxon.     It  was  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  that  Anglo-Saxon  was  originally  studied, 
elaborated,  and  brought  to  high  literary  perfection. 
Now  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  as  we  know,  included 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,   Wilts,  Dorset,    Somerset, 
and  part  of  Devon ;  so  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
part  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset,  may  be  taken 
as  about  the  centre  of  its  infiuence.     Here  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  diligently  studied,  and  successfully  used 
as  an  instrument  of  great  precision,  compass,  and 
power.     Nearly  all  the  remains  left  us  of  that  once 
extensive  and  still  noble  literature  are  in  the  Saxon 
of  Weibsex.     In  poetry,  the  sacred  and  profane  epics 
of  Gaednron  and  Beowulf,  the  metrical  lives  of  the 
Exeter  Book,  and  the  Vercelli  Codex,  with  not  a 
few  sacred  and  national  lyrics ;  in  history,  the 
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Chronicle,  and  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede  and 
Oro&ins;  in  philosophy,  Boethius;  in  Theology, 
the  versions  of  the  Gospels,  Psalms,  and  Penta- 
teuch; the  voluminous  Homilies  of  ^l£iic,  and 
others,  all  in  the  same  dialect — the  national  tongue 
of  Wessex.  Here,  indeed,  Anglo-Saxon  first  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  k  national  tongue ;  and  here,  too, 
it  lasted  longer,  breaking  up  more  slowly  and 
gradually  than  elsewhere.  As  we  might  naturally 
expect,  tl^erefore,  the  Somersetshire  dialect  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  both  in  its 
pronunciation  and  vocabulary. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  this  in  relation 
to  the  former— the  pronunciation — and  in  doing 
80  will  follow  the  plan  of  the  last  paper,  dealing 
first  with  the  vowels  and  then  with  the  consonants. 

In  looking  into  the  vowel-system  of  the  Somer* 
setshire  dialect,  we  have  seen  that  its  characteristic 
tendency  is  to  lengthen^  open^  and  multiply  the 
vowel' sounds.  Now  this  is  essentially  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  peculiarity — a  peculiarity  of  Wessex  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  language  abounded  to  a  carious  ex- 
tent in  mixed  and  double  vowel-sounds ;  this  being, 
in  fact,  the  great  characteristic  (so  far  as  the  vowels 
were  concerned),  by  which  the  southern  or  Saxon 
branch  is  distinguished  from  the  northern  or  Angle 
branch  of  the  common  tongue,  as  well  as  from  other 
dialects  on  the  Continent,  with  which  it  is  closely 
allied.^  Anglo-Saxon,  as  you  are  aware,  belongs  to 
what  is  termed  the  Low-German  division  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues,  the  dialects  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  High-German  by  a 
more  or  less  manifest  preference  for  softer  sounds. 
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I  may  remind  you,  too,  in  passing,  that  these 
epithets,  high  and  lowy  as  applied  to  the  countries 
in  which  the  Germanic  tongues  are  spoken,  refer 
not  to  their  position  north  and  south  of  each  other, 
but  to  their  comparative  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  High-German  being,  in  fact,  for  the  most 
part  spoken  much  further  south  than  Low-Grerman. 
Low  and  high  in  this  connexion,  therefore,  simply 
mean  plain  and  mountainous ;  and  the  reason  why 
these  natural  features  are  made  the  basis  of  a  phi* 
lological  division  is  the  clearly-ascertained  fact, 
that  the  geographical  difference  of  surface  univer- 
sally tends  to  produce  a  marked  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  dwellers  in  high  or  mountainous 
lands  are  found  to  affect  dear  decisive  vowels,  and 
rough  guttural  conscmants,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
level  or  gendy  undulating  lowlands,  of  rich  pastoral 
valleys,  delight  in  soft  vowels,  and  smooth  conso- 
nantal sounds.  While,  however,  all  the  Low-Ger- 
manic tongues  possess  these  general  characteristics, 
l^e  Anglo-Saxon  has  more  curious  combinations 
of  vowel-sounds  than  any  other ;  and  in  these  the 
Somersetshire  dialect  will  be  found  to  be  its  faithful 
representative.  I,  indeed,  believe  that  the  careful 
observation  of  the  Somersetshire  vowel-sounds  might 
materially  help  in  fixing  the  value  of  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  vowels,  about  the  exact  force  of  which  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  I  will  illus- 
trate this  relation  of  the  vowels  in  two  positions— 
as  initial  and  mediaL 

Take,  first,  the  medial  vowels,  or  those  occurring 
in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The  special  combinations 
of  vowels  in  this  position  peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxon 
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are  ^ose  of  ed  and  eo,  representing  a  and  t  of  other 
dialects.  The  sounds  expressive  of  these  combina- 
tions, which  are  so  characteristic  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
whilQ altogether  lost  in  common  EngHsh,  are  retained 
in  all  their  integrity  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  word  Kke  beam;  here  the 
spelling,  both  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  is  the 
same,  but  the  pronunciation  very  different.  In  the 
former,  each  vowel  did  duty,  and  the  word  was 
^  sounded  beam;  but  in  the  latter  the  two  are  changed 
to  one — long  e — and  the  word  is  beem  or  beme. 
The  spelling  belongs  to  the  old  language,  the  pro- 
nunciation to  the  new: — the  word  is  Anglo-Saxon 
to  the  eye,  but  English  to  the  ear.  The  Somerset- 
shire man,  however,  is  faithful  to  the  spelling,  and 
to  this  day  sounds  the  word  as  his  Saxon  forefathers 
did  before  him,  beam  or  be-ame.  The  following 
are  other  instances  in  which  the  Saxon  spelling  is 
kept,  but  the  pronunciation  lost: — 


Anglo-Saxon, 

English. 

Pronunciatii 

Beofer 

beaver 

beever. 

Cleafe 

cleave 

cleeve. 

Dead 

dead 

ded. 

Deaf 

deaf 

def. 

Leaf 

leaf 

leef. 

Heafod 

head 

hed. 

Heafor 

heifer 

heffer. 

I  In  other  cases,  again,  the  word  h^  utidergcme  a 
change,  and  the  spelling  is  omformed  to  the  pro- 

I  nuneiation.  The  following  are  illustrations  of 
tlus: — 

D 
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Saxon. 

JSnglish. 

Saxon. 

Engitst}^^ 

Hread 

Reed. 

Steap 

Steep. 

Nead 

Need. 

Steor 

Steer. 

Sceap 

Sheep. 

Treow 

Tree. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Somersetshire  man, 
in  such  cases,  remains  faithful  to  the  older  form,  * 
pronouncing  the  words  ree-ade^  shee-ape^  stee-ape, 
&c.  The  following  list,  illustrating,  in  parallel 
columns,  the  relation  of  the  mother-tongue,  the 
dialect,  and  the  current  speech,  will  bring  out  this 
more  fully: — 


Saxon. 

English. 

Somerset. 

Cealf 

calf 

kee-ave. 

Ceare 

care 

kee-ar. 

Geap 

gape 

gee-ape. 

Ge'at 

gate 

gee-ate. 

Gearden 

garden 

gee-arden. 

Healf 

half 

hee-ave. 

Hearm 

harm 

jee-arme. 

Meado 

meadow 

mee-ade. 

Meolc 

milk 

mee-olk. 

Sceame 

shame 

shee-ame. 

Sceade 

shade 

shee-ade. 

Screape 

scrape 

scree-ape. 

Swearm 

swarm 

^  swee-arme, 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  illustrate  what  has 
now  been  said  by  any  long  extracts  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  authors,  but  I  will  just  quote  a  few  lines 
before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject.  A  page  of 
any  Anglo-Saxon  book  opened  at  random  would 
supply  ample  illustrations  of  the  sounds   under 
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review.  The  following  are  from  Caedmon,  the  in- 
spired Monk  of  Whitby,  who,  a  thousand  years 
before  Milton,  sang  of  Paradise  Lost  in  a  sacred 
epic  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  name,  though, 
of  course,  as  mere  isolated  lines,  these  extracts  can 
give  us  no  idea  whatever  of  his  poetic  style :  — 

«  Under  beom-sc^ade : 
Bloede  bercflfod." 
(Under  tree-shadow 
Of  joy  bereaved.) 

**  Geseah  deorc-sceado 
Sweart  swithrian." 
(He  saw  dark -shadow 
Swart  prevail.) 

**  Egor-streomas : 
Sw«arte*8wogan : 
Sse's  up  stigon : 
Ofer  stseth-weallas :" 

(Ocean-billows, 
Black  they  boomed, 
Seas  uprose 
O'er  the  strand-walls.) 

You  will  notice  in  these  extracts  the  constant 
occurrence  o£  ea;  the  following  lines  from  Beowulf 
illustrate  both  ea,  and  eo : — 

"  Noefre  ic  maran  geseah : 
Eorl  ofer  Eorthan : 
Thonne  is  eower  sum : 
Secg  on  searwum." 

(Never  saw  I  a  nobler 
Earl  upon  earth, 
Than  one  among  you, — 
A  hero  in  harness.) 
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**  Het  tha  in-beran  ^ 
£ofer-h«afod  segn ; 
Heatho-steopne  helm : 
Guth-sweord  gcatolic." 

(Bade  them  m  bear, 
The  boar-headed  banner, — 
The  tower-steep  helm, 
And  shinmg  war-sword.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  large  and  most  cha- 
racteristic class  of  medial  Towels,  the  living  dialect 
is  the  faithful  reflex  of  the  older  language. 

I  will  now  look  at  the  initial  vowels ;  not  tliat 
there  is  anything  specifically  different  in  these,  the 
same  vowels  being  often,  of  course,  both  medial  and 
initial,  only  the  position  of  the  latter  occasions  a 
slight  difference  of  treatment,  which  makes  it  con- 
venient to  notice  them  apart.  You  will  remember 
that,  at  the  last  meeting,  I  stated  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  words  beginning  with  two  vowels,  which  had 
only  a  single,  and  that  often  a  short  vowel-sound 
in  common  English;  and  that  the  Somersetshire 
dialect  retained  the  full  sound  of  both,  by  prefixing 
to  the  first  the  semi-vowel  sound  of  Y.  The  fol- 
lowing are  illustrations  of  this : —  • 


Yee-am  :=  earn. 
Yee-w:ly  =  early. 
Yee-ate  =  eat 
Yee-ath  =  earth. 


Yee-ade  =:head. 
Yee-ard  =  heard. 
Yee-ate  =  heat 
.  Yee-ale  =  ale. 


I  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  similar  process 
took  place  with  regard  to  other  initial  vowel-sounds 
and  combinations.  The  combinations  referred  to 
are  those  of  oa  and  ot.     To  words  beginning  with 
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these  vowels  the  Somersetshire  dialect  prefixes  the 
semi-consonant  W,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full 
sound  of  each ;  W  thus  securing  in  one  set  of  cases 
exactly  the  same  end  that  Y  did  in  the  other.  The 
following  are  examples :  — 


Wo-ake  =  oak. 
Wo-ath  =  oath* 
Wo-ats  =  oats. 
Who-are  =  hoar  (frost). 


Who-ard  =  hoard. 
Who-ame  =  home. 
Wo-ald  =  old. 
Wo-ther  =  other,  &c. 


This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  the 
fireside  reflections  of  Willum  Little,  sometime 
shepherd  on  the  downs  of  Wessex: — 

"  It's  oondervul  to  me  how  things  do  move  about 
whenever  a  body 's  got  a  drap  o'  zummut  in  's  yedd. 
Last  harrest,  a'ter  zupper,  at  th'  houze  yander,  I 
walked  whoam  by  myzelf,  and  zeed  the  moon  and 
the  zeven  stars  dancin'  away  like  vengeance.  Then 
they  there  girt  elmen-trees  in  the  close  was  a  dancin' 
away  like  Bill  lies  and  his  mates  at  a  morris.  '  My 
zarvice  to  'e,'  zays  I ;  '  I  haups  you  won't  tread  on 
my  twoes;^  zo  I  went  drough  a  sheard  in  th'  hedge, 
instead  o'  gwoin  drough  th*  geat.  Well,  when  I 
got  whoam,  I  managed  to  vind  the  kay-hole  o'  th* 
dwooer ;  but  'twas  a  lang  time  afore  I  could  get  un 
to  bide  still  enough,  and  got  up  stayers.  Massy 
upon  us !  the  leetle  table  (I  zeed  un  very  plain  by 
the  light  o'  th'  moon)  was  runnin'  round  the  room 
like  mad,  and  there  was  th'  two  wold  chayers 
runnin'  a'ter  he ;  and  by  and  by,  round  comes  the 
bed  a'ter  they  two.  ^  Ha !  ha  !  *  zays  I,  *  that's  very 
vine;  but  how  be  I  to  lay  down  while  you  cuts 
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zich  capers?'  Well,  the  bed  corned  round  dree 
times,  and  the  vowerth  time  I  drowd  myzelf  flump 
atop  ov  un ;  but  in  th'  marnin'  I  vound  myzelf 
laying  on  the  vloor,  wi'  ael  me  duds  on !  I  never 
could  make  out  how  thic  was." 

When  I  last  addressed  you,  I  did  not  illustrate 
this  peculiarity;  but  the  process  ia  altogether  so 
curious,  so  characteristic  of  the  dialect,  and  so 
complete,  that  it  certainly  deserves,  and,  I  think,  will 
repay,  a  little  examination.  At  first  sight,  indeed, 
such  forms  as  ye  at  and  wodts  may  seem  very 
clownish,  and  the  prefixing  of  y  or  tr  in  either  case 
quite  accidental  and  capricious ;  but  in  reality  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  whole  procedure  is 
most  systematic  and  consistent,  and  the  reasons  of 
it  lie  deep  in  the  philosophy  of  language  and  of 
sound.  A  little  illustration  will  soon  make  this 
clear.  The  process  altogether  depends  on  the  use 
of  y  and  tr,  and  we  may,  therefore,  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  the  special  character  of  these  letters 
the  key  of  its  explanation.  What  are  they,  and 
how  produced?  They  are,  then,  as  we  know, 
what  are  called  semi-vowels:  they  stand  midway 
between  the  vowels  and  consonants,  sharing,  to 
some  extent,  the  nature,  and  at  times  performing 
the  office,  of  both.  They  are  half-vowels  and  half- 
consonants  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  manner  of  their 
production,  we  see  at  once  how  it  is  they  possess 
this  character.  The  natural  order  of  the  vowels 
is — iy  e,  o,  o,  w,  or  i  being  equal  to  double  e,  and  u 
to  double  o — ee,  e,  a,  o,  oo.  This  is  the  natural 
order,  because  it  is  that  determined  by  the  passage 
of  the  breath  in  uttering  the  vowel-sounds — this 
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passage  gradually  widening  from  the  first  (ee% 
where  it  is  closest,  to  the  last  (oo)y  where  it  is 
most  open.     On  slowly  sounding  each  letter  of  the 
series,  you  will  find  that  the  space  through  which 
the    breath    passes    is  very  much   that   from  a 
straight  or  slightly  curved  line  to  a  circle — the 
aperture  in  ee  being  a  double  line  or  loop  slightly 
opened,  and  the  loop  widening  with  each  succeeding 
vowel  till  it  becomes  an  ellipse  in  o,  and  a  complete 
circle  in  oo.     The  vowels  ee  and  oo  being  thus  the 
most  distant,  do  not  easily  coalesce,  and  any  attempt 
to  pass  quickly  from  the  one  to  the  other  produces 
a  sharp  breathing,  which  has  in  it  something  essen- 
tially consonantal.     The  utterance  is  no  longer  a 
pure  breath-sound,  but  one  modified  by  the  rapid 
change  in  position  of  the  organs  of  speech.     And 
this  modification  will  obviously  be  twofold,  as  we 
begin  at  the  bottom  or  the  top.    If  we  commence 
with  the  first  vowel,  ee,  and  pass  rapidly  to  the  last, 
oo,  the  modified  sound  produced  is  y,  eeoo — you ; 
while  the  process  reversed  gives  ir,   ooee  —  toe; 
■  the  former  being  illustrated  by  the  pronoun  yoUy 
which  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  eaw^  and  the  latter  by  the 
French  affirmative  oui^  sounded,  as  we  know,  we. 
Thus  at  cither  end  of  th^  vowel  series  a  half- vowel 
is  evolved ;  and  y  and  w  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  extreme  vowel-sounds  sharpened  into  semi- 
consonants  by  being  pronounced  rapidly  together. 

You  will  now  be  able  to  see  the  principle  and 
understand  the  philosophy  of  the  Somersetshire 
pronunciation  in  the  feature  under  review.  In 
words  beginning  with  such  a  combination  as  ea — 
where  the  passage  is  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 
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from  the  closer  to  the  more  open  vowel — if  both 
are  fully  pronounced,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
evolve  the  sound  of  y ;  for  example,  eat — ei'Oie, 
or  t/edt  On  the  other  hand,  in  words  beginning 
wit^  a  vowel  lower  down  in  the  series,  and  passing 
up — as  in  such  combinations  as  oo,  ot,  for  instance 
— the  tendency  will  necessarily  be  to  produce  the 
sound  of  w.  Bearing  in  mind  the  characteristic 
tendency  of  the  dialect  to  lengthen  and  open  the 
vowel-sounds,  the  process  will  be  something  like 
the  following:  — 

Oats  :=  ooats  :=  woats. 
Oath  =  ooath  =  woath. 
Oak  =ooak  =woak. 

There  is  no  tendency  towards  any  such  pro- 
nunciation in  current  English,  simply  because,  as 
I  have  said,  np  attempt  is  made  to  sound  both 
vowels,  the  two  being  crushed  or  commuted  into 
one^ — ea  and  oa  into  e  and  o  respectively.  The 
initials  y  and  to  are  prefixed  in  order  to  prevent 
this  crushing  of  two  vowels  into  one,  which  ife 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Somersetshire 
pronunciation  ;  and  you  will  thus  see  how  system- 
atic the  whole  process  is^  and  how  completely  it 
accomplishes  its  end. 

It  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon.  Look- 
ing first  at  "the  initial  y,  it  is  a  universal  law  of 
Anglo-Saxon  pronunciation  that  the  initial  e  before 
a  or  o  is  sounded  as  y.  From  what  has  just  been 
said,  you  will  now  understand  the  reason  of  this, 
and  see  how  it  must  be  so,  as  we  see  in  the  fe'w 
English  words  where  both  vowels  are  still  sounded^ 
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as  ia  €W€y  a  sbeep,  pronounced  yoo»  and  ewer^  a  water- 
vessel,  t^ooevy  both  of  Saxon  origin.  And  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency,  the  dia* 
lect  will  be  fonnd  faithful  to  the  older  tongue.  In 
the  class  of  words  already  referred  to,  beginning 
with  a  singly,  where  the  a  is  treated  as  mt,  the 
Somersetshire  pronunciation  represents  the  older 
form  of  the  word — e,  g.,  ale  and  arm^  sounded  in 
Somersetshire  t/eiile  and  yedmij  are  in  Anglo-Saxon 
eale  and  earm. 

The  initial  w^  too,  dates  back  to  tiie  older 
tongue.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  indeed,  prefixed  w  and 
aspirated  w  to  many  words  where  it  is  now  alto- 
gether lost  in  English,  and  sounded  it  in  others 
where  it  remains  only  to  the  eye,  being  silent,  or 
all  but  silent,  to  the  ear.  In  the  words  whoUi 
wholesome^  wholesale^  for  instance,  the  w  is  not 
sounded  at  all,  and  in  whoy  whose,  whom,  it  is  only 
indirectly  heard  in  the  modification  of  the  vowel* 
sound  it  determines.  The  initial  w  is,  indeed,  quite 
archaic,  the  universal  tendency  of  languages  being 
to  shorten,  condense,  and  cut  oif  both  initial  and 
final  vowels  as  much  as  possible ;  and  this  full  oo 
sound  of  the  Somersetshire  pronunciation  dates 
back  not  only  to  Anglo-Saxon,  but,  in  all  likeli 
hood,  through  it  to  the  old  Gothic,  of  which  it  is  a 
characteristic  feature.  The  word  hoop,  for  in- 
stance, in  hooping-cough,  appears  in  Gothic  as 
hoo-opan;  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  hwdpan,  or  (the 
accented  o  being  equal  to  oo)  hwoopan  ;  in  English 
as  hoop;  for  though  whoop  does  still  exist  in  spells 
ing  and  pronunciation,  it  is  rarely  used,  hoop  being 
the  common  form  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
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As  there  is  a  class  of  words  in«  which  the  initial 
a  is  treated  as  ea,  so  there  is  another  in  which  the 
initial  o  is  dealt  with  as  oa;  but  the  vowel  in 
these  cases  generally  stands  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
accented  a,  which  had  a  broad  diphthongal  sound, 
represented  in  English  pronunciation  by  o  (as  bdn^ 
bone;  stdfi,  stone,  &c.);  often,  however,  in  spelling 
by  oa  (a&fdm,  foam;  dr,  oar,  &c.) ;  sometimes  by 
oe  (tisfd,  foe ;  wd,  woe,  &c.) ;  but  which  in  Somer- 
setshire is  really  pronounced  oa,  as  in  home  (A.S. 
ham)  —  whodme;  oak  (sounded  oke  in  current 
English,  the  a  being  silent),  (A.S.  dk\  wodk,  &c. 
Thus,  even  in  its  apparent  irregularities,  the  dia* 
lect,  as  compared  with  the  literary  language,  is 
still  the  more  faithful  and  consistent  representative 
of  Anglo-Saxon  sounds. 

Only  one  other  point  remains  to  be  glanced  at 
in  relati9n  to  t/  and  w,  and  that  relates  to  another 
^parent  inconsistency.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  dialect  prefixes  t/  and  w  to  b,  number  of'  words 
where  no  such  letters  exist  in  current  English,  on 
the  other,  it  throws  them  away  in  many  cases 
where  they  really  do.  In  the  mouth  of  a  Somer- 
setshire man,  for  example,  j/es  and  yesterday  be- 
come eeze  and  eezeterday — will  and  would  become 
^ool  and  ^ood,  so  that  really  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
seems  to  be  at  work.  A  little  examination,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  this  is  not  so.  It  must  be 
observed  that  in  these  cases  there  are  not  two 
initial  vowels,  only  one,  so  that  the  semi-consonants 
are  not  prefixed  in  order  to  bring  out  a  double 
vowel-sound.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  produced 
by  crushing  an  original  long  vowel  into  a  short 
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one,  and  thus  represent  the  result  of  that  conden- 
saticm.  The  Somersetshire  man,  however,  delight- 
ing in  vowels,  will  not  endorse  any  such  process. 
He  accordingly  resolves  the  semi-consonant  and 
short  vowel  into  the  original  long  vowel,  and  yen 
accordingly  becomes  eeze;  will,  *ool,  &c.  "Vowels, 
vowels,"  is  his  cry — "the  more  and  longer  the 
*  better:"  accordingly,  as  he  prefixes  the  semi-con- 
sonant in  order  to  make  one  vowel  two,  so  he 
^iirows  it  away  in  order  to  make  a  short  vowel 
long.  The  same  principle  is  at  work  in  both 
cases. 

What  has  already  been  said  about  the  letter  w 
will  fully  explain  the  triphthongs  to  which  I  re- 
ferred at  the  last  meeting,  and  which  are  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  dialect.  These  occur  in  words 
having  ^the  vowel  combinations  o«,  oa,  or  oe;  and, 
as  you  will  now  understand,  in  order  to  bring  out 
fully  the  sound  of  both,  it  was  necessary  to  prefix 
the  sound  of  w  or  tr  to  the  first.  The  following  are 
examples : — 


Bwoile  =  boil 
Bwoy  =  boy 
Guaine  ^  going 
Mwoile  =  moil 


Pwoint  =  point 
Qwoit  s=  coit 
Qwoin  =  coin 
Spwoile  =  spoil. 


Bwoards  =  boards        I       Qwoast  =  coast 
Qwoat  s=  coat  |       Twoad  =  toad. 

This,  too,  is  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon,  as  such  forms 
as  sweordy  a  sword,  and  cweorne,  a  mill,  would  suf- 
ficiently prove.  Anglo-Saxon  is,  indeed,  most  pro- 
bably the  only  language  in  which  such  combina- 
tions ever  existed,  as  the  Somersetshire  is  the  only 
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living  dialect  in  which  thej  are  fuUj  and  famiHarlj 
pronoanced. 

The  first  part  of  the  inquiry  closes  here,  and  I 
think,  as  the  result  of  it,  that  the  Somersetshire 
pronunciation — in  many  features  of  its  vowel  sys^ 
tern,  at  all  events — may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  tole- 
rably good  representative  of  classic  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  will  now  look  for  a  little  at  the  consonants; 
but  the  evidence  in  this  case  being  much  less 
minute  and  conclusive  than  in  that  of  the  vowels, 
they  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  summary  manner. 
I  will  follow  the  arrangement  already  laid  down^ 
and  take  up  the  four  classes  of  consonants  in  order. 
The  first  to  be  considered  are  D,  T,  and  TH. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  change  T 
and  TH  into  D — or  rather  this  substitution  was 
certainly  in  many  cases  made,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  in  the  regular,  cha- 
racteristic way  which  marks  the  process  in  the 
Somersetshire  dialect.  That  the  substitution  ex- 
isted, and  was  even  not  uncommon,  is  shown  by 
such  examples  as  these: — 

Eard  =  earth 

Feeder  =s  father 

Gadrian  =  to  gather 

In  the  first  canto  of  Beowulf y  it  is  said  of  hia 
sire : — 

**  Fseder  ellor  hwearf 
AldoT  of  Earde.'* 
(The  father  had  passed  away,— 
The  Prince  from  his  native  land.)  j 
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Moder  :=  mother 
Waeder  =  wither 
Weder  =  weather 
Wedmore  =  wetmore. 
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And  Csedmf  ^  y^  says : 

^And  thee  Frea  mihtig, 
'  Frostat  and  snowas, 
Winter-biter  wedert 
And  folcen-fani, 
Lufige  on  lyfte." 
(Thee,  mighty  Lord, 
Frost  and  snows, 
,  r  ^      Winter-bitter  weather, 
t^      And  the  welkin-course 
'  j  /         Praise  in  the  lift.) 

A~^irallel  passage  in  the  "Story  of  Hananiah," 
from  4iie  Exeter  Book,  begins  as  follows : — 

**  Feder  frost  and  snow, 

Folca  waldend, 

Winter-biter  veder,"  6mj. 
(Father !  ruler  of  nations ! 
Thee  frost  and  snow. 
Bitter- winter  weather 
Praise.) 

In  semi- Saxon,  the  tendency  became  more  mani- 
fest; Robert  of  Gloucester  using  Artuvy  and  Laza< 
mon,  Ardur  for  Arthur.* 

The  next  consonants  are  V  and  F.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  did  not  contain  the  letter 
V,  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the 
spoken  language  had  not  the  sound ;  for  many,  nay 
most,  languages  have  sounds  for  which  they  possess 
no  separate  sign,  and  one  sign  often  does  duty  for 
anoth^.     The  Swedish  F,  for  instance,  always  has 

*  In  frirther  illustration  of  this  point,  two  hymns  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  13th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century-  respectiyely,  were  here  read  by  the 
speaks. 
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the  sound  of  V ;  in  German,  W ;  L,  ji  modern  Greek 
and  Russian,  B ;  so  that,  while  we  \  i^rite  and  speak 
the  word  Sevastopol,  the  Russiar^^s  and  Greeks 
always  sound  it  Sevastopol.  And  igj^e  know,  as  a 
fact,  that  the  sound  of  Y  not  onlj  exL^^ted,  but  was 
even  common  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is^  ii^  ideed,  one  of 
the  laws  of  its  pronunciation,  that  Jf  by^tween  two 
vowels,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  alwa!|^;^  sounded 
v:  and  we  retain  one  word — the  preposition  of — 
in  which  the  final  /  is  still  sounded  as  t?]k  of — or. 
The  following  are  instances  of  f  between  two 
vowels  having  the  sound  of  v: —  y 


Beofer  =  beaver 
Efel  =  evil 
Efen  =  evening 
Fefer  =  fever 


Onfil  =  anvil 
Ofen  :=  oven 
Weafer  =  weaver 
Weafung  =  weaving. 


In  the  following  words  the  final /=  v: — 

Glofa  =  glove  I  Cofa  =  cove 

Cleafa = clavel  |  Leof = love. 

This  explains  what  has  sometimes  puzzled 
grammarians, —  the  plural  form  of  such  words  as 
calfy  half,  leaf  loaf  life,  wife.  According  to  the 
law,  ending  in  a  sharp  mute,  they  ought  to  form 
their  plural  by  the  addition  of  the  sharp  sibilant  s 
"—calfsy  halfs,  leafs,  &c. ;  but  they  do  not.  On 
the  contrary,  the  final  mute  is  softened,  and  the 
plural  formed  in  the  soft  sibilant  sound  of  z,  calves^ 
loaves,  &c.  Dr.  Latham,  in  discussing  the  difil- 
culty,  suggests  it  as  highly  probable,  that  the 
original  singulars  ended  in  v,  calv,  &c. ;  but  this 
probability  might,  perhaps,  have  been  changed  to 
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certainty,  had  he  known  that,  in  the  Western  dia- 
lect, the  singtilar  forms,  ftc,  actually  end  in  v  at  the 
present  time.  By  the  law  of  Anglo-Saxon  pro- 
nunciation, they  must  have  done  so  originally,  and 
hy  the  practice  of  the  dialect  they  do  so  still. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  initial  /  was  ever 
sounded  as  t?,  in  genuine  Anglo  -  Saxon  words^ 
though  such  forms  as  vox  and  vixen  go  back 
very  far;  but  if  the  initial  v  was  unknown  in 
classical  Anglo-Saxon,  it  must  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance immediately  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
literary  language,  as  its  presence  is  a  striking 
feature  in  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  specimens 
of  semi- Saxon  we  possess.  Amotig  these  certainly 
must  be  included  the  ^^Ancren  Riwle,"  a  kind  of 
manual  for  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
nuns  in  entering  on  a  cloistered  religious  life.  The 
time  of  its  production  must  be  within  a  few  years 
of  Lazamon^  not  later  probably  than  1220;  and 
its  author —  long  thought  to  be  Simon  of  Ghent — ? 
was  in  all  likelihood  Bishop  Foore,  who  held  the 
see  of  Salisbury  about  this  date.  But  whoever 
was  its  author,  the  work  is  of  great  value  and 
interest,  especially  to  us,  having  been  produced,  if 
not  actually  in  the  county,  at  least  on  the  borders, 
originally  designed  for  the  use  of  ladies  living  near 
Blandford,  and  written  in  the  provincial  semi- 
Saxon  of  the  West.  Apart,  however,  from  its 
philological  and  local  value,  it  is  of  interest  on 
its  own  account,  being  written  in  a  lively,  vigor*^ 
ous  style,  abounding  with  proverbial  phrases  and 
homely  illustrations,  the  writer  showing  through- 
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onl^  apart  from  the  peculiar  views  of  a  religious 
life  incident  to  his  age  and  position,  great  fresh- 
ness of  mind,  devoutness  of  heart,  sound  sense,  and 
wise,  shrewd,  at  times  almost  humorous,  reflectiye- 
ness.  The  book  abounds  with  Somersetshire  fonns, 
and  especially  with  the  initial  V.  You  cannot  open 
a  page  without  finding  a  number  of  instances, — 
such  words  as  vle$h,  veondy  vlinty  vaundy  vaUethy 
vollowethy  vliethy  &c.  Take  a  single  sentenoe, 
^^  Little  dropen  thurleth  the  vlinty  that  oft  valleth 
tliereon."  <'  Little  drops  pierce  the  flint  whereon 
they  often  faU." 

The  next  consonants  are  Z  and  Sy  and  they 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  The  letter  Z 
does  not  exist  in  the  Saxon  alphabet  any  more  than 
V;  but  we  are  far  less  entitled  to  infer  the  absence  of 
the  sound  from  the  nonexistence  of  the  sign  in  this 
case  than  even  in  that  of  Y ;  for,  as  Ben  Jonson 
says,  ^^  Z  is  a  letter  often  heard  amongst  us,  but 
sddom  s^n."  And  certainly,  in  common  English 
words,  for  any  single  Z  that  is  seen,  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  or  a  score  heard.  The  S  of  the 
plural,  in  a  vast  number  of  words,  such  as  trees^ 
days,  hillsy  stags,  &c.,  is  really  Z. 

This  notwithstanding,  however,  it  is  still  ques- 
tionable whether  the  sound  of  Z  did  exist  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  all.  The  initial  Z,  we  may  say  with 
certainty,  did  not,  except  in  foreign  words ;  and  it 
is  generally  thought  that  it  was  never  sounded  in 
any  position.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  believe, 
on  philological  grounds,  which  it  would  not  be 
suitable  now  to  detail,  that  it  did  exist,  and  is  still 
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recognisable,  at  the  end  of  some  few  words.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  soon  made  its  appearance  in 
semi-Saxon  and  early  English. 

The  only  remaining  letter  is  R^  and  about  it 
there  is  really  very  little  to  be  said.  Both  cases  of 
sofitening  by  transposition,  which  I  adverted  to  at 
the  last  meeting,  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The 
softening  of  the  initial  B  is  seen  in  such  verbs  as 
hirsle,  to  rusde^  hiwnen^  umeuy  to  run ;  um 
being  a  common  form  in  Saxon  and  semi-Saxon, 
sometimes  with  the  aspirate,  more  commonly  with- 
out it.  The  transposition  afler  one  or  more  con- 
sonants is  also  thoroughly  Saxon: — an  instance 
occurred  in  a  sentence  just  given,  thurl  for  thrill ; 
and  hurgCy  cerse^  forsty  goers,  cirps,  &c.  (bridge, 
cress,  grass,  crisp,  &c.),  were  common  Anglo-Saxon 
forms. 

This  closes  the  inquiry ;  and  I  think  we  have 
found,  as  the  result  of  it,  that  the  vowel  system  of 
the  Somersetsliire  pronunciation  is  not  only  gene- 
rally, but  in  its  main  features,  minutely,  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  that  the  system  of  consonants  is  partially 
so,  the  points  of  difference  arising  from  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  dialect  for  softer  sounds ;  and  that 
these  softer  sounds,  though  not  traceable  to  classic 
Anglo-Saxon,  appeared  immediately  on  its  breaking 
up,  in  the  semi-Saxon  that  followed.  I  believe — 
and  there  is  a  curious  mass  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  belief — that  the  breaking  up  of  the  literary 
Saxon,  although  this  was  the  time  at  which  these 
softer  sounds  first  appeared,  was  neither  the  true 
cause  nor  era  of  their  productioUy  only  the  occasion 
of  their  manifestation;  that  they  existed  contem- 
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poraneonsly  with  the  classic  tongue,  constituting  a 
Somersetshire  dialect  of  Anglo-Saxon,  as  they  do 
of  modem  English :  in  short,  that  thej  are'  as  old 
as  anything  in  the  county,  except  its  natural  fea- 
tures, and  a  few  of  the  names  they  bear,  and  date 
back  to  the  Continental  seats  whence  Somerset  was 
originally  peopled.  Of  course,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  do  more  than  to  allude  to  such  an  argu- 
ment at  present.  Enough  if  I  have  succeeded  to 
any  extent  in  establishing  the  proposition  with 
which  I  started,  and  have  been  able  to  bring  for- 
ward any  facts  to  show  that  the  characteristic 
sounds  of  the  Somersetshire  dialect  are  neither 
unmusical  nor  without  authority. 
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KAYER  OF   THE  IHYTSQ  THIEF. 

UOlt  UORD'9  GIUCIOUS  ANSWER : 

A     SERMON 

DEATH    OF   JOSIAH    PAINE. 
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THE 

PRAYER  OF  THE  DYING  THIEF. 

AND 

OUR  LORD'S  GRACIOUS  ANSWER: 

BSINO  TBB  SUB8TANCS  OP 

A    SERMON 

OCCASIONED  BY  TUB 

DEATH   OF   JOSIAH   PAINE, 

WHO  WAS  EXECUTED  FOR  SHEEP  STEALING,  ON  PENENDEN 
HEATH,  ON  THE  2nd  APRIL,  1829. 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED, 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  CONVERSION  TO  GOD, 

AFTER  THE  AWFUL  SENTENCE  OF  THE  LAW  WAS  PRONOUNCED;  AND  TBB 
REAXITT  OF  A  DIVINE  CHANGE  HAVING  TAKEN  PLACE  SATISFACTORILY 
SVXDSNCED  BY  HIS  SUBSEQUENT  DEEP  HUMIUTY,  CONTRITION  OF 
HEART,  AND  TRUE  PENITENCE  FOR  HIS  NUMEROUS  SINS  : — ^ALSO,  HIS 
FIRM  TRUST  AND  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MERCY  OF  A  COVENANT  GOD 
THROUGH  THE  BLOOD  AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  henry  heap, 

Mimister  of  iht  Tabernacle,  Brighton,  late  of  Bury  Street  Ckapei, 
(formerly  Dr.  Watts')  St,  Mary  Axe. 


*  Ib  Bot  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  £re  ?  '*— Zbch.  iii.  2. 
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MttiitnUon* 
TO    GEORGE    DOUGLAS,    ESQ., 

OF 

DOUGLAS     FARMS, 

LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK, 

NORTH    AMERICA. 


My  esteemed  Friend, 

It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  avail 
myself  of  your  kind  permission  to  dedicate  to  you 
the  Eleventh  Edition  of  this  Sermon,  as  a  token  of 
my  sincere  regard  and  high  veneration  for  your  bene- 
volent and  Christian  character,  and  as  a  memorial  of 
your  sojourn  among  us  at  Brighton  in  1840. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself  yours  to 
serve  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

HENRY    HEAP. 

Rttssdl  Square^  Augutt  8,  1840. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  this  Sermon  will  be  given  in 
aid  of  the  Tabernacle  Sunday  School. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONGREGATION. 


My  respected  Friekds, 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  recent  solemn  event,  which  has 
caused  our  assembling  together  sooner  than  usual  this 
evening ;  and  as  the  chapel  is  excessively  crowded,  as  well 
as  the  vestry,  so  that  many  have  scarcely  standing  room, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  add  to  the  inconvenience  of 
your  situation,  nor  unnecessarily  to  trespass  upon  your 
patience  in  the  delivery  of  a  long  and  tedious  introduction. 
The  young  man,  Josi ah  Paine,  was  executed  on  Penenden 
heath,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  for 
sheep-stealing.  At  his  own  particular  request,  I  attended 
him  in  his  last  moments,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  prison  ;  and  I  am  truly  happy  to  say,  that 
we,  with  others  who  witnessed  by  night  and  day  his  becom- 
ing and  exemplary  conduct,  after  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law  had  been  pronounced,  have  substantial  and 
satisfactory  evidence  to  believe  that  he  died  a  real  penitent 
and  a  humble  believer  in  the  Son  of  God. 

My  design  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
affecting  scene  which  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living 
this  poor  young  man,  is,  that  his  ignominious  death  may 
be  a  solemn  warning  to  us  all;  particularly  to  young 
people,  to  show  them  the  awful  nature  and  fruits  of  sin  ; 
to  guard  them  against  the  least  approach  to  vice  ;  to  earn- 
estly entreat  them  to  forsake  their  wicked  companions, 
who  seek  their  final  ruin,  by  leading  them  in  paths  of 
crime  and  infamy ;  and  likewise  to  unfold  to  my  hearers, 
the  abundant,  rich,  free,  and  all-sufficient  grace  of  God, 
gloriously  and  triumphantly  displayed  through  the  efficacy 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  the  vilest  rebels 
and  the  chief  of  sinners. 

The  text  to  which  I  will  now  refer  you,  as  peculiarly 
suitable  and  illustrative  of  the  preceding  observation,  you 
will  find  recorded  in 
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LUKE  XXIII.  42,  43. 

**  And  he  said  unlo  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thoo 
comest  into  thy  kingdom  !  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  To-^ay  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

O  !  may  the  Lord  the  Spirit  enable  me  to  set  forth  to 
you  clearly,  faithfully,  and  affectionately,  the  momentous 
truths  contained  in  this  surprising  portion  of  holy  scrip- 
ture, and  savingly  accompany  them  to  your  hearts  by  his 
living  unction,  that  some  lost  sinner  may  be  plucked  as  a 
brand  from  the  fierce  burning  of  fire  unquenchable  ;  and 
that  the  Lord's  regenerated  family  may  be  edified  and 
stand  fast  in  the  true  grace  of  God  :  then  sower  and  reapers 
will  rejoice  together,  and  gather  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  to 
the  everlasting  honour  of  our  covenant  God  and  mighty 
Redeemer. 

The  text  consists  of  two  parts. 

I.  The  Prayeii  of  the  Dying  Thief. 

n.  The  Almighty  Saviour's  gracious  Answer. 

I.  His  Prayer, — "  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom  ! "  In  which  is  observable,  first, 
the  person  he  addressed,  or  the  object  of  his  prayer — 
Lord,  The  Greek  word  here  used,  and  in  other  passages 
of  scripture  translated  Lord,  literally  signifies,  master, 
ruler,  and  governor ;  and  when  applied  to  Christ  it  denotes 
his  supremacy  and  sovereignty.  By  this  expressive  title  he 
is  revealed  to  us  as  the  King  of  kings,  ana  Lord  of  lords 
— the  Governor  of  all  worlds — the  Head  of  the  church, 
and  the  Almighty  Saviour  of  sinners.  The  learned 
Zanchie  observes,  that  this  name  is  simply  and  absolutely 
ascribed  to  Christ  a  thousand  times  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Dr.  Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  his  justly 
celebrated  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  remarks,  that  not  only 
Christ  is  the  Lord,  but  that  this  title  doth  so  properly 
belong  unto  him,  that  the  term  "  the  Lord"  alone,  abso- 
lutely taken,  is  figequently  used  by  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  determinately  for  Christ,  insomuch  that  the  angels 
observe  that  dialect,  **  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord 
lay  ! "  Matt,  xxviii.  6.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  that 
name  amongst  the  books  of  the  law,  in  the  most  high  and 
full  signification ;  for  it  is  most  frequently  used  as  the 
name  of  the  supreme  God,  sometimes  for  **  El,*'  or 
'*  Elohim ; "  sometimes  for  "  Shaddai,"  or  "  the  Rock  ; " 
often  for  **  Adonai ;"  and  most  universally  for  "  Jehovah," 
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the  undoubted  proper  name  of  God,  and  that  to  which 
the   Greek  translators,  long  before  our  Saviour's  birth, 
had  most  appropriated  the  name  of  Lord,  not  only  by  way 
of  explication,  but  distinction  and  particular  expression  ; 
as  when  we  read,  *'  thou  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah, 
art  the  most  high  in  all  the  earth."    And  as  the  original 
Jehovah  was  spoken  of  Christ  by  the  holy  prophets ;  so 
the  title  of  Lord,  as  the  usual  interpretation  of  that  name, 
was  attributed  unto  him  by  the  apostles.     In  that  signal 
prediction  of  the  first  age  of  the  gospel,  God  promised  by 
Joel,  that  "  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)  shall  be  delivered."    And  St.  Paul  hath  assured 
us,  that  Christ  is  that  Lord,  by  proving  from  thence,  that 
^^  whoosever  belie veth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed ; "  and 
inferring  from  that,  "  if  we  confess  with  our  mouth  the 
Lord  Jesus,  we  shall  be  saved."  Joel  ii.  32 ;  Rom.  x.  9. 
For  if  it  be  a  certain  truth,  that  whosoever  confesseth  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  saved  ;  and  the  certainty  of  this  truth 
depend  upon  that  foundation,  that  "  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed  ; "  and  the  certainty  of  that 
in  relation  to  Christ  depend  upon  that  other  promise, 
*^  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved  ;  '*  then  must  the  Lord  in  the  13th  verse  of  the  1 0th 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  be  the  same  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  9th  verse,  or  else  St.  Paul's  argument  must  be  in- 
valid and  fallacious,  as  containing  that  in  the  conclusion 
which  was  not  comprehended  in  the  premises.     But  the 
Lord  in  the  9th  verse  is  no  other  than  Jehovah,  as  appear- 
eth  by  the  prophet  Joel,  from  whom  the  scripture  is  taken. 
Therefore  our  Saviour  in  the  new  testament  is  called  Lord, 
as  that  name  or  title  is  the  interpretation  of  Jehovah.     In 
this  dignified  character  the  penitent  thief  worshipped  the 
Son  of  God.     It  is  really  miraculous  that  this  poor  male- 
factor had  more  distinct  views  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  than 
even  the  disciples  themselves.     He  saw  by  faith  the  bright 
and  effulgent  rays  of  divinity  shine  through  the  dark  clouds 
of  his  unexampled  sufferings  and  ignominious  death,  and 
felt  a  confident  persuasion  that  the  man  who  was  crucified 
between  him  and  his  fellow  companion  in  crime,  had  done 
nothing  amiss,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  Jehovah. 
The  Spirit  of  faith  inspired  him  with  boldness  to  offer  up 
his  humble  prayer  to  the  agonizing  Jesus,  and  to  breathe 
his  departing  and  immortal  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
dying  Lord,  who  was  strong  in  weakness ;  glorious  when 
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under  reproach ;  was  the  ever-living  God  when  his  body 
was  dead ;  and  as  able  and  willing  to  save  the  vilest  of 
sinners  who  cry  unto  him  for  mercy,  when  he  was  hanging 
on  the  accursed  tree,  as  he  is  now  when  reigning  in  heaven, 
and  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory. 

What  a  surprising  instance  of  the  rich,  free,  and  sovereign 
grace  of  God !  Surely  nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ! 
**  For  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound." 
He  freely  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  sentence  which 
doomed  him  and  his  fellow-sinner  to  an  ignominious  death, 
and  rebukes  him  for  continuing  to  rail  against  the  suffering 
Messiah,  saying,  "  Dost  thou  not  fear  God,  seeing  thou 
art  in  the  same  condemnation  ?  And  we  indeed  justly ; 
for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds  :  but  this  noan 
hath  done  nothing  amiss."  And  lest  any  should  suppose 
that  he  died  an  unbelieving  socinian,  loiecause  he  called 
Christ  a  man,  he  emphatically  styles  him  "  Lord,"  which 
is  a  general  title  of  the  King  Messiah,  and  plainly  showed 
that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  rightful  owner  of  a  kingdom, 
possessing  a  sovereign  power  to  bestow  it  upon  whom  he 
pleased.  Listen  attentively  to  his  impressive  and  affecting 
prayer,  **  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom ! " 

This  remarkable  petition  was  speedily  and  graciously 
answered ;  for  such  were  the  matchless  love  and  boundless 
compassion  of  the  Son  of  God,  ^hat  he  appears  to  forget 
his  own  unutterable  tortures  and  inconceivable  sorrows, 
to  succour,  relieve,  and  eternally  save  the  expiring  cul- 
prit : — "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  When  the  Saviour  had  communi- 
cated to  him  the  grace  of  true  repentance,  how  singularly 
did  he  honour  him  by  proclaiming  him  as  the  Lord  of 
glory,  at  a  time  when  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, denied  by  another,  and  forsaken  by  all.  The  dying 
thief  boldly  professes  the  excellency  of  his  name  above  every 
name,  before  an  assembled  world  of  wicked  men,  phari- 
saical  hypocrites,  and  malignant  fiends !  How  vigorous 
and  strong  his  faith !  When  the  Holy  and  Just  One  was 
loaded  with  reproach,  scorn,  and  infamy,  he  confidently 
committed  his  immortal  soul  to  his  protection  and  care, 
whom  he  saw  mighty  to  save  even  through  weakness  and 
death.  By  the  cross  Christ  triumphed  over  principalities 
and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of  them  openly;  and 
"  throu^  death  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of 
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death."  Nor  was  his  confidence  disappoinled ;  for  Ut 
fervent  desires  were  granted,  and  his  most  sangome  ex- 
pectations fully  realized.  For  the  word  of  the  Lord  is 
true,  which  saith,  <<  before  they  caU,  I  will  answer;  and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear." 

Christ  was  a  Lord  in  his  death  as  well  as  in  his  life,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  |4iick  this  brand  from 
eternal  burnings,  when  he  himself  was  enduring  the  most 
bitter  pains  of  his  yicarioiis  and  meritorious  death.  It 
was  by  these  agoniiing  sufferings  that  he  despoiled  the 
last  enemy  of  his  sting,  and  conquered  him  in  dying ;  and 
in  this  mysterious  and  memorable  conflict  upon  Mount 
Calvary,  triumphantly  declared  himself  to  be  the  Prince 
of  life,  and  the  Lord  of  glory !  These  gospel  verities  were 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  the  expiring  criminal, 
and  constituted  'the  basis  of  his  fedth,  and  the  only  source 
of  his  consolation,  antil  the  solemn  moment  of  his  depar- 
ture from  a  world  of  an,  temptation  and  sorrow,  to  the 
entrance  of  hia  ha^^^  spirit  into  the  kingdom  and  joy  of 
his  Lord.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  when  he  committed 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Saviour  in  the  awful  article 
of  death,  it  was  an  act  of  the  highest  worship ;  and  had 
not  the  King  of  the  Jews  been  properly  and  truly  God, 
he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry ;  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  blessing,  he  would  have  procured  unto 
himself  a  curse.  For  it  is  written,  **  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  roan,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm.''  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  affirm,  that  this  vessel  of  mercy  brought  more 
glory  to  Christ  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  tlun  many 
professors  do  in  the  course  of  fifty  years !  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  to  him  was  exceeding  abundant  with  faith  and 
love,  '^  for  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound."  1  Tim.  i.  14 ;  Rom.  v.  20. 

How  astonishingly  clear  and  scriptural  were  his  views 
of  the  glorious  person  ot  Christ  as  God-man !  Any  one 
might  have  imagined  that  he  had  heard  the  Saviour  say, 
I  am  David's  Lord  and  David's  son  :  and  had  listened  to 
the  united  testimonies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  ^^  But  ye 
denied  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  mur- 
derer to  be  granted  unto  you  ;  and  killed  the  Prince  of 
Life : — which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  :  for, 
had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the 
Lord  of  glory."  Acts  iii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  He  was  indeed 
a  miracle  of  grace.     In  his  salvation^  the  King  of  Zion 
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gave  a  most  signal  display  of  victorious  grace ; — of  bis 
unchangeable  love,  when  the  love  of  others  to  him  waxed 
cold ; — of  infinite  compassion,  when  no  pity  was  shown 
to  him ; — of  succour  and  sympathy,  when  his  rebellious 
creatures  laughed  at  his  misery,  exulting  in  his  ignominious 
death — only  vexing  themselves  with  satanic  malice,  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  make  his  sufferings  more  dis- 
tressing and  more  reproachful.  Had  he  possessed  less 
than  infinite  forbearance,  he  would  have  consumed  his 
enemies,  and  avenged  himself  of  his  adversaries.  But  he 
patiently  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame.  O 
may  endless  honour  and  glory  be  ascribed  to  thee,  thou 
merciful,  meek,  and  lovely  Saviour  :  for  "  this  is  not  after 
the  manner  of  man,  O  Lord!" 

Again,  when  we  further  contemplate  the  correctness  of 
the  confession  of  his  faith  in  calling  Christ,  Lord,  it  is 
self-evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  favourable  to  truth, 
that  he  had  a  conspicuous  view  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  even  through  his  deep  poverty.    At  that  mourn- 
ful period,  when  the  Prince  of  Life  had  not  power  to  make 
a  will  of  his  vesture — nor  could  he  distribute  his  plain 
garments  among  his  needy  disciples;   yet  he  distinctly 
acknowledged  him  the  possessor  and  disposer  of  a  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  but  glorious  and  divine,  abiding 
for  ever ;  for  **  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 
Surely  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  none  can  teach  like 
the  great  Prophet  of  the  church !     His  wisdom  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  which  maketh  men  wise  unto  salvation. 
For  the  success  of  his  saving  work,  he  is  neither  dependent 
on  auspicious  circumstances,  nor  confined  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  means.     If  he  chooses  to  work,  who  shall  let  or 
hinder  it  ?    And  "  when  his  arm  is  stretched  out,  who 
shall  turn  it  back  ?  "    Mean  and  insignificant  instruments, 
when  he  employs  them,  do  not  retard,  but  further  the 
purposes  of  his  love  ;  and  those  that  are  suitable  and  fit- 
ting are  unavailable,  unless  he  deigns  to  use  and  to  bless 
them.     Even  the  great  and  argumentative  St.  Paul  may 
plant,  and  the  eloquent  Apollos  water,  but  God  must  give 
the  increase.     That  the  Lord  Christ  gave  such  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  Godhead  in  the  conversion  of  this  hardened 
rebel,  and  receiving  his  penitent  soul  into  paradise,  is  a 
fact  which  none  of  the  enemies  of  his  Deity  will  ever  with 
truth  be  able  to  deny,  or  in  the  least  invalidate.    That  he 
looked  to  Christ  on  the  cross  as  the  God-man,  there  is 
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not  the  smallest  doubt ;  though  the  Saviour  was  enduring 
the  poignant  and  excruciating  agonies  of  crucifixion,  and 
the  dreadful  curse  of  the  violated  law  of  God  in  his  right- 
eous soul,  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  In  this  exalted 
character,  as  the  Surety  of  his  church,  he  believed  him 
mighty  and  willing  to  save  the  vilest  of  sinners  who  came 
to  him,  and  firmly  trusted  all  his  immortal  interests  in  his 
hands,  knowing  that  they  were  eternally  safe  in  his 
keeping.  "  I  give  my  sheep  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish  ;  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of 
my  hands."  St.  John  x.  28.  "  They  that  trust  in  the 
Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed, 
but  abideth  for  ever."  Psalm  cxxv.  1. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration,  that  the 
dying  thief  did  not  say,  **  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  Father's  kingdom;"  but,  **  Lord,  remem- 
ber me  when  thou  comest  into  tby  kingdom  !"  I  desire 
you,  my  respected  and  attentive  hearers,  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  Messiah  had  a  twofold  right  to  this  kingdom. 
First.  An  original  right  with  his  Father,  as  God  the  Cre- 
ator. The  Holy  Spirit  declareth,  that  "  the  Logos,  (or 
Word)  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God :  that  all 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made."  Again,  "  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth."  Secondly.  A  donative  right, 
which  he  acquired  by  completely  accomplishing  the  stu- 
pendous work  of  salvation  ;  and  as  a  recompence  for  this 
vast  undertaking,  the  Father  assigned  to  him  a  kingdom ; 
and  our  blessed  Lord,  as  the  surety  and  representative  of 
the  elect,  has  inviolably  secured  to  them  a  kingdom.  He 
hath  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  Hence  he  says, 
"  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  ap- 
pointed unto  me." 

From  the  preceding  incontrovertible  fact  of  the  dying 
thief  presenting  his  fervent  prayer  to  Christ  in  his  last 
moments,  we  learn,  that  he  most  unquestionably  believed 
him  to  possess  the  real  and  essential  attributes  of  deity  ; 
and,  consequently,  he  was  an  object  of  the  most  profound 
adoration.  This  is  such  a  fundamental  and  important 
article  of  gospel  faith,  that  all  persons  of  every  nation, 
kindred,  tongue  and  people,  taught  of  Jehovah,  firmly 
believe,  and  cordially  embrace,  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  possession  of  salvation.  Therefore,  those  persons  or 
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professors  who  deny  this  truth,  are  no  more  entitled  to  tbe 
name  of  Christians,  than  Jews^  Turks,  or  infidels  ;  and  if 
the  Saviour  speaks  the  truth,  living  and  dying  in  this 
woful  state  of  infidelity,  they  will  be  as  far  from  possessing 
eternal  life  as  demons  in  outer  darkness.  '^  If  ye  believe 
not  that  I  AM  Ae,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins." — ^^  Whither 
I  go,  ye  cannot  come."  Were  I  not  able  to  adduce  any 
other  proofs  corroborative  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  surely  the 
foregoing  testinK>nies  would  be  deemed  satisfactory  evi- 
dence by  all  those  who  prefer  the  unerring  word  of  God,  to 
the  vague  and  uncertain  opinions  of  men.  But  socin- 
ianism,  with  other  pestilential  errors  closely  connected 
with  it,  both  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom, is  alarmingly  upon  the  increase;  and  fostered  under 
the  cant  phrase  of  liberality  of  mind,  which  views  all 
religious  distinctions  with  a  cold  indifference,  and  the 
peculiar  glories  of  the  gospel  as  mere  non-entittes, — it 
surely  becomes  every  faithful  minister  of  the  new  testa- 
ment, in  these  latter  days  of  blasphemy  and  rebuke,  to 
make  a  bold  and  decided  stand  against  the  vile  encroach- 
ments and  daring  opposition  of  the  motley  hosts  of  the 
enemies  of  the  truth,  who  are  continually  upon  the  alert 
to  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God  ;  for  what  they  cannot 
carry  by  assault,  they  will,  if  possible,  take  by  stratagem  ; 
so  that  by  smooth  words  and  fair  speeches,  they  have 
already  led  astray  many  who  are  sorely  entangled  in  the 
yoke  of  bondage ;  and  others  are  awfully  deceived  to  their 
own  destruction.  ^Mn  the  latter  times,  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faith."  Let,  then,  all  Zion's  watchmen,  who  are 
Israelites  indeed,  and  love  our  Lord  Christ  in  truth  and 
sincerity,  rouse  themselves  from  the  benumbing  stupor  of 
the  present  aw^l  times  of  a  general  falling  away  from  the 
truth ;  and,  with  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  their  solemn  and 
overwhelmingly  responsible  work  demands,  affectionately, 
fearlessly,  and  earnestly  contend  for  the  ancient  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  We  ought  not  to  give  place  to 
the  common  enemy  even  for  an  hour,  that  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  may  continue  with  us  in  their  native  simplicity 
and  glory,  that  their  unction  and  life-giving  energy  may 
be  enjoyed  in  our  hearts,  by  the  grace  and  power  of  the 
Lord  the  Spirit.  See  Gal.  ii.  4,  5.  Rest  assured,  that 
the  essential  and  all-important  doctrines  of  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  is  the  central  point  in  which  all  the  lines  of 
divine  revelation  meet — the  various  declarations^  ^  the 
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Bible  liarmonize,  tnd  splendidly  appear  in  all  their  over- 
powering majesty  and  combined  gloriea,  to  the  everlast- 
ing honour  of  a  Three-One  Jehovah,  and  the  unspeakable 
comfort  of  every  believer.  Those  are  the  worst  or  enemies 
that  would  despoil  us  of  this  only  hope ;  they  resemble 
merciless  pirates,  who,  having  robbed  the  vessel  of  all  her 
Yieh  stores,  at  last  sink  the  ship,  without  affording  the 
perishing  and  miserable  crew  a  plank  on  which  they  may 
escape  the  devouring  gulf.  Upon  this  only  basis,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  church  is  built  by  the  hands  of  the  Eternal ; 
and  if  this  principal  foundation  be  destroyed,  what  can 
the  righteous  do  ?  For  upon  this  imperishable  pillar  rests 
the  faith  of  God's  elect.  From  this  enriching  source  of 
life  and  joy,  is  derived  all  our  consolation,  dearest  hopes, 
and  immortal  felicity.  The  nominal  protestant  churcnes, 
which  are  deprived  of  this  pre-eminent  gospel  truth, 
and  inestimable  jewel,  are  comparable  to  a  lifeless  carcase, 
without  an  animating  soul.  '*  It  is  the  spirit  that  ^uick- 
eneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing — for  the  body  without 
the  spirit  is  dead."  All  that  is  lovely  and  fair  in  Chris- 
tianity is  deformed;  their  strength  and  beauty  are  de- 
parted ;  and  upon  their  evelids  are  fixed  the  chilling, 
shadow  of  moral  death.  There  is  nothing  left  but  the 
outworks  of  Christianity ;  and  upon  them  may  be  written 
*.*  Ichabod — the  glory  is  departed."  Indeed,  if  Christ  is 
not  really  and  truly  God,  christians  are,  of  all  men,  the 
most  miserable  ;  for  as  their  expectations  are  raised  infi- 
nitely higher  than  any  other  sect,  therefore  their  disap- 
pointment would  be  inconceivably  greater.  But  this 
supposition  is  absolutely  false.  Their  Saviour  is  Grod, 
blessed  for  ever;  and,  therefore,  true  believers  are  the 
only  happy  persons ;  "  yea,  happy  is  that  pec^le  whose 
God  is  the  Lord."  Their  Redeemer  is  strong,  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  is  bis  name."  ''  Their  rock  is  not  like  our  rock  ; 
_our  enemies  themselves  being  judges."  "  Happy  is  the 
man  who  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help."  If  the 
scriptures  are  true,  I  explicitly  declare,. that  socinians  are 
as  far  removed  from  correct  views  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
as  Mahometans,  or  any  other  infidels;  and  were  they 
consistent  with  themselves,  they  would  not  only  be  deists, 
but  atheists ;  for  there  are  as  many  arguments  to  prove 
the  deity  of  the  Son,  as  there  are  the  Godhead  of  the 
Father.  In  order  to  confute  these  gainsayers,  as  well  as 
to  establish  the  weak  and  wavering ;  and  for  the  edifica- 
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tion  of  those  who  love  the  honour  and  glory  of  Christ, 
their  God  and  Redeemer,  ineffably  better  than  their  owa 
lives,  I  will  present  to  their  impartial  and  rigorous  exami- 
nation, .the  subsequent  scriptural,  and  consequently  un- 
answerable, demonstrations  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Sa- 
viour. 

First.  Christ  is  absolutely  called  God  in  the  sacred 
language  of  inspiration.  This  position,  the  opposers  of 
this  doctrine  obstinately  deny ;  and  contend,  that  when- 
ever this  term  is  applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense ;  or  that  he  is  God  merely  by 
appointment  or  office.  But  those  who  are  disposed  seri- 
ously to  attend  to  the  testimony  of  scripture,  will  easily 
detect  the  fallacy  of  their  reasoning,  and  be  not  a  little 
shocked  at  the  daring  impiety  of  those  who,  Judas  like, 
say,  *<  Hail,  Master  !"  and  at  the  same  time,  use  every 
effort  to  degrade  the  Son  of  God  to  the  rank  of  a  depen- 
dent creature  like  themselves.  **Thou  thoughtest  that  I 
was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself:  but  I  will  reprove 
thee,  and  set  them  in  order  before  thine  eyes."  The  fol- 
lowing texts  strikingly  assert  the  deity  of  Christ :  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God,"  John  i.  1.  "  Unto  the  Son  he 
saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre 
of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom,*'  Heb.  i.  8. 
**  To  them  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us, 
through  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  (or  rather,  as  it  ought  to  be  translated,  evek  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,")  2  Peter  i.  1.  "  Ungodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and 
denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  (or  even)  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  Jude  4.  The  living  and  true  God.  "  We 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  "  I  am  he  that 
liveth,  and  was  dead;  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore. 
Amen,"  1  St.  John  v.  20.  Reiv.  i.  18.  "The  great  and 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,"  Titus ii.  13 — Isaiah 
ix.  6.  "  The  only  wise  God,"  Jude  25.  "  The  God  of 
glory,'*  Acts  vii.  2.  **  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever," 
Romans  ix.  5.  ''  He  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,"  1  Tim,  vi.  15.— 
Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  13 — 16.  Finally,  the  sublime  and  in- 
communicable name  of  Jehovah  is  assumed  by  the  Saviour, 
and  positively  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    ** Before 
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Abraham  was,  I  am,"  John  viii.  6S.  **  For  if  ye  believe 
not  that  I  AM  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins/*  John  viii.  24. 
"  This  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  Jehovah 
our  righteousness  !**  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  "  For  thy  Maker  is 
thine  husband,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name/'  Isaiah 
liv.  5. 

I  ara  well  aware  the  hatred  of  the  Socinians  is  so  im- 
placable  against   Christ,   that  these  clear,  harmonious 
scriptural  testimonies,  and  consequently  infallible  proofs 
of  his  Deity,  instead  of  convincing  them  of  their  soul- 
ruining  errors,  they  put  a  fresh  edge  upon  their  subtlety, 
and  endeavour  to  evade  their  force,  by  telling  us  that  the 
foregoing  divine  titles  are  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  only 
in  a  qualified  or  secondary  sense,  as  a  magistrate,  king, 
or  emperor,  is  styled  lord  or  god,  as  •*  There  be  gods 
many,  and  lords  many.*'     But  I  ask  them,  where  do  we 
read,  in   the  sacred  oracles,  of  a  magistrate,  king,  or 
judge,  being  called  god  and  lord,  with  such  additional 
transcendent  epithets  as  these,  "  The  Mighty  God  !    The 
everlasting  Father !     The  living  and   true  God !     The 
Most  High  God !    The  only  wise  God !    The  God  of 
glory  !     King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords !     The  God  of 
the  whole  earth !    God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever !  Amen." 
Look,  and  search  diligently,  for  in  the  volume  of  holy 
writ  you  will  find  no  such  horrid  blasphemy. 

Secondly.  The  incommunicable  attributes  and  per- 
fections of  Jehovah  are  ascribed  to  him.  To  Christ,  as 
God ,  belong  self-existence  and  absolu te  independence.  I n 
this  character,  his  being  and  nature  are  of  himself.  This 
cannot  be  asserted,  with  truth,  of  any  mere  creature, 
however  high  in  the  scale  of  creation.  They  are  solely 
dependent  on  him  for  their  existence  and  operation. 
**  For  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,'*  Acts 
xvii.  28. — Exodus  iii.  14. — Rev.  i.  8,  xvi.  5.  "  He  is 
eternal  without  beginning,  ending,  or  succession  of  dura- 
tion," Prov.  viii.  23—31  ;  Micah  v.  2  ;  1  John  v.  7.  .  He 
is  the  unchangeable  God,  in  his  nature,  essence,  and 
purpose,  love,  mercy,  and  faithfulness.  •*  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever,*'  Heb. 
xiii.  8,  i.  12  ;  Psalm  cii.  24 — 27.  He  possesses  almighty 
power,  which  is  distinct  from  his  mediatorial  power  that 
he  received  from  the  Father,  which  proves  him  to  be  God 
Almighty,  Phil.  iii.  20—21 ;  Rfev.  xi.  17—22,  xii.  13— 
20;  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1..  He  is  omnipresent;  but  if  he  was  a 
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mere  creature,  be  could  not  be  in  more  tban  one  place 
at  tbe  same  time.  As  man,  be  is  confined  at  tbe  ligbt 
band  of  God  as  mucb  as  my  body  is  confined  in  Qns 
pulpit.  But  as  God,  be  fills  immensity ;  neitber  men, 
angels,  nor  devils,  can  Bee  from  bis  all-penetrating  pre- 
sence. "  If  I  ascend  up  into  beaven,  tbou  art  tbere ;  if  I 
make  my  bed  in  bell,  bebold,  tbou  art  tbere,"  Psalm 
cxxxix.  7-— 12  ;  Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  Col.  i.  17  ;  Heb.  i.  3  ; 
St.  Jobn  iii.  13.  Tbe  Saviour  is  omniscient.  He  bas  an 
infinite  and  perfect  knowledge  of  past,  present,  and  future 
events.  '*  He  searcbes  tbe  bearts,  and  tries  tbe  reins  of 
tbe  cbildren  of  men,"  Rev.  ii.  23.  **  And  needed  not 
tbat  any  sbould  testify  of  man ;  for  be  knew  wbat  was  in 
man,"  St.  Jobn  ii.  25,  vi.  14,  xxi.  17  ;  St.  Matt.  ix.  4, 
xii.  25  ;  Heb.  i. ;  Col.  ii.  3.  It  is  also  written,  '<  In  hiai 
dwelletb  all  tbe  fulness  of  tbe  Godbead  bodily,"  Col.  ii.  9. 
**  Who,  being  in  tbe  form  of  God,  tbougbt  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  witb  God."  **  I  and  my  Fatber  are  one," 
Pbil.  ii.  5,  6  ;  Zecb.  xiii.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  15 ;  St. 
John  X.  30,  xiv.  9, 10 ;  1  St.  Jobn  v.  7. 

Thirdly.  The  works  and  actions  which  are  proper  only 
to  Ood,  are  attributed  to  him.  Nothing  takes  place,  or 
ever  shall  happen,  either  in  time  or  eternity,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  decree  and  appointment,  or  permission.  He 
created  all  things^  and  for  bis  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created.  <^  All  tbing»  were  made  by  him  ;  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  He  pre- 
serves and  governs  all  things  by  bis  infinite  wisdom  and 
almighty  power.  Miracles  be  accomplished  by  bis  own 
power,  and  in  bis  own  name.  He  has  finished  the  work 
of  bumail  redemption, — a  work  be  never  could  have  ac- 
complished, bad  be  not  been  God.  There  are  other 
divine'  actions  wbieb  incontrovertibly  prove  bis  deity ; 
such  a»  sending  tbe  Holy  Ghost— quickening  the  spiritu- 
ally dead — applying  to  tbe  consciences  of  convinced 
sinners  his  precious  blood — justifying  the  ungodly — par- 
doning siu' — sanctifying  the  hearts  of  his  elect— causing 
them  to  persevere  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  preserving  their 
faith,  until  they  receive  its  end,  the  salvation  of  their 
souls;  raising  tbe  dead  at  tbe  last  day,  and  judging  tbe 
world.  Not  one  of  these  supernatural  actions  could  he 
perform  by  his  own  power  and  wisdom,  was  he  not  the  eter- 
nal God.  Fervently  pray  for  tbe  Spirit  of  illumination, 
tbat  you  may  understand,  by  bis  soul-enlightening  rays. 
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the  following  revealed  statements  of  inefutable  facts  and 
indissolubly  united  testimonies,  which  you  will  find,  upon 
a  close  examination,  delightful  confirmations  of  the  abore 
declarations:  St.  John  i.  3;  Prov.  viii.  14, 15, 16;  Rev.  iv. 
11;  Heb.  i.  3;  Heb.  xiii.  12;  St.  John  xv.  26;  St.  John 
V.  25;  Matt.  ix.  2;  Rom.  ir.  5;  Ck)l.  ii.  13 ;  Phil.  i.  6; 
St.  John  Y.  28,  V.  22- 

Fourthly.  The  saints^  in  every  age,  have  called  upon 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  worshipped  him  as  the  living  and 
true  God,  It  was  a  leading  and  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  pnmittye  christians,  that  they  called  upon  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  sung  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  unto 
Christ  their  King.  When  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  convinced 
of  sin,  and  saw  and  felt  his  lost  condition,  the  reality  of 
his  conversion  was  known  by  his  calling  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  the  apostle  represents  as  an 
infallible  proof  of  salvation.  **  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall 
be  saved."  This  heart-cheering  evidence  the  blessed 
Stephen  richly  possessed,  and  pre-eminently  enjoyed, 
amidst  a  deadly  shower  of  stones,  a  few  moments  before 
he  fell  asleep,  to  enter  unspeakable  glory.  *^  And  they 
stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and  saying.  Lord 
JesuSy  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 
And  when  he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep."  Acts  vii.  59, 60. 
Fifthly.  The  same  worship  and  divine  homage  given  to 
the  Almighty  Father  are  ascribed  to  his  co-equal  Son. 
Believers  have  the  same  trust  in  him ;  there  is  no  true  faith 
in  God  the  Father,  as  a  covenant  Crod,  but  through  Christ, 
**  who  by  him  do  believe  in  God.'*  They  love  him  with 
the  same  love ;  render  unto  him  the  same  obedience. — 
Those  who  lightly  esteem  Christ  dishonour  the  Father;  and 
they  "  who  worship  the  Son  glorify  the  Father."  **  The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment 
unto  the  Son  ;  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even 
as  they  honour  tlie  Father."  "  He  that  honoureth  not  the 
Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him."  We 
are  charged  with  idolatry  when  we  ascribe  the  same  honour 
totlie  SavFOur  as  we  do  to  Almighty  God.  We  reply,  if 
we  are  guilty  of  idolatry  in  ascribing  divine  honour  to  the 
Son,  we  are  neither  without  precept  nor  example  for  so 
doing — *'  When  he  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the 
world,  he  saith,.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 
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We  are  also  in  good  company,  for  all  the  Lord's  regene- 
rated people  on  earth,  the  saints  in  glory,  and  the  angels 
in  heaven  are  idolaters. 

If  therefore  to  confide  in  Christ  with  the  same  confidence 
we  trust  in  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  all  conso- 
lation, and  to  render  to  him  the  same  humble  homage 
and  devout  adoration,  be  idolatry,  I  am  determined 
through  grace  to  live,  and  with  the  thief  upon  the  cross 
to  die,  an  idolater ! 

My  respected  hearers,  carefully  examine  the  subsequent 
testimonies  of  holy  writ.  Matt.  viii.  2.  Exod.  xxiii.  21. 
Ps.  cxix.  12.  xlv.  3,  5,  11.  Matt,  xviii.  19.  Acts  x.  48. 
xix.  5.  Compare  the  5th  with  the  7th  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation. 

Secondly.  His  Prayer — "  Lord,  remember  me,  when 
thou  comestinto  thy  kingdom  '.'*  How  instantaneous  and 
truly  astonishing  the  change  accomplished  in  the  heart  of 
this  malefactor !  the  moment  before  he  was  a  reviler,  and 
railed  upon  the  Saviour  with  the  other  thief  and  the  mur- 
derers of  Christ.  **  The  thieves  also  which  were  crucified 
with  him,  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth."  But  from  being 
a  persecutor,  he  becomes  an  humble  penitent,  ingenu- 
ously confesses  his  sin,  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the 
sentence  of  the  law  which  condemned  him  to  die,  and  re- 
bukes his  hardened  fellow-sufferer.  He  then  declares  the 
innocence  of  the  Messiah,  and  earnestly  prays  to  be 
remembered  by  him  when  he  entered  his  kingdom.  The 
prayer  of  faith  is  the  first  favourable  symptom  and  satis- 
factory evidence  of  spiritual  life ;  and  he  that  liveth  in 
the  constant  neglect  of  this  heavenly  exercise,  is  dead 
while  he  liveth.  Let  this  solemn  and  momentous  fact 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  realization  of  the  "  spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication,"  enabling  us  to  pour  out  our 
hearts  to  God,  in  earnest  prayer,  is  as  indispensably 
requisite  to  the  essence,  well-being,  growth,  and  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  soul  in  the  knowledge  of  sanctifying, 
saving,  divine  truth,  and  to  every  part  of  vital,  experi- 
mental, and  practical  godliness,  as  thp  air  we  breathe  is 
to  the  life  and  health  of  our  bodies. 

In  the  prayer  of  the  dying  culprit,  there  are  three 
essential  properties  which  are  inseparably  connected  in 
the  desires  and  petitions  of  every  one  taught  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ 

1 .  A  clear  conviction  of  his  lost  and  ruined  condition  as 
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a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  Gody  as  well  as  before  men.    The 
knowledge  of  ourselves  as  apostate  rebels  against  Jeho- 
vah, is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  would  worship  him 
acceptably.     An  outward  invocation  of  his  name  without 
a  sight  and  sense  of  our  wants,  is  neither^ to  pray  in  truth 
nor  sincerity,  and  is  only  to  mock  God  with  a  solemn 
sound,  while  our  hearts  are   far  from  him  :    it  is  mere 
lip  service,  and  bodily  exercise,  which  profiteth  nothing. 
See  Matt.  xv.  8.  This  humble  worshipper  was  far  removed 
from  the  company  of  these  painted  hypocrites.     He  felt 
the  weight  of  his  transgressions  to  be  an  intolerable  bur« 
den,  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear ;    and  saw  himself  like 
the  publican,  unworthy  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when 
he  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  "  Uod  be  merciful  (or 
propitious)  to  me  a  sinner."     Many  on  account'of  the 
abhorrent  views  they  have  of  themselves  because  of  their 
sins,  are  fearfully  discouraged  and  sorely  tempted  to  think 
that  they  have  neither  part  nor   lot  m  the  living  Re- 
deemer, and  that  they  shall  one  day  or  other  prove  cast- 
aways. It  would  be  well  for  these  afflicted  people  to  know, 
that  he  who  sees  the> odious  nature  of  sin,  detests  its  pol- 
luting streams,  desires  to  be  cleansed  from  them  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  to  live   to  the  glory  of    God,  is 
undoubtedly  under  a  saving  work  of  grace,  though  at 
present,    through  the  weakness  of   his   faith,   and   the 
strength  of  inbred  corruption,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  com- 
fort and   blessedness  of  his  state.     "Blessed   are  they 
^at  mourn,   for  they  shall  be  comforted."     "  He  that 
goeth  forth   and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
^th  him."     Recollect  the  light  of  nature,   or  human ',  ) 
agency,  can  no  more  convince  a  person  of  his  sins,  than  ■  . 
It  can  convert  or  turn  him  from  his  sins  unto  God.     It 
belongs  as  much  to  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
shew  a  man  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  and  to  give  him 
to  /eel  the  plague  of  his  heart,  as  it  is  his  office  in  the 
Jjysterious  economy  of  redemption  to  reveal  the  glories  of 
^Wt,  and  to  sprinkle  uppn  the  guilty  conscience  of  his 
contrite  people   his  peace-speaking  blood.     "Howbeit 
yhen  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
»^to  all  truth."     "He  shall  glorify  me;    for  he   shall 
receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you."     **  And 
^hen  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  (or  convince)  the  world 
^  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."    This  is 
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the  established  gospel  method  of  setting  a  sinner  free  who 
is  tied  and  bound  with  the  ehain  of  his  sins.  ^*  If  the 
Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed.*'  To  groan  under  spiritual  bondage,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  false  liberty.  "  Woe  to  them  that  are  at 
ease  in  Zion.''  But  when  this  deliverance  has  been 
accomplished,  the  happy  soul  possesses  celestial  freedom, 
though  its  body  may  be  nailed  to  the  fatal  tree.  Its 
noble  and  triumphant  song  is  **  Come,  and  hear,  all  ye 
that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for 
my  soul."  "  I  will  praise  thee,  for  thou  hast  heard  me, 
and  art  become  my  salvation." 

2.  The  penitent  thief  was  deeply  sensible y  that  had 
God  left  him  for  ever  to  perish  in  his  sins,  he  would  have 
been  just,  and  that  his  situation  was  so  deplorable  that 
vain  was  the  help  of  creatures.  When  he  affectingly 
cried,  "  Lord,  remember  me,"  he  desired  that  he  would 
extend  to  him,  the  chief  of  sinners,  his  sovereign,  free, 
and  rich  mercy.  This  was  his  only  plea.  He  knew  that 
he  had  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  deserved 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  and  die  eternally. 
''He  saw  his  kinsfolks  and  companions  stand  aloof," 
Ps.  xxxviii.  II.  unable  to  help  him,  had  they  been  wilHng ; 
and  if  they  at  all  remembered  him,  it  would  be  to  con- 
.  sider  him  a  reprobate  character,  and  a  disgrace  to  society. 
The  sword  of  justice  was  removing  him  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  the  midst  of  his  days ;  and  his  former  wicked 
associates  in  crime,  on  this  account  would  be  glad  to 
forget  him,  lest  a  recollection  of  his  ignominious  end 
should  remind  them  of  their  own  deserved  punishment, 
and  imbitter  the  short  pleasures  of  sin  by  a  serous 
consideration  of  its  dreadful  wages — death,  temporal  and 
eternal.  Christ  then  is  the  last  and  never-failing  refuge 
of  a  ruined  and  convinced  sinner.  This  poor  penitent 
could  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  as  -remarkably 
suitable  to  his  forlorn  condition — **  I  looked  on  my  right 
hand,  and  beheld,  but  there  was  no  man  that  would  know 
me ;  refuge  failed  me ;  no  man  cared  for  my  soul.  I 
cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord ;  I  said,  thou  art  my  refuge." 
Ps.  cxlii.  4,  5.  Had  he  looked  to  all  the  hosts  of  heaven , 
and  cried  unto  them  to  relieve  and  save  him,  they  would 
have  replied,  O  perishing  sinner !  in  us  there  is  no  sal- 
vation. "  There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  giren 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,"  but  by  Jesus 
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Christ.  ''This  is  a  name  which  is  aboye  every  name, 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  erery  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  hearen,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father/'  Phil.  ii. 
9,  10,  11.  To  this  Almighty  Person  he  was  enabled  to 
look ;  he  **  looked  unto  him  and  was  lightened,  and  his 
fiice  was  not  ashamed."  See  Ps.  xxxiv.  5. 

Though  the  Son  of  God  is  snch  a  merciful  and  incom- 
parable Saviour,  such  is  the  native  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  enmity  of  the  mind  against  salvation  by 
grace,  that  not  one  of  the  children  of  Adam  will  go  to 
him  for  mercy  until  pressing  necessity  brings  them.  It  is 
only  the  needy  and  defenceless  that  gladly  '^  embrace  the 
rock  for  want  of  a  shelter."  The  poor  in  spirit,  who  are 
too  much  impoverished  to  bring  money  in  their  sacks,  and 
the  weak,  who  cannot  bring  in  their  basket,  a  price 
through  the  labour  of  their  hands,  therefore  they  grate- 
folly  receive  the  corn  of  heaven,  "  without  money,  and 
without  price."  These  are  divinely  nourished,  and  satis- 
factorily fed  upon  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  Their  troubled 
and  fainting  hearts  rejoice  to  hear  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world,  according  to  the  Father's  eternal  purpose, 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  that  the 
provisions  of  the  gospel  were  prepared  for  them  and  them 
only.  The  Master  of  the  feast  kindly  invites  the  hungry 
to  partake  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  freely  to  receive  this 
immortal  food,  saying,  *'  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
shall  live  for  ever."  "  He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst. 
Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, for  they  shall  be  filled." 

3.  He  believed  that  the  God-man  Redeemer^  the 
glorious  Person  he  had  just  been  reviling,  was  the  only  sure 
hiding-place  and  safe  retreat  from  the  impending  storm 
of  a  violated  law,  and  the  unutterable  pain  of  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  that  he  would  afford  shelter  and  protection 
to  all  those  who  trusted  in  his  blood  and  righteousness. 
To  this  c^nd,  he  earnestly  applied  to  him  for  mercy, 
crying,  "  Lord,  remember  roe."  He  was  well  convinced 
that  he  should  be  for  ever  secured  from  all  danger,  in  the 
protecting  arms  of  his  invincible  power  and  love. 

Ever  bear  in  mind,  my  respected  hearers,  that  spiritual 
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prayer  is  preceded  by  faith—"  How  then  shall  they  caU 
on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  V*  "  Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  ;  for  he  that  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Heb.  xi.  6.  True  faith 
views  Christ  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour,  without 
the  aid  of  good  works,  or  the  intervention  of  saints  or 
angels.  This  self-convicted  perishing  sinner  fled  directly 
to  Christ  for  salvation.  His  faith  beheld  him,  the  all- 
sufficient  Saviour,  without  the  co-operation  of  good  works, 
or  the  interposition  of  saints  or  angels.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  he  did  not  look  to  a  popish  mediatrix, 
mediator,  or  intercessor.  He  did  not  pray,  *  O  blessed 
mother  of  God  !  O  sacred  Virgin  Mary,  remember  me ! 
O  St.  Gabriel,  holy  angels,  and  all  ye  heavenly  powers, 
remember  me !  nor  did  he  cry,  O  St.  Peter,  remember 
me !'  As  it  regards  poor  Peter,  he  could  not  remember 
himself,  excepting  with  detestation  and  abhorrence,  for 
his  perfidious  and  treacherous  conduct  to  his  suffering 
and  unchangeable  Friend.  After  having  thrice  denied 
him,  "the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter;  and 
Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said 
unto  him,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  This 
humble  penitent  was  better  taught  than  thus  to  idolize 
the  creature.  His  prayer  was  directed  to  the  Lord,  who 
alone  was  able  and  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  from 
all  evil  to  all  good ;  and  to  receive  his  deathless  soul  into 
paradisaical  happiness.  This  spiritual  desire,  like  all  the 
prayers  of  God's  regenerated  family,  was  indited  in  bis 
heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  was  nothing  less  than 
the  fervent  breathings  of  the  new-born  babe  of  grace. 

Further,  God  may  be  said  to  remember  the  wicked 
in  fearful  visitations  of  his  anger,  when  he  marks  their 
transgressions,  and  punishes  them  for  their  sins.  All 
those  who  know  the  immaculate  purity  of  God's  law,  and 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  their  nature,  deprecate  this 
remembrance,  importunately  praying,  "  enter  not  into 
judgment  with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified."  "If thou.  Lord,  shouldest  mark 
iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?"  But  he  remembers 
his  people  in  a  gracious  manner,  when  he  takes  special 
notice  of  them,  and  delights  to  do  them  good,  reveals  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  and  makes  known  to  them  by  his 
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♦  word  and  Spirit,  that  they  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  his 
love,  tender  regard,  and  never-failing  faithfulness ;  when 
he  accomplishes  his  purposes,  fulfils  his  promises,  and 
remembers  his  holy  covenant.  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  shew  them  his 
covenant."  Thus  he  mercifully  remembered  Noah,  for 
he  found  grace  in  his  sight,  when  he  saved  him  and  all 
his  household  from  the  inundation  of  his  righteous  ven* 
geance,  which  buried  the  ungodly  world  in  a  watery 
grave.  The  same  kindness  he  shewed  Lot  when  he 
remembered  his  faithful  servant  Abraham,  and  delivered 
him  and  his  two  daughters  from  the  fierce  and  dreadful 
tempest  of  brimstone  and  fire  which  consumed  the  wicked 
Sodomites.  From  the  days  of  Noah,  when  the  set  time 
to  remember  Zion  is  come,  he  points  to  the  bow  in  the 
cloud,  an  emblem  of  his  inviolable  faithfulness,  and  saith, 
**  O  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  be  forgotten  of  me."  When 
his  people  thiiik  upon  his  name  with  delight  and  admira- 
tion, trust  in  him  in  a  time  of  trouble,  or  look  to  their 
covenant  God  for  pardon,  peace,  holiness,  and  all  other 
spiritual  blessings,  rest  assured  it  is  because  he  thinks 
upon  them,  and  has  indelibly  written  their  names  in  the 
book  of  his  remembrance.  In  these  respects,  the  penitent 
thief  humbly  besought  the  Son  of  God  to  remember  him. 
As  if  he  had  said,  **  do  not,  mighty  Saviour,  forget  me  in 
the  awful  extremity  of  my  distress,  but  think  upon  me  for 
good;  for  out  of  the  belly  of  hell  I  cry  unto  thee;  O 
Lord,  remember  me  according  to  thy  goodness,  and  the 
multitude  of  thy  tender  favours." — *'  Remember  not  the 
sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions  :  according  to 
thy  mercy  remember  thou  me,  for  thy  goodness  sake,  O 
Lord." — My  sins  and  aggravating  transgressions  have 
reached  unto  the  heavens,  but  thy  mercies  are  above  the 
heavens.  My  calamitous  case  is  helpless  in  itself,  and 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  creatures,  and  absolutely  des- 
perate to  all  but  thyself.  If  thou,  gracious  Redeemer, 
deign  to  remember  me,  I  care  not  if  friends  forsake  and 
finally  forget  me  ;  my  drooping  spirit  and  dying  heart 
'*  shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  my 
salvation."  Yea,  glorious  Saviour,  though  flesh  and 
heait  are  now  failing,  and  in  a  few  moments  my  sorrowful 
eyes  will  be  closed  in  death,  and  the  pomps  and  grandeur 
of  this  perishing  world  will  for  ever  disappear,  yet  will  I 
fear  no  evil,  '*  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
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they  comfort  me ;  for  thou  art  the  strength  of  my  heart, 
ana  my  portion  for  ever."  The  Lord  remembers  his 
people  when  he  visits  them  with  his  spiritaal  presence, 
richly  bestowing  upon  them  new  covenant  favours,  and 
blessing  them  with  the  soul-cheering  light  of  his  smiling 
countenance.  He  freely  remembers  these  vessels  of 
mercy  after  his  loving-kindness,  and  forgets  nothing  but 
their  sins  :  '^  for  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness, and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember 
no  more.  Job  and  the  Psalmist  desired  in  this  sense  to 
be  remembered  by  the  Lord  ;  and  had  they  been  on  earth 
with  the  suppliant  thief,  they  would  willingly  have  united 
with  him  in  his  fervent  devotions.  The  former  prayed, 
**  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remember  me."  And  the 
latter  cried,  "  remember  me,  O  Lord,  with  the  favour  that 
thou  bearest  to  thy  people :  O  visit  me  with  thy  salvation, 
that  I  may  see  the  good  of  thy  chosen;  that  I  may 
rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  thy  nation  ;  that  I  may  glory 
with  thine  inheritance."  And  as  these  two  spiritual 
worshippers  were  heard,  so  was  the  dying  thief;  which 
leads  me  in  the  second  place  to 

The  consideration  of  our  Lord's  prompt  and  gracious 
answer,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise." 

In  this  reviving  and  unspeakable  glorious  promise,  are 
contained  four  special  blessings,  which  demand  our  serious 
attention.  First,  he  promised  to  this  vessel  of  mercy,  that 
he  should  he  with  him  in  paradise.  Some  have  imagined, 
that  the  soul  of  Christ,  during  its  state  of  separation  from 
the  body,  descended  literally  and  locally  into  hell ;  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  forgot  this  text,  or  that  they 
did  not  correctly  understand  it.  Nor  are  we  vainly  to 
suppose  with  Bellarmine,  the  great  Goliath  of  the  papists, 
that  his  human  soul  descended  into  purgatory,  to  fetch 
up  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  from  thence ;  no,  the  word 
paradise  undoubtedly  signifies  heaven,  into  which  the  souls 
of  the  faithful  enter  immediately  after  death,  and  where 
the  immaculate  spirit  of  Christ  went  the  moment  it  quitted 
the  painful  tabernacle,  and  there  rested  until  the  third  day, 
when  it  re-entered  his  dead  but  incorruptible  body,  to  live 
together  in  an  indissoluble  union  for  evermore.  Yet,  al- 
though the  dying  Redeemer  thus  entered  the  peaceful 
abodes  of  the  blessed,  it  must  be  maintained,  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  he  did  not  possess  that  pre-eminent 
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degree  of  happiness  and  dory  to  which  he  was  exalted  at 
the  expiration  of  forty  days  from  his  resurrection.  He 
tben  ascended  to  his  Father,  haviDg  finished  the  work  of 
hnotttn  redemption ;  was  made  higher  than  the  heavens, 
asid  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 
£pb.  iv.  8.     Heh.  i.  3. 

During  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  risen 
Messiah  conversed  with  his  disciples,  expounded  to  them 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  who  spoke  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  cross,  and  his  triumphant  resurrection,  and  revealed 
to  them  nK)re  distinctly  and  clearly  the  nature  and  glory 
of  his  kingdom.     The  truth  of  the  foregoing  ohservations 
is  also  confirmed  hy  our  Lord's  admonition  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, to  whom  he  first  appeared  at  the  sepulchre,  and 
made  himself  known  unto  her.     ^^  Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ; 
hut  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to  my  God,  and  your 
God." 

The  term  paradise,  taken  in  its  full  and  comprehensive 
acceptation,  denotes  the  third  or  highest  heaven,  the  resi- 
dence of  God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  saints  and  angels, 
which  St.  Paul  emphatically  calls  paradise.  2  Cor.  xii.  4. 
This  word  expressly  sets  forth  the  happy  state  of  departed 
saints,  both  before  and  after  the  resurrection,  of  which  the 
lovely  garden  of  Eden  was  a  figure.  Let  us  briefly  glance 
at  the  resemblance  between  them,  and  point  out  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  earthly  paradise  was  planted  by  Jehovah  for  our 
once  innocent  and  happy  parents ;  and  in  their  primitive 
state  they  rejoiced  to  hear  his  voice.  The  heavenly  Eden 
was  prepared  by  a  God  of  grace  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  for  all  his  children,  where  they  will  enjoy  un- 
interrupted communion  with  the  sacred  Trinity  for  ever. 
In  the  earUily  paradise,  there  was  a  beautiful  and  fertiliz- 
ing river,  which  watered  the  garden,  and  made  it  fruitful. 
In  the  heavenly  paradise  there  is  a  pure  river  of  water  of 
life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
I  and  the  Lamb,  and  its  refreshing  streams  now  make  glad 
I  the  people  of  the  Most  High,  and  will  do  to  all  eternity. 
In  the  earthly  paradise  there  was  the  tree  of  life,  and  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  the  heavenly 
paradise  the  tree  of  life  bears  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and 
yields  her  fruit  every  montli ;  and  the  leaves  are  for  the 
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healing  of  the  nations.  It  produces  no  prohibited  fruit ; 
all  the  ransomed  are  invited  to  partake  of  it,  and  are 
nourished  to  an  endless  life.  The  immunities  of  the 
heavenly  paradise  are  far  superior  to  the  earthly.  There 
is  also  an  eternal  exclusion  of  evil  from  the  former,  to 
which  the  latter  was  exposed,  and  by  which  it  was  lost. 
In  the  heavenly  glory  there  is  no  danger  of  falling  into 
the  abyss  of  misery  :  **  Him  that  overcometh,  will  I  make 
a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  no  more  go 
out."  Rev.  iii.  12.  The  mortal  poison  of  sin  shall  not 
enter  there.  **  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it 
any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomi- 
nation, or  maketh  a  lie,  but  they  which  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life."  Rev.  xxi.  27.  No  subtle  serpent 
shall  be  permitted  to  approach  the  holy  inhabitants  of  the 
celestial  country,  nor  molest  thejr  tranquil  spirits  with  his 
hellish  temptations  :  "  The  accuser  of  the  brethren  is  cast 
down;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven." 
Pain  and  pining  sickness  of  body,  sorrow  and  vexation 
of  mind,  death  and  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  fruits  of  sin, 
shall  be  known  no  more.  God  himself  will  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  glorified  family  :  •'  they  shall 
hunger  no  more;  neither  shall  they  thirst  any  more; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  water, 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Rev. 
vii.  16,  17. 

In  the  sublime  and  striking  images  employed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  the  celestial  para- 
dise, it  is  styled,  "  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens  ;"  in  opposition  to  the  earthly  and  perish- 
able buildings  of  this  lower  world.  It  contains  many 
mansions  of  unspotted  purity  and  rest,  in  which  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever.  It  is  an  inhe- 
ritance incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.  How  unlike  the  transitory  good  things  of  this 
frail  life,  which  perish  in  the  using,  and  often  pierce  their 
unhappy  possessors  through  with  many  sorrows.  It  is 
described  as  "  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.*'  Its  foundations  are  im- 
moveable, being  the  everlasting  love  of  Jehovah,  the  un- 
alterable covenant  of  redemption,  and  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
It   is  called    **  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  where  all  its 
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subjects  are  ^^  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father." 
Rev.  i.  6.  Their  crowns  are  styled — crowns  of  life, 
crowns  of  righteousness,  and  crowns  of  glory,  which  fade 
not  away,  James  i.  12,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  1  Pet.  v.  4.  They 
are  appointed  to  reign  on  thrones  of  glory  ;  for  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  *^  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit 
with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  on  my  Father's  throne."  And  again,  **  He 
that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,"  Rev.  iii«  21.^ 
xxi.  7. 

Secondly.  Our  Lard  not  only  promised  to  the  dying 
thief  the  possession  of  heaven,  but  also  the  enjoyment  of 
his  unspeakable  glorious  presence^  **  Thou  shalt  be  with 
M£  in  paradise/'  This  is  the  crowning  blessing  of  all 
others.  If  it  were  not  for  this  additional  glory,  heaven 
itself  would  not  be  desirable  to  the  children  of  God  ;  all 
its  sweetness  would  be  lost,  and  its  splendour  impercep- 
tible. It  is  the  presence  of  the  king  constitutes  the 
court,  whether  it  is  in  a  cottage  or  a  palace.  The  world 
to  come  would  be  a  solitary  wilderness,  a  desert  of  wants 
which  no  created  fulness  could  supply  without  the  glo- 
rious presence  of  our  covenant  God  and  lovely  Redeemer. 
The  person  who  is  convinced  of  the  vanity  and  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  sublunary  things,  and  experimentally 
knows  what  it  is  to  enjoy  in  this  vale  of  tears  that  pecu- 
liarly transcendent  blessing,  the  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ,  can  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  elevated  devo- 
Uonat  ardour,  and  sublime  appeal  to  his  Almighty  Friend, 
'*  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee  !*'  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25. 
To  be  with  Christ  in  paradise,  implies  a  sight  of  his  per- 
sonal glory  as  God-man,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  ma- 
jestic presence  connected  with  endless  duration.  First, 
they  shall  see  the  exalted  Redeemer  in  his  personal  and 
mediatorial  glory.  Now  they  "  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight,"  and  only  see  *'  through  a  glass  darkly,"  a  few 
glimpses  of  his  glory  ;  yet  these  inspire  them  with  fervent 
desires  to  depart  from  a  world  of  sin  and  warfare,  tribu- 
lation and  death,  **  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better." 
For  then  they  **  shall  see  him  as  he  is,'*  and  shall  /*  know 
even  as  we  are  known."  No  mists  of  sin  and  unbelief 
shall  then  cloud  the  bright  and  refulgent  rays  of  his 
lovely  countenance,  which  constitutes  the  felicity  of  saidts 
and  Uie  glory  of  heaven  ! 

B 
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One  of  the  ancients  said  to  his  friend,  ^  when  thou  h«st 
seen  Solon,  I  shall  have' shown  thee  all  the  glory  of 
Greece/  The  instant  the  soul  enters  rest,  and  sees 
Christ,  he  will  have  seen  all  the  glory  of  paradise.  ''  He 
is  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person."  If  the  church,  when  she  had  only 
a  sight  of  him  by  faith,  rapturously  exclaimed,  "  Yea,  he 
is  ALTOGETHER  LOVELY,"  what  will  shc  say  when  he  ap- 
pears in  the  full  blaze  of  his  mediatorial  glory  ?  This  is 
the  astonishing  representation  of  heaven  given  by  him 
who  possessed  an  infinite  knowledge  of  it,  and  equitably 
demands  of  his  Father  in  the  character  of  our  righteous 
Advocate  in  behalf  of  his  elect  people  :  "  Fatiier,  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory."  From  this 
animating  description  of  heaven  we  learn,  that  its  happi- 
ness will  chiefly  consist  in  beholding  with  our  immortal 
eyes  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  in  singing  the  ceaseless 
praises  of  a  Three-One  God. 

My  christian  friends,  were  these  ^heart-reviving  truths 
more  powerfully  felt,  and  through  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  more  exemplified  in  our  walk  and  conversation,  we 
should  not  view  death  with  such  fear  and  dismay,  but 
rather  welcome  its  approach,  for  this  stingless  enemy  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  our  heavenly  home,  to 
dwell  with  him  whom  our  souls  love.  We  read  that 
when  Socrates  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  comforted 
himself  with  this  consideration,  that  he  was  going  to^the 
place  where  he  should  see  Homer,  and  other  wise  men 
who  lived  in  the  ages  before  him.  And  shall  a  heathen 
philosopher  receive  more  consolation  in  death  from  the 
thought  of  being  with  other  pagans,  than  christians  in 
the  reviving  thought  of  being  witii  the  blessed  Saviour  ? 
God  forbid.  Did  Homer  die | for  Socrates?  Were  they 
not  both  without  God,  without  Christ,  and  without  a  well- 
grounded  hope  in  the  world  to  come  ?  O  believer,  take 
care  that  you  do  not  dishonour  your  Lord  by  a  stoical 
apathy,  and  frigid  affections,  which  many  heathens  have 
not  had  in  reference  to  their  departed  companions^  their 
idol-gods,  and  false  deities. 

2.  Those  that  are  with  Christ  in  paradise  not  only 
see  but  enjoy  communion  with  him.  This  divine  fruition 
is  inseparably  connected  with  his  glorious  presence,  as 
spiritual  joy  is  with  his  gracious  presence.     Here  our. 
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comforts  go  and  come ;  they  ebb  and  flow  like  the  tides. 

To  a  heaven-bound  traveller  fair  weather  is  as  uncertain 

as  an    April  day  :  one  hour  a  bright  sun  and  clear  sky» 

the   next  overshadowed  with  clouds,  windy  storm,  and 

tempest,  Ps.  Iv.  8.    But  the  celestial  joys  in  our  Father's 

house  are  permanent  and  abiding.     In  this  land  of  sin 

and  sorrow,  when  we  are  keenly  exercised  with  afflictions 

and  temptations,  our  spirits  droop,  and  our  hearts  faint. 

The  difficulties  of  the  wav  are  many  and  insupportable  to 

flesh  and  blood :  often  tne  believer  is  constrained  to  cry 

out,   *'  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and 

uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit,  for  my  sighs  are  many 

and  my  heart  is  faint.     When  wilt  thou  come  unto  me  ? 

Do    not  forget  me,  O  Lord !"    These  heavy  complaints 

will  not  be  heard  in  heaven,  for  the  saints  shall  not  only 

behold  the  Saviour,  but  shall  be  glorified  with  him.    The 

scriptures  affirm  that  glory  shall  not  merely  be  revealed 

to  theniy  but  in  tliem^  Rom.  viii.  17.     The  King  of  Zion 

says  to  every  one  of  his  blood-bought  family,  immedi«> 

ately  upon  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 

"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast 

been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 

over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord/' 

It  is  his  joy,  for  he  is  the  author,  object,  and  source  of  it. 

^^  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous,  for  praise  is 

comely  for  the  upright."     0  what  a  delightful  day  will 

tbat  be  when  all  *'  the  ransomed  of  Jehovah  shall  come 

and  return  to  Zion,  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 

tbeir  head?;    they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and 

sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away,"  Isa.  xxxv.  10. 

3.  To  be  with  Christ  in  paradise ,  denotes  an  endless 
duration  of  unspeakable  happiness.  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away.  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city. 
This  place  is  not  our  rest,  it  is  polluted.  Misery  and  woe 
are  entailed  upon  the  man  whose  only  hope  is  in  this  life. 
The  good  things  confined  within  the  narrow  span  of  time 
are  comparable  to  a  sea  of  glass,  brittle  and  deceitful : 
it  is  mingled  with  fire,  and  will  soon  be  consumed. 
"  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night, 
in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned 
up,"  2  Pet.  iii.  10.  How  different  the  portion  of  the 
righteous  !     In  the  end  of  the  world  they  shall  receive 
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the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  their  bodies. 
These  shall  be  changed  and  fashioned  like  unto  the  glo- 
rious body  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  He  saith  to  them,  "I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  **  Because 
I  live  ye  shall  live  also ;  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more." The  eternity  of  hell  torments  is  the  gnawing 
worm,  and  the  fire  unquenchable,  which  tills  the  damned 
with  black  despair  and  inconceivable  anguish.  And  the 
saints  reigning  with  Christ  in  glory  everlasting,  consti- 
tutes the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  will  cause  their  song^  to 
be  perpetual  for  the  completing  that  felicity  which  is 
worthy  their  gracious  God  to  bestow.  Let  us  hear  the 
crowning  epithets  of  this  heavenly  paradise.  It  is  eternal 
life — eternal  glory --&n  eternal  weight  or  mass  of  glory 
— a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away — an  eternal 
house — an  eternal  inheritance ^  and  an  everlasting  king- 
dom. Well  might  the  apostle  close  his  discourse  upon  a 
subject  which  has  no  end,  with  these  consoling  words, 
**  So  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord ;  wherefore  comfort 
one  another  with  these  words."  . 

Thirdly.  The  time  when  this  promise  was  made.  The 
converted  thief  desired  Christ  to  remember  him  when  he 
came  into  his  kingdom.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  **  Verily, 
I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise.*' 
The  remarkably  gracious  answer  was  suitable  to  this  ex- 
traordinary prayer  ;  in  which  the  expiring  petitioner  was 
assured  that  the  Lord  would  not  only  remember  him  in 
paradise,  but  that  very  day  he  should  be  with  him.  It 
is  also  observable,  that  when  our  Saviour  spake  the  word, 
it  was  about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  which  corresponds 
with  our  noon  ;  consequently  the  day  was  half  gone  ;  and 
how  delightful  to  him  the  reflection  when  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  to  know  before  its  expiration  he  should  be  with 
the  Lord  in  his  kingdom  of  ineffable  joys.  There  is 
something,  my  attentive  hearers,  so  surprising  in  the 
Saviour's  prompt  reply  to  the  request  of  the  dying  thief, 
that  the  exceeding  riches  of  sovereign  grace  displayed  in 
it  beggars  all  description  !  Had  he  been  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  righteousness  all  his  days,  he  could  not  have 
made  to  him  a  more  glorious  promise.  Were  we  to  judge 
after  the  manner  of  n^en,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think 
the  Son  of  Gcod  was  addressing  some  eminent  saint  who 
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from  love  to  him  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  for  his  sake  was  laying  down  his  life,  and  not  a 
man  who  was  a  notorious  highwayman  in  heart  when  first 
nailed  to  the  cross.     Did  the  Saviour  say  to  him.  Thou 
hast  been  a  wicked  malefactor ;  for  thy  heinous  crimes 
thou   art  transfixed  to  the  ignominious  tree ;  ever  since 
thou  hast  been  suspended  there,  thou  hast  united  with 
thy  miserable  companion  and  my  cruel  murderers  in  re- 
viling me?     No.     Blessed  be  his  name,  he  upbraideth 
not,  for  he  hateth  putting  away.     Neither  did  he  reply,  I 
M^ill  surely  show  thee  mercy,  but  I  intend  to  consign  thee 
first  to  the  yawning  gulf  of  perdition  for  a  few  years,  that 
the  flames  of  purgatory  may  purify  thy  polluted   soul. 
**  Wonder,  O  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  O  earth  !*'  to 
the  confusion  of  devils,  the  mortification  of  self-righteous 
pharisees,  the  encouragement  of  broken-hearted  sinners, 
and  the  joy  of  angels,  the  adorable  Redeemer  answers, 
**  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me 
in  paradise." 

There  are  persons  who  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  fall  asleep  when  separated  from 
the  body,  and  are  in  an  unconscious  state  of  existence  until 
the  resurrection  mom.  And  they  have  been  very  much 
perplexed  with  this  text,  because  it  absolutely  contradicts 
their  unfounded  and  unreasonable  supposition  ;  therefore 
they  cavil  at  the  punctuation,  and  remove  the  comma  from 
the  pronoun  thee,  and  place  it  after  the  phrase  to-day, 
contending  that  it  ought  to  he  pointed  thus, — "  Verily,  I 
say  unto  thee  to-day,  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise,*' 
This  alteration  restricts  the  day  to  the  time  when  our 
Lord  spake  these  words ;  instead  of  denoting  the  time 
when  the  converted  thief  was  to  enter  his  kingdom ;  and 
leaves  the  exact  period  undetermined,  when  he  was  to 
enter  glory,  in  the  va^ue  declaration, "  Thou  shalt  be  with 
me  in  paradise'*  Hi  somedistant  undetermined  future  period. 
If  this  impious  conduct  is  pursued,  and  this  unwarrantable 
licence  permitted  in  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  farewell 
common  sense  and  unchangeable  truth  !  If  the  uncertain 
notions  of  fallible  men  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  simple 
and  plain  testimony  of  scripture,  there  are  no  delusions, 
however  absurd,  but  what  might  be  inculcated  as  con- 
sistent with  the  inspired  volume,  according  to  the  wild 
reveries  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  wrest  the  scripture 
to  their  own  destruction,  because  they  hate  the  light,  and 
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receive  not  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  Materialists,  who 
deny  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  be- 
long to  this  class  of  persons,  and  erroneously  conjecture 
that  the  soul  is  inactive  from  the  period  of  its  separation 
from  the  body  until  the  last  day.  This  Socinian  hypothe- 
sis is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  anti-scriptural.  The  soul 
is  a  thinking  being,  ^nd  can  no  more  be  divested  of 
thought,  than  matter  can  be  deprived  of  solidity,  or  of 
length  and  breadth,  which  are  essential  properties  of  all 
bodies,  as  much  as  a  conscious  state  of  being  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  essence  of  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  an 
immortal  spirit.  The  soul-sleeping  system  has  a  baneful 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  worldly  men ;  it  lulls  the 
guilty  conscience  in  its  slumbers,  and  calls  in  question  the 
final  day  of  retribution,  and  thus  hardens  the  wicked  in 
their  sins*  For  if  the  spirit  falls  asleep  with  the  body, 
where  is  the  scripture  to  prove  that  it  shall  be  raisM  again  ? 
Upon  the  admissibility  of  this  supposition,  the  fatal  and 
delusive  doctrine  of  the  soul's  eternal  sleep  must  be 
irrefutably  established,  which  is  all  the  heaven  the  ungodly 
desire.  They  ^^  shall  seek^death,  and  shall  not  find  it; 
and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  flee  from  them/' 
Rev.  ix.  6.  What  a  gloomy  and  discouraging  aspect  it 
presents  to  unbelievers,  in  reference  to  their  departed  chris- 
tian friends  and  relatives,  whose  souls  it  represents  as 
locked  up  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death,  as  incapable  of 
happiness  as  their  bodies ;  and  therefore  it  robs  them  of 
the  joyous  and  pleasing  remembrance  of  the  gospel  fact 
of  being  with  Christ  in  glory.  With  respect  to  believers 
I  themselves,,  according  to  this  chilling  scheme,  how  truly 
comfortless  the  prospect  of  death  t  Far  better  would  it  be 
for  them  to  remain  in  this  wilderness  of  sorrow  and  a£3ic- 
tioB,  where  they  often  enjoy  the  gracious  presence  of  their 
Grod,  in  his  service,  which  is  perfect  freedom ;  and  fre- 
quently have  their  spirits  refreshed,  and  their  hearts 
delighted  with  the  soul-cheering  visits  of  their  Almighty 
Friend^  than  enter  a  state  of  inactivity  and  unconscious 
existence.  This  benumbing  chimera  flatly  contradicts  the 
word  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  rejected  by  all  real 
christians,  with  merited  disdain  and  holy  detestation.  The 
unerring  language  of  inspiration  is  explicit.  The  ungodly 
antediluvians  and  Sodomites  are  now  suflering  the  veo- 
geance  of  eternal  fire.  1  Peta:  iii.  19,  20.  Jude  7.  The 
rich  glutton  that  fared  sumi^uoosly    every   day^   and 
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despised  poor  Lazarus,  is  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  bell,  being 
tormented  with  unquenchable  flames  of  brimstone  and  fire, 
St.  Luke  xvi.  25.    O  who  can  fail  asleep  amidst  devouring 
:fire ;  and  who  can  slumber  tortured  in  everlasting  burn- 
ings?    **  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid  ;  fearfulness  hath 
surprised  the  hypocrites.      Who  among  us  shall  dwell 
with  the  devouring  fire  ?    Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings  ?"  "  For  the  smoke  of  their  torments 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever."  Though  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  indescribably  dreadful  to  the  wicked,  it  is  a 
theme  which  causes  the  troubled  hearts  of  the  righteous 
to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.     When 
Moses  and  Elias  conversed  with  Christ  upon  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  upon  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  cross, 
they  certainly  were  not  asleep.     The  happy  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  who  serve  God  in  his  temple  without 
being  weary,  though  they  rest  not  day  nor  night,  are  far 
from  being  in  an  unconscious  state.    *^  Whilst  we  are  at 
home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;"  and  when 
we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord. 
It  was  this  animating  and  sure  hope  of  the  faithful  entering 
glory  immediately  their  souls  leave  the  body,  caused  St. 
Paul  to  say,  though  he  enjoyed  such  an  elevated  degree 
of  communion  with  God,  equal  to  any  saint  upon  earth, 
**  I  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  bet- 
ter."   The  thought  of  reigning  with  his  Almighty  Friend, 
inspired  him  to  sii^  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  with 
all  its  attending  evils,  *^  None  of  these  things  move  me  ; 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy."     "  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
ofiTered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."    "  For 
I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that 
be  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  against 
that  day."  These  divine  verities  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  firmly 
believed  and  vitally  experienced.    Through  the  energy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  all-im- 
portant truths  of  the^gospel  with  such  unshaken  constancy 
and  intrepidity  of  spirit,  that  in  these  days  of  modem 
rejinement  and  liberalism,  the  worldly-minded  and  fashion- 
able professors  of  every  sect,  would  have  denounced  them 
as  obstinate  bigots,  wild  fanatics,  and  absolute  madmen. 
But  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection  ;  and  our  Lord  declares, 
*^  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  hateth 
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his  life  in  this  world,  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal," 
St.  John  xii.  25.  These  noble  witnesses,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  possessed  the  enjoyment  of  the  full 
assurance  of  faith ;  and  a  hope,  fraught  with  a  blessed 
immortality,  fired  their  zeal  with  a  celestial  flame,  the 
floods  of  the  enemy  could  never  quench — which  was 
stronger,  and  shone  brighter  than  the  fierce  flames  that 
consumed  their  mortal  bodies.  Listen  attentively,  and 
you  will  hear  them  sing  the  song  of  triumphant  victory  in 
the  midst  of  cold,  hunger,  nakedness,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  in  the  face  of  devouring  fires,  the  sword,  and  death  : 
**  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  na- 
kedness, or  peril,  or  sword?  ^ay,  in  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us.  For 
I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  life,  nor  death,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  aWe  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

We  now  proceed,  fourthly  and  lastly,  to  the  truth  and 
infallible  certainty  of  this  consoling  promise,  "  Verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 
Verily,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  translated,  amen,  is  of  itself  a 
pure  Hebrew  word,  signifying  firmness,  stability,  faithful- 
ness ;  it  is  expressive  of  consent  or  desire,  so  be  it ;  in 
this  sense  it  concludes  prayers,  and  also  thanksgivings, 
St.  Matt.  vi.  13.  Rom.  xv.  33.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Rom.  xi. 
36.  xvi.  27.  It  is  used  as  a  word  of  affirmation ;  in  truth, 
verily  it  is  so.  St.  Matt.  v.  18,  26.  vi.  2.  In  this  signi- 
fication we  are  to  understand  it  in  the  text.  It  is  likewise 
worthy  of  your  marked  attention  (according  to  the  obser- 
vation of  a  learned  critic)  that  no  one  but  our  blessed 
Redeemer  ever  uses  it  in  the  New  Testament  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence  as  a  definite  word  of  affirmation.  Yet 
in  this  sense  it  concludes  all  the  four  gospels.  It  is  also 
applied  to  our  blessed  Lord  as  a  noun,  which  was  to  cer- 
tify to  the  mind  of  all  repentant  sinners,  that  he  not 
merely  spake  the  truth,  but  that  he  was  the  unerring  and 
infinite  Fountain  of  truth. — "These  things  saith  the  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  witness."  Rev.  iii.  14.  In  this 
character  as  the  faithful  Saviour,  he  is  indeed  unyielding 
firmness  and  immutable  stability  —  neither  smiles  nor 
frowns — pleasures  nor  pains — prosperity  nor  adversity—^ 
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could  ever  cause  him  for  a  moment  to  relinquish  what  he 
bad  undertaken  to  accomplish  for  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  and  the  glory  of  God,  when  he  was  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.  He  courageously  travelled 
the  path  of  unexampled  tribulation  alone.  **  Who  is  this 
that  Cometh  from  £dom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Boz- 
rah  ?  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength  ?  I  that  speak  in  righteousness, 
mighty  to  save.  I  have  trodden  the  wine- press  alone, 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me."  The  trea- 
chery of  friends  and  the  implacable  hatred  of  his  evil  and 
relentless  enemies,  combined  and  strengthened  with  the 
craft  and  assaults  of  the  devil,  could  not  in  the  least  in- 
fluence his  stedfast  and  faithful  heart  to  give  up  that 
cause  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  namely,  the 
stupendous  undertaking  of  human  redemption,  which  he 
emphatically  calls  his  Father's  business ;  a  work  far  ex- 
ceeding in  wisdom,  power,  grace  and  glory  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  *'  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  gods?  who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders." 

Ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  merciful  declarations  of  the 
Son  of  God,  are  not  like  the  pompous  promissory  affirma- 
tions of  deceptive  men,  who  mean  nothing  but  words,  nor 
do  they  resemble  the  vain  shadows,  and  empty  bubbles  of 
this  perishing  world,  that  is  rapidly  passing  away,  which 
disappoint  our  hopes,  and  blight  our  expectations ;  no  : 
they  Qontain  imperishable  and  eternal  realities,  and  enrich 
the  believer  with  all  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
which  never  fade  away,  and  ultimately  bring  the  saints  to* 
the  possession  of  those  blessed  mansions,  where  sin,  sor- 
row, and  tribulation,  cannot  enter,  and  where  they  will  for 
ever  triumphantly  reign  with  their  exalted  Redeemer,  in 
his  glorious  kingdom,  in  all  the  bloom  of  immortal  youth. 
"  All  things  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's."  Our  divine  Redeemer  and  exalted  Sovereign 
Lord  will  in  the  language  of  triumphant  joy  welcome 
home  all  his  redeemed  family,  saying,  *'  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

That  the  invariable  faithfulness  of  the  Saviour  was  con- 
firmed by  this  significant  word  verily ^  to  the  comfort  of 
the  convicted  malefactor,  upon  which  he  simply  depended, 
even  in  his  last  breath,  will  be  easily  ascertained,  if  we 
b3 
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attend  to  our  blessed  Lord's  usual  method  of  introducing^ 
to  the  notice  of  his  hearers  some  mighty  and  important 
truth.  I  have  only  time  to  furnish  you  with  one  illustra- 
tion of  the  foregoing  remarks  ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  ;  the  veracity  of  which 
no  real  christian  can  doubt,  no  more  than  he  can  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  introduces  this 
all-important  subject  to  Nicodemus,  in  the  following  im- 
pressive and  emphatic  manner — "  Verily,  verily ^  1  say 
unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  And  to  assure  the  penitent  thief  of 
the  truth  of  his  declaration,  he  saith,  "  verily  ;"  or 
"  amen,  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise."  As  if  he  had  said.  As  certain  as  I  am  the  faith- 
ful and  true  Witness,  thou  shalt  not  be  deceived  in  re- 
posing implicit  and  unlimited  confidence  in  me ;  for  I 
most  solemnly  affirm,  as  thy  dying  Saviour,  and  the  ever- 
living  Jehovah,  that  I  will  receive  thy  deathless  soul  in 
a  few  hours  into  the  kingdom  of  my  glory.  And  has  not 
every  returning  prodigal,  I  ask,  the  same  solid  ground  of 
confidence  ?  Why  should  any  believing  sinner  doubt  the 
fulfilment  of  his  gracious  and  free  promise  of  pardon, 
peace,  life,  and  salvation,  when  the  blessed  Jesus  is  faith- 
fulness itself?     Remember, 

**  The  voice  that  rolls  the  stars  along, 
Speaks  all  the  promises." 

And  finally,  it  is  written,  **  All  the  promises  of  God  in 
him  are  yea,  and  in  him,  amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God 
by  us." 

Having  now  shown  you,  my  friends,  a  little  of  the  ex- 
ceeding riches  of  divine  grace  in  the  conversion  and  salva^ 
tion  of  one  of  the  thieves  who  was  crucified  with  our  Lord; 
this  monument  of  mercy  will  be  a  standing  proof  to  the 
end  of  time,  or  the  last  burning  day,  that  Chnst  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief. 

The  young  man,  whose  name  I  have  before  mentioned, 
in  some  measure  experienced  the  efiicacy  of  the  same 
grace,  in  opening  his  eyes  to  see  and  feel  his  condition  as 
a  lost  sinner,  and  working  in  his  heart  true  repentance, 
that  (with  others  who  attended  him)  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, like  the  penitent  thief,  he  is  now  with  Christ  in 
everlasting  glory.  A  week  before  he  suffered,  his  eldest 
brother  called  upon  me  with  the  melancholy  intelligence ; 
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and  told  me,  that  he  was  usiDg  every  effort— that  three 
petitions  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  very  re- 
spectably signed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  commutation  of 
punishment  to  transportation  for  life ;  but  they  were  all 
unavailable,  because  the  judge  who  tried  him  refused  to 
sign  them,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1.  Because  he  had 
been  in  prison  before,  for  buying  stolen  poultry.    2.  Be- 
cause he  manifested  a  degree  of  hardihood  on  his  trial 
unbecoming  his  awful  situation,  which  was  particularly 
marked  by  the  judge  and  the  court ;  but  I  have  since 
been  credibly  informed,  that  this  arose  more  from  his  na- 
tural manner,  than  a  design  to  behave  unseemly.     3.  He 
-was  connected  with  a  gang  of  nightly  depredators ;  and 
as  sheep-stealing  is  now  practised  to  an  alarming  extent, 
the  judges  are  determined  to  punish  the  offenders  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  law,  in  order  to  deter  others  from 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  those  of  a  similar  na- 
ture.    He  had  been  to  hear  me  preach  in  Bury  Street 
Chapel,  about  three  years  ago,  when  his  attention  was 
more  than  usually  arrested,  and  he  appeared  deeply  to 
regret  that  circumstances  obliged  him  to  return  into  the 
country,  lest  he  should  be  again  entangled  with  his  wicked 
companions,  and  brought  to  ruin.     Alas  !  his  fears  were 
too  well  founded  !     Knowing  that  the  poor  young  fellow 
V7as  under  sentence  of  death,  and  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  him  in  this  life,  as  he  was  appointed  to  die  in  a  few 
days,  I  sent  him  a  plain  letter,  in  which  I  briefly  pointed 
out  his  wretched  condition  as  a  sinner  before  God ;  ear- 
nestly and  affectionately  exhorted  him,  under  a  sense  of 
his  guilt  and  aggravating  transgressions  to  flee  from  the 
wraQi  to  come,  fervently  praying  to  Christ  for  mercy,  and 
trusting  in  him  alone  for  pardon,  holiness,  and  eternal 
life,  who  died  for  the  ungodly. 

As  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  by  the  generality  of 
my  readers,  I  present  them  with  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which 
is  as  follows : 

March  J7, 18J9. 

My  Dear  Friend, 
^  I  am  indeed  unspeakably  grieved  to  hear  of  your  truly 
calamitous  and  awful  condition.  It  is  my  fervent  prayer, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  be  pleased  to  have 
mercy  upon  you,  and  work  in  your  heart  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
true  repentance  unto  eternal  life.  Amen.  As  there  is  not 
the  least  hope  for  you  in  this  miserable  world,  I  most 
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earnestly  and  affectionately  beseech  you,  not  to  lose  a 
moment  of  time  in  praying  to  God,  in  the  blessed  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  may  open  your  eyes,  and  let  you 
see  and  feel  your  sinful  state  by  nature  and  practice. 
Ever  recollect,  we  are  all  vile  sinners  against  God,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not ;  that  all  mankind  are  born  in  sin,  so 
that  we  have  gone  astray  from  God  ever  since  we  had  a 
being,  and  we  are  all  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  return 
unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  never-dying  souls. 
This  being  the  helpless  state  of  all  the  children  of  Adam, 
we  cannot  possibly  be  saved  because  of  any  goodness  in 
us,  for  we  have  all  gone  out  of  the  way  of  truth,  **  There 
is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one/'  See  Romans,  chap.  3. 
Never  forget,  then,  that  you  are  a  poor,  ruined,  and  lost 
sinner:  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  even  the  chief  /  Therefore,  whatever  your  iniqui- 
ties may  be,  you  can  he  but  the  chief  of  sinners  !  You 
ought  not  to  despair,  as  long  as  it  is  written,  "  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  cleanseth  from  all  sin" 
1  St.  John  ii.  7.  The  greater  sinner  you  see  and  feel 
yourself  to  be,  the  more*  welcome  you  are  to  come  to  the 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  who  hath  faithfully  promised,  "  Him 

THAT   COMETH    UNTO    ME  I  WILL   IN   NO   WISE   CAST   OUT." 

St.  John  vi.  37. 

My  fellow-sinner,  fall  down  on  your  knees  before  God, 
and  humbly  confess  your  sins,  and  constantly  beg  of  him 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  have  mercy  upon  you  a 
miserable  sinner.  In  your  prayers  plead  the  above-men- 
tioned promise  of  the  Saviour,  made  to  all  them  who  are 
enabled  to  come  by  faith  to  him.  I  hope  you  feel  your 
sins  great  and  numerous,  but  remember  they  are  not 
as  great  as  the  Almighty  Saviour.  He  is  infinitely  more 
able  to  save  you  from  sin,  hell,  and  everlasting  destruc-^ 
tion,  than  all  your  spiritual  enemies  are  able  to  destroy. 
Should  you  groau  tinder  the  weight  and  burden  of  your 
sins,  saying,  They  are  too  heavy  a  burden  for  me  to  bear ; 
pray  to  the  all-merciful  Jesus, and  all-sufficient  Redeemer, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  grace  to  come  unto 
him  by  faith,  and  help  you  to  cast  your  burden  upon  him ; 
then  you  will  find  rest  for  your  weary  soul. 

Read  with  humble  and  fervent  prayer  the  encouraging 
promise  which  the  Lord  Jesus  hath  graciously  made  to 
you,  and  all  other  sinners,  who  are  crying  out,  *  *What 
must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Malt.  xi.  28, 29,  30.  If  you  are 
tempted  at  any  time  to  think  that  your  sins  are  too  great 
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to  be  forgiven,  you  should  remember  that  the  Son  of  God 
has  pardoned  as  great  sinners  as  ever  you  were.  I  can 
assure  you  from  holy  writ,  that  if  you  by  faith  and  prayer 
trust  in  the  person,  blood  and  righteousness  of  the  Son  of 
Grod,  the  Almighty  Friend  of  sinners,  **  though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool,"  Isaiah  i.  18. 
What  think  you  of  the  dying  thief  upon  the  cross,  Mary 
Magdalene,  wicked  Manassek,  the  publican,  and  the  three 
thousand  that  crucified  and  murdered  the  Lord  of  glory? 
These  are  all  saved  ;  and  Christ  is  as  able  and  as  willing 
to  save  you,  if  you  put  your  whole  trust  in  him.  I  most 
earnestly  beg  of  you  never  to  deceive  yourself  by  vainly 
imagining  that  Go4  will  show  you  mercy  (or  any  other 
sinner)  for  any  good  thing  you  may  think  you  can  perform, 
for  all  that  the  best  of  men  can  do  is  mixed  with  sin,  and 
deserves  eternal  death.  Neither  think  for  a  moment  that 
you  can  make  your  peace  with  Ood,  no  more  than  you  can 
satisfy  the  violated  laws  of  your  country  without  suffering 
death.  If  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  show  to 
your  unspeakable  joy  and  comfort,  that  he  hat  for  ever 
made  your  peace  with  Goc?  by  shedding  his  precious  blood, 
and  thereby  given  complete  satisfaction  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther for  all  your  sins.  See  Eph.  2nd  chapter,  particularly 
from  the  8th  verse  to  the  end.  Read  also  the  15th  chapter 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  also  the  18th  chapter,  and  the  7th 
chapter  beginning  at  the  36th  verse  to  the  end,  23rd 
chapter  from  verse  39  to  50.  See  Isa.  55th  chapter,  read 
with  humble  prayer  the  whole  chapter,  particularly  the 
1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9th  verses. 

And  may  the  Lord*by  his  Holy  Spirit  open  your  under- 
standing, that  you  may  know  these  scriptures  which  show 
you  the  way  of  salvation.  Read  the  tracts  also,  and 
lend  them  to  your  fellow-prisoaers.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  when  your  brother  returns  that  you  are  looking  only 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  life  and  eternal  salvation  in  the 
world  to  come. 

From  youi^  real  friend  and  well-wisher, 

HENRY  HEAP. 

To  JosiAH  Paine, 
Condemned  CelU  Maidstone  Gaol, 
Kent. 

This  letter  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter,  the  chaplain  of  the 
prison,  read  to  him  twice,  and  helped  him  to  find  out  the 
different  portions  of  Scripture  to  which  I  referred  as  ap- 
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plicable  to  his  case,  and  every  sensibly  lost  sinner;  and 
with  great  kindness  and  fidelity  expounded  the  passages^ 
which  were  greatly  blessed  to  him. 

The  earnest  exhortations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter  were 
the  means  through  the  unction  of  the  divine  Spirit  of 
bringing  him  to  a  deep  sense  of  his  lost  condition  as  a 
sinner,  after  the  awful  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced, 
which  terminated,  we  have  solid  grounds  to  believe,  in 
true  repentance.  Of  the  kind  and  unremitting  attention 
of  the  chaplain,  and  the  anxious  solicitude  he  manifested 
for  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul^  poor  Paine  spoke 
to  me  in  pleasing  and  very  grateful  terms.  Well  would 
it  be  if  all  the  prisons  in  London  and  the  country,  yea, 
and  all  the  churches  and  chapels  too,  were  favoured 
with  such  an  able,  affectionate,  and  excellent  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.  As  their  numbers  are  comparatively  few, 
and  the  harvest  is  great,  may  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send 
forth  more  faithful  labourers  into  the  vineyard.    Amen. 

The  day  before  he  suffered  death,  his  brother  Samuel 
called  upon  me  early  in  the  morning,  to  say  that  Josiah 
had  a  particular  desire  to  see  n)e.  I  set  off  in  the  after- 
noon, and  reached  the  prison  about  half-past  nine  o'clock. 
I  first  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Winter,  with  whom  I 
was  at  home  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  being  very  desirous 
to  see  the  prisoner  that  night,  he  gave  me  a  note  to  Mr. 
Agar,  the  governor,  who  kindly  conducted  me  to  the  cell; 

My  hearers,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  felt 
when  entering  this  dreary  abode,  in  beholding  a  fine  hand-* 
some  young  man,  who  was  to  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  in  a  few  hours,  before  he  had  reached  the 
full  bloom  of  youth  I  I  first  asked*  him  if  he  knew  me  ? 
He  answered  with  considerable  emotion,  '  O  yes !  and 
remember  both  seeing  and  hearing  you  in  Bury  Street 
Chapel."  I  then  said,  *  My  poor  dear  fellow,  I  am  truly 
distressed  to  find  you  in  this  awful  situation.'  He  observed 
with  a  pleasant  countenance,  which  was  an  indication  of 
a  thankful  heart  and  great  composure  of  mind,  '  I  ana 
glad  you  are  come,  for  I  desired  very  much  to  see  you. 
And  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  be  In  heaven  by 
this  time  to-morrow  night !'  I  replied,  *  The  Lord  grant 
that  your  expectation  may  be  a  good  hope  through  grace  : 
then  I  am  certain  you  will  possess  a  different  mansion  to 
this.'  He  then  eagerly  took  up  my  letter,  with  the  Bible, 
and  said,—*  Mr.  Winter  has  read  it  to  me  two  or  three 
times,  and  highly  approves  it ;  and  has  kmdly  helped  me 
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to  look  out  the  passages  and  explained  them  to  me,  and 
they  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  my  troubled  mind/ 
After  further  conversation  with  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor,  I  said,  *  Whatever  tune  he  would  wish  to  see  me 
in  the  morning  (Qod  willing)  I  would  be  with  him,'  and 
if  I  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  him,  I  would  cheer- 
fully have  remained  with  him  all  night ;  but  as  he  was  not 
to  suffer  till  twelve  o'clock  the  following  day,  I  advised 
him  in  faith  and  earnest  prayer  to  commit  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  compassionate  and  Almighty  Redeemer,  and 
if  possible  to  fall  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two ;  he  would 
then  be  refreshed,  and  the  better  able  to  watch  and  pray/ 
The  time  fixed  was  half-past  five,  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  turnkeys  I  speak  it,  they  would  with  pleasure  have 
admitted  me  at  two  or  three  had  I  requestea  it.  I  entered 
the  prison  exactly  at  the  time  appointed,  and  when  the 
cell  door  was  opened  I  perceived  that  he  was  just  finishing 
his  last  letter  to  his  poor  wife,  vihom  he  was  leavine  a 
destitute  widow  with  two  small  children,  and  near  her 
confinement  with  a  third,  herself  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age !  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  in  his  mind,  and  whether  he 
had  been  to  sleep  ?     He  replied, '  he  thought  he  had  slept 
half  an  hour ;  that  he  felt  great  anxiety  in  his  mind  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  his  eternal  state.'     I  said,  *  if  you 
rest  solely  upon  the   glorious  person  of  the  Gk>d-man 
Mediator,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  blood 
and  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  your  sins  and  the 
acceptance  of  your  person  in  the  sight  of  a  just  and  holy 
God,  there  was  no  cause  of  fear ;  Christ  came  into  this 
world  on  purpose  to  save  such  sinners  as  he  was,  and  the 
more  sinful,  helpless,  and  wretched  he  saw  and  felt  him- 
self, he  had  the  greater  need  of  the  Almighty  Physician ; 
that  the  divine  Saviour  was  unspeakably  more  honoured 
and  glorified  in  saving  great  sinners  like  him,  than  those 
who  thought  themselves  better  than  other  people,  because 
they  had  not  been  permitted  to  break  out  into  open  and 
scandalous  sins.    And  I  could  assure  him,  that  Christ  had 
saved  some  of  the  greatest  sinners  that  ever  lived  upon 
earth,  and  that  he  never  said  an  unkind  word  to  any  of 
them  that  humbly  and  earnestly  applied  to  him  for  mercy ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  according  to  nis  sovereign,  free,  rich, 
and  abounding  grace,  he  satisfied  their  most  expanded 
desires,  and  gave  more  than  they  were   able  to  ask  or 
think.    That  these  were  left  on  record  for  our  encourage- 
ment to  trust  in  Christ,  for  he  still  possesses  the  same 
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tender  heart  and  merciful  nature ;  and  observed,  If  you 
look  to  him  by  faith  as  a  helpless,  ruined  sinner,  acknow- 
ledging to  him  that  you  deserve  to  die  eternally  for  your 
sins  against  Grod  and  man,  he  will  set  your  soul  at  a  happy 
liberty,  saying,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given.'* **  Fear  not,  for  I  will  be  with  thee ;  be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God !"  Remember  if  you  were 
not  spiritually  sick,  you  would  not  need  the  great  Physi- 
cian. If  it  were  not  for  lost  sinners  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  his  coming  into  the  world  would  have  been  in 
vain.  <<  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick."  **  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance."  Now,  surely,  he  that  left  his 
Father's  bosom  to  call  by  his  grace  sinners  to  repentance, 
will  not  relinquish  a  returning  sinner  like  you.  Persons 
may  be  too  good  for  Christ  in  their  own  estimation^  but 
they  cannot  be  too  bad.  The  skill  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician is  displayed  in  some  desperate  case  which  is  given 
up  by  others  as  incurable.  Therefore,  the  more  deadly 
sick  we  are,  and  receive  the  healing  e£fects  of  the  blood 
of  Immanuel,  for  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed,  the  more 
thankful  we  shall  be,  and  celebrate  in  higher  strains  his 
endless  praise ! 

I  moreover  showed  him,  that  Christ  neither  expected 
nor  required,  that  helpless  sinners  should  love  him  before 
they  applied  to  him  for  mercy :  for  he  knows  well  that 
they  would  never  come  to  him  until  they  had  tried  all 
other  expedients,  and  every  other  refuge  had  failed. — 
This  was  precisely  the  case  with  the  woman  in  the  gospel, 
who  had  expended  all  her  living  upon  other  physicians ; 
but  instead  of  growmg  better,  she  was  worse  :  and  what 
brought  her  at  last  to  Christ  ?  nothing  less  than  pure  and 
pressing  necessity.  Did  he  upbraid  her,  and  say^  YeSf 
you  can  come  to  me  when  you  can  obtain  no  help  from 
others  ?  No,  blessed  be  his  name  ;  he  healed  her  without 
money,  and  without  price.  I  likewise/ proved  to  him,  that 
the  converted  thief  who  was  crucified  with  Christ,  was  no 
other  than  a  hardened  villain  when  first  nailed  to  the 
cross,  as  wetl  as  the  other  that  was  left ;  and  confirmed 
the  truth  of  this  remark  by  the  united  testimony  of  St. 
Matt,  xxvii.  44,  and  St.  Mark  xv.  32.  I  farther  illus- 
trated the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  the  vilest 
sinners,  from  the  parable  of,  the  prodigal  son^  and  parti- 
cularly impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  the  prodigal  never 
thought  of  returning  to  his  father's  house  until  he  began 
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to  be  in  want,  and  actually  perishing  for  bread ;  then  he 
returned  to  his  offended  father,  and  was  graciously  re-- 
ceivedy  not  merely  without  a  murmuring  word,  but  with 
^very  demonstration  of  joy,  music,  and  dancing.  Believe 
me,  niy  dear  fellow-sinner,  that  not  only  God  and  Christy 
but  tbe  angels  in  heaven,  are  rejoicing  to  see  you  return 
to  God,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  welcome  your  happy 
spirit  into  everlasting  rest. 

He  would  occasionally  say  to  me,  '*  those  scriptures 
are  a  great  consolation  to  my  mind,  but  I  sometimes  think 
my  sins  are  too  numerous  to  be  forgiven  !*'  I  exhorted 
him  to  pray  against  this  temptation,  as  proceeding  from 
Satan  and  his  own  unbelieving  heart,  %nd  to  which  the 
most  eminent  saints  are  often  exposed  in  this  world  of  sin 
and  conflict ;  that  if  he  gave  way  to  unbelieving  fears, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  sin  he  ever  committed,  which 
consisted  in  rejecting  the  remedy  Ood  had  in  rich  grac4 
provided  for  the  lost  and  unworthy,  in  disbelieving  God'i 
holy  word,  and  believing  Satan,  the  father  of  lies.  It 
was  undervaluing  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  which 
was  shed  for  the  vilest  transgressors ;  its  cleansing 
power  has  brought  millions  of  them  that  were  ready  to 
perish,  to  heaven.  I  am  ^lad  you  feel  yourself  a  sinner, 
but  recollect  the  Son  of  God  is  a  great  Saviour.  He  is 
more  able  to  save  those  who  trust  in  him,  than  sin  is  able 
to  destroy.  That  though  I  had  not  been  permitted  to 
oflend  capitally  against  the  laws  of  my  country,  I  was  a 
far  greater  sinner  than  he  was  ;  for  I  had  possessed 
greater  advantages,  and  had  not  improved  them  as  I 
ought,  and  therefore  have  sinned  against  greater  light  and 
knowledge  ;  yet  notwithstanding  my  aggravating  and 
numberless  transgressions,  I  trust  my  everlasting  all  into 
the  hands  of  my  most  merciful  Redeemer,  and  I  believed 
that  he  would  not  disappoint  my  humble  expectation. 
But  if  he  is  not  able  to  save  you,  he  is  not  able  to  save 
me.  I  rest  upon  his  word  of  promise ;  and  if  you  are 
enabled  to  do  the  same,  you  will  happily  find  him  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  infinitely  better  than  your  fears.  **  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation." 

To  these  plain  gospel  statements,  with  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  he  listened  with  the  most  intense  interest,  which 
deeply  affected  my  heart ;  and  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
this  solemn  and  truly  interesting  scene,  in  prayer,  con. 
versation^  and  expounding  different  passages  of  scripture, 
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which  he  desired  to  understand,  and  that  he  thougkt 
svitable  to  his  case.  I  spent  near  three  hours ;  and  though 
in  a  dismal  cold  cell,  /  nttmber  them  among  the  most 
happy  moments  I  ever  enjoyed.  I  firmly  believe  the  Lord 
heard  and  answered  our  fervent  and  importunate  prayers, 
according  to  his  promise,  which  we  often  pleaded,  namely, 
^'  That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven/'  It  matters  not  whether 
it  be  in  a  prison  or  in  a  pdace,  for  ^'  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  I  am  in  the  mkist 
of  &em,"  St.  Matt,  xviii.  19,  20.  The  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  being  with  us,  converted  the  solitary  dungeon 
into  the  house  of  God,  and  the  very  gate  of  heaven  ! ! ! 
I  was  favoured  with  enlargement  of  heart  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  liberty  of  speech  in  pleading  for  mercy  :  ai^ 
he  enjoyed  much  comfort  of  mind  and  peace  of  con- 
science, so  that  we  wept  and  rejoiced  together ;  and  I 
hope,  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  blood  of  Christ, 
I  shall  unite  in  heaven  with  him,  the  penitent  thief  upon 
the  cross,  and  myriads  of  saved  sinners,  in  gathering  fruit 
unto  life  eternal,  and  in  singing  ceaseless  praises  to  God 
and  the  Lamb. 

He  once  observed  to  me,  **  I  feel  now  uncommonly  low 
in  my  mind."  I  replied,  "  My  friend,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  that,  the  solemn  hour  of  your  departure  is  drawing 
nigh.  Death  is  at  all  times  a  serious  event,  and  always 
an  awful  and  destructive  enemy  to  flesh  and  blood.  And 
when  you  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  are  to 
leave  the  world — not  to  feel^  you  would  be  destitute  of  all 
susceptibility  of  impression,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
witness ;  or  above  the  sensations  of  mortality,  which  is 
impossible,  so  long  as  you  are  in  the  body."  We  kneeled 
down  together,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  Christ,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  not  to 
forsake  his  helpless  afflicted  servant,  and  divinely  support 
him  preparatory  and  during  the  bitter  pains  of  nature^ 
death,  assuring  his  heart,  by  the  Spirit  the  Comforter,  that 
he  was  redeemed  from  the  torments  of  the  second  death — 
eternal  damnation  :  then  he  would  sing,  "  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff"  they 
oomfort  me." 

After  we  rose  from  prayer  he  was  much  comforted,  and 
greatly  delivered  from  the  cruel  fears  of  the  last  enemy. 
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He  wished  me  to  see  the  letter  he  had  written  to  his  poor 
wife,  who  might  then  be  considered  a  widow,  and  his  child- 
ren fatherless.  He  appeared  to  feel  more  for  their  forlorn 
condition  than  he  did  for  himself,  and  wept  bitterly, 
piteoQsly  exclaiming,  *  it  is  my  great  sins  and  wicked 
course  of  life  which  have  redaced  them  to  this  wretched- 
ness. O  that  by  my  sufferings  I  could  preserve  them 
irom  it.'  These  piercing  lamentations  were  almost  too 
much  for  me  to  bear ;  but  I  was  the  means  of  tranquillizing 
his  mind,  by  reminding  him,  that  as  the  Lord  had  enabled 
him  to  trust  his  immortal  soul  into  his  hand,  it  was  his 
duty  and  privilege  to  commit  his  dear  wife  and  helpless 
children  unto  his  never-failing  protection,  who  has  pro- 
mised to  be  **  a  husband  to  the  widow,  and  a  father  to 
the  fotherless."  He  attempted  to  read  the  letter,  but 
was  too  much  affected  to  proceed  ;  and  therefore  gave  it 
to  me  and  desired  me  to  finish  it.  There  was  one  part  of 
the  letter  which  distressed  him  more  than  the  rest,  where 
he  exhorted  her  never  to  leave  her  bed-room  in  the  morn- 
ing without  praying  to  God,  on  her  knees,  to  keep  her 
and  the  children  from  all  evil ;  and  in  the  evening  again, 
to  pray  with  and  for  them,  imploring  Ood  to  keep  them 
through  the  night  under  his  merciful  protection.  When 
he  had  read  these  words,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  exclaimed,  "  O  this  we 
have  never  done, — we  have  never  prayed  together  in  all 
our  lives,  but  have  lived  as  though  there  was  no  God ! !" 
It  is  my  sincere  prayer,  that  these  cutting  reflections  of  a 
dying  husband,  may  make  an  effectual  impression  upon 
the  heart  of  the  widow— upon  my  own  mind,  and  upon 
the  hearts  of  all  that  read  these  lines.  For  the  word  of 
God  declares,  *'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  arid 
all  the  nations  that  forget  God." 

He  was  also  deeply  affected  with  the  situation  of  his 
afflicted  mother,  who  is  a  widow  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  add, 
that  I  have  been  informed,  from  good  authority,  that  she 
is  a  sincere  christian — "  A  widow  indeed,  and  desolate, 
trusteth  in  God."  He  said,  '  O  that  I  had  not  slighted 
and  rejected  the  faithfbl  warning  of  my  dear  mother,  but 
had  taken  her  good  advice.  All  these  calamities  would 
have  been  prevented.'  He  was  anxious,  also,  for  an 
opportunity  of  warning  his  wicked  companions  to  forsake 
their  evil  ways,  and  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  He 
hoped  the  Lord  would  strengthen  him,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  say  a  few  words  to  them  before  he  quitted  this 
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world,  as  he  expected  to  see  them  at  the  place  of  ezeca- 
tion.  Particularly,  he  desired  to  see  one  man,  who  first 
persuaded  him  to  go  out  with  him  at  night  and  steal  sheep. 
He  would  have  told  me  his  name,  had  I  wished  it ;  but 
as  I  did  not  go  to  Maidstone  as  a  police  officer,  but  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  I  had  no  desire  of  information. 
I  understand  he  was  on  Penenden  heath,  to  see  the  poor 
young  man  fall  into  the  ditch  he  had  prepared  for  him. 
It  is  my  sincere  desire,  that  the  person  to  whom  I  have . 
alluded,  and  his  associates,  who  are  yet  permitted  to  go 
at  large,  will  never  forget  the  solemn  and  affecting  scene, 
and  bear  in  sorrowful  remembrance  the  dying  admonition 
of  their  former  companion  in  crime,  lest  they  repent  when 
it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Winter  joined  us  in  the  cell  at  seven  o'clock,  the 
time  appointed.  I  then  informed  him  that  Paine  had  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament ;  and  if 
he  would  administer  it,  I  should  be  happy  to  unite  with 
them  in  commemorating  the  dying  su£ferings  of  our  Lord ; 
— to  this  he  readily  assented.  Previous  to  receiving  the 
sacrament,  the  piisoner  said  something  respecting  trusting 
in  God,  when  Mr.  Winter  very  properly  cautioned  him 
against  confiding '  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  his  absolute 
character.  For  he  never  would  show  the  least  mercy  to 
any  of  the  guilty  race  of  Adam  only  in  and  by  Christ, 
the  God-man  Mediator ;  and  quoted  many  suitable  pas- 
sages of  scripture  to  prove  what  he  said,  and  observed, 
'  I  assure  you  that  Mr.  Heap  and  myself  have  no  other 
hope  of  being  saved.'  I  with  pleasure  confirmed  these 
solemn  truths ;  and  declared,  that  there  was  not  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  upon  earth  that  had  the  most  distant  hope 
of  being  saved  on  the  ground  of  any  eoodness  in  himself. 
In  a  word,  we  were  not  saved  as  ministers,  but  as  poor  ill 
and  hell- deserving  sinners,  who  had  fled  to  Christ  as  our, 
only  refuge ;  that  all  mankind  had  sinned,  and  become 
condemned  criminals  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that  'if 
they  did  not  put  their  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
glorious  person  and  precious  blood  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,  they  could  not  be  saved.  *'  If  ye  believe  not  that 
I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  He  confessed  his 
firm  faith  in  these  truths,  and  said  that  he  had  no  other 
hope  of  being  saved. 

At  half-past  eight  Mr.  Agar,  the  governor,  came  in, 
and  kindly  asked  me  to  take  breakfast  with  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  send  poor  Paine  some  from  his  table.    The  inyita- 
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tion  I  Uiank fully  accepted,  being  much  exhausted  through 
the  exercises  of  the  morning.     When  we  visited  him  after 
breakfast,  he  was  removed  from  his  cell  into  the  con- 
demned room,  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  with  him,  to 
whom  he  was  explaining  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
in  a  most  earnest,  affectionate,  and  surprising  manner. 
He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  20th  verse,  which  sets 
forth  the  willingness  of  the  father  to  receive  the  prodigal. 
Among  other  things,  he  said,  '  the  rebellious  son  only 
walked,  but  his  merciful  father  saw  him  a  great  way  off, 
and  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed 
him ;'  telling  them  that  he  was  thus  received  to'  mercy, 
and  exhorted  them  to  return,  and  God  would  receive  them 
likewise,  &c.      The  countenances  of  his  brothers  were 
suffused  with  tears,  but  he  begged  them  not  to  be  dis- 
tressed on  his  account,  for  he  declared  that  he  felt  so 
happy  in  his  mind,  and  had  such  consolation  in  his  soul, 
that  he  could  not  weep  ;  neither  do  I  remember  seeing  a 
tear  in  his  eyes  afterwards ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  it 
was  the  same  with  me  ;  for  I  was  too  much  overjoyed  to 
.  see  him  so  wonderfully  supported.    He  then  requested  us 
to  sing  the  following  hymn,  which  he  selected  himself, — 
Hymn  550,  3rd  part,  Dr.«  Rippon's. 

**  Lord !  mast  I  die  ?  Oh  [  let  me  die 

TirustfDg  in  thee  alone ! 
My  Uving  testimony  giy'n. 

Then  leave  my  dying  one ! 
If  I  must  die — oh  !  let  me  die 
In  peace  with  all  mankind ; 
And  change  these  fleeting  joys  helow, 

For  pleasures  all  refin'd. 
If  I  must  die — as  die  I  must. 
Let  some  kind  seraph  come. 
And  bear  me  on  his  friendly  wing 

To  my  celestial  home  I 
Of  Canaan's  land,  from  Pisgah's  top, 

May  I  but  hare  a  riew  ! 
Though  Jordan  should  o'erflow  its  banks, 
I'll  boldly  venture  through  !*' 

He  sung  the  whole  of  the  hymn  with  a  loud  and  distinct 
voice,  and  with  much  devotional  fervour,  and  apparent 
comfort  to  himself. 

We  then  ascended  two  flights  of  stairs,  which  led  to 
the  chapel ;  and  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that  he 
walked  with  a  much  firmer  step  than  I  did,  with  his  Bible 
under  his  left  arm.  I  asked  if  he  would  let  me  take  it  for 
him?    He  replied,  *  I  thank  you,  Sir,  all  the  same;  but 
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I  would  rather  carry  it  myself.'  Mr,  Winter  read  the 
sacramental  service,  and  in  a  very  solemn  and  impressive 
manner.  We  believe  the  Lord  was  in  our  midst,  and 
made  it  a  feast  to  our  souls. 

The  time  was  now  hastily  drawing  on,  when  the  exe- 
cutioner was  to  enter  the  room ;  but  We  did  not  permit 
him  to  come  till  within  the  last  five  minutes  of  our  re- 
maining there.  The  signal  was  privately  given  when  the 
man  of  death  was  to  enter ;  and  I  must  say,  the  sight  of 
him,  and  the  careless  unconcerned  manner  he  approached 
poor  Paine  to  tie  his  wrists,  and  pinion  his  arms,  terrified 
me  more  than  any  thing  I  had  witnessed.  The  poor  cri- 
minal shuddered  involuntarily,  but  soon  recovered  his 
firmness,  and  said,  *  Do  not  tie  my  hands  too  fast — I  wiU 
not  run  away  :*  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  added ,  in  a 
pensive  tone, '  I  am  not  afraid  to  die/  He  then  requested 
the  executioner  not  to  take  his  clothes,  for  he  wished  one 
of  his  brothers  to  have  them.  The  officer  promised  not  to 
take  any  thing,  and  the  truth  of  this  promise  I  saw  ful- 
filled, for  his  youngest  brother  had  them. 

A  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  the  prison  bell  began  to 
sound  its  doleful  knell,  which  was  the  signal  for  leaving 
the  condemned  room.  We  then  proceeded  through  dif- 
ferent avenues  till  we  reached  the  waggon  which  veas  to 
convey  us  to  the  heath.  I  rode  with  poor  Paine,  and 
Mr.  Winter  went  in  a  post-chaise,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
we  had  previously  arranged  between  ourselves ;  for  he 
desired  me  not  to  leave  him  till  he  died,  as  I  might,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  be  a  means  of  comfort  to  him,  in 
staying  his  mind  upon  Christ,  his  Almighty  Saviour,  in 
the  awful  prospect  before  him.  When  I  had  taken  my 
position  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  executioner  on  his  right, 
the  melancholy  procession  issued  from  the  portals  of  the 
prison,  when  a  vast  concourse  of  people  were  presented 
to  our  view.  He  gave  a  vacant  stare  upon  the  assembled 
multitudes,  but  I  entreated  him  not  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  them,  and  endeavour  to  keep  his  mind  fixed 
upon  Christ,  in  humble  confidence  and  prayer.  To  my 
advice  he  strictly  attended,  only  occasionally  speaking  to 
his  two  brothers,  who  were  walking  close  to  the  waggon, 
Overwhelmed  with  grief.  Having  appeared  deeply  en- 
gaged in  prayer  (a  few  minutes)  he  said,  •  Let  us  sing, 
"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  &c. 

Jhis  we  did.     A  few  near  the  vehicle  joined  us  in  faint 
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voices.  When  we  had  finished,  he  exclaimed,  *  Oh  !  what 
consolation  this  hymn  has  been  to  my  mind  !*  One  of 
the  officers,  who  sat  facing  us  with  a  blunderbuss  in  his 
arms,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Oh !  Paine,  that 
I  was  as  happy  in  my  mind  as  you  are  !'  He  then  said, 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  *  let  us  sing, 
**  SoTereign  Ruler  of  the  skies, 

Ever  gracious,  erer  wise ; 

All  my  times  are  in  thy  hand. 

All  events  at  tbj  command." 

Hymn  Sit,  Heofi  S^Uetum, 
He  set  it  to  the  tune.  Hart's,  and  we  were  singing  the  last 
verse  as  the  waggon  drew  alongside  the  fatal  platform 
where  he  was  to  suffer.  Then  we  all  knelt  down,  while  the 
chaplain  offered  up  a  suitable  and  fervent  prayer,  that  the 
Lord  would  strengthen  him  to  meet  the  last  enemy  with 
holy  resignation  to  his  righteous  will,  and  at  last  receive 
his  soul  into  everlasting  rest ;  and  that  he  would  bless 
and  sanctify  this  awful  event,  that  it  might  be  an  effectual 
warning  to  all  present,  who  were  walking  in  the  broad 
road  to  final  destruction.  During  this  affecting  prayer, 
though  there  were  supposed  to  be  near  four  thousand 
people  present,  there  was  a  solemn  and  death-like  silence, 
which  added  still  more  to  the  awful  solemnity.  After  we 
arose  from  prayer,  he  said,  1  must  help  him  to  sing  another 
hymn.  I  begged  to  be  excused,  as  my  spirits  were  almost 
exhausted  ;  but  he  was  so  importunate,  and  as  it  was  the 
last  favour  he  should  ask  of  me,  I  complied  with  his  re- 
quest. He  would  have  his  two  brothers  with  him  in  the 
waggon  to  join  us ;  he  then  chose  the  following  hymn, 
which  I  gave  out  two  lines  at  a  time,  to  Bedford  tune. 
*'  If  God  is  mine,  then  present  things, 

And  things  to  come  are  mine ; 
Yea,  Christ,  his  word,  and  Spirit  too, 
And  glory  all  divine. 

If  he  is  mine,  then  from  his  love 

He  every  trouhle  sends ; 
All  things  are  working  for  my  good, 

And  bliss  his  rod  attends. 

If  he  is  mine,  I  need  not  fear 

The  rage  of  earth  and  hell ; 
He  will  support  my  feeble  frame. 

Their  utmost  force  repel. 

If  he  is  mine,  let  friends  forsake — 

Let  wealth  and  honour  flee ; 
Sure  He  who  giveth  me  himtelf, 

Is  more  than  these  to  me. 
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If  he  is  miney  1*11  boldly  pass 

Through  deatb^s  tremendous  vale  ; 
He  is  a  solid  comfort  when 

All  other  comforts  fail. 

Oh,  tell  me,  Lord  !  that  thou  art  mine; 

What  can  I  wish  beside  1 
My  soul  shall  at  the  fountain  lire, 

When  all  the  streams  are  dried. 

Hymn  287,  2nd  part,  Dr.  Rippon^t, 

This  scene  was  indescribably  affecting.  He  sung  with  a 
clear  distinct  voice,  and  cheerful  countenance.  Though 
some  of  the  crowd  manifested  a  degree  of  levity,  on  our 
way  to  the  place  of  execution,  1  could  not  at  this  time 
discern  a  dry  eye  amongst  the  vast  multitude.  There  was 
one  young  man  present,  a  most  hardened  profligate,  who 
went,  with  many  others,  to  be  an  idle  and  unmoved  spec- 
tator, declared,  that  though  he  had  seen  many  affecting 
sights,  nothing  he  had  ever  ^een  before  could  make  him 
shed  a  tear ;  but  he  observed,  *  This  was  .too  much  for  me 
to  bear!* 

I  then  conversed  with  him  four  or  five  minutes,  and 
took  my  final  leave  of  him  saying,  *  My  dear  friend,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  grant  you  his  gracious,  reviving,  and 
life-giving  presence ;  then  all  things  will  be  eternally  well. 
Bear  in  mind  the  publican*s  petition,  and  do  not  forget 
the  thief  upon  the  cross,  who  cried,  "  Lord,  remember 
me  !*'  &c.  Rest  assured,  that  as  you  trust  to  the  blood 
and  righteousness  of  Christ  for  everlasting  salvation,  and 
are  a  true  penitent  for  your  sins,  he  is  now  saying  to  you, 
as  he  did  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  **  Verily,  I  say  unto 
thee.  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise."  The 
Lord  send  you  a  happy  deliverance  out  of  this  wicked 
world  !     Farewell  I* 

These  were  my  last  words  with  him.  He  expressed  his 
unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  chaplain  and  myself  for  our 
instructions,  and  kind  attention  to  him,  and  hoped  we 
should  soon  meet  in  heaven. 

The  executioner  then  came  forward  to  help  him  to  step 
upon  the  plank  which  led  to  the  scaffold,  but  he  declined 
his  assistance,  and  with  a  firm  step  walked  up,  and  calmly 
placed  himself  under  the  fatal  beam.  I  particularly  re- 
quested the  executioner  not  to  hurry  the  poor  fellow,  but 
let  him  hav^  time  to  speak  to  the  people  as  long  as  he  felt 
disposed.  This  he  promised  me,  and  kept  his  word. 
When  the  rope  was  adjusted,  he  addressed  the  vast  con- 
course of  people  nearly  as  follows  : 
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**  Now,  my  dear  friends,  I  hope  you  will  take  timely 
warning  by  me.  You  see  what  a  dreadful  thing  tin  it, 
and  what  it  has  brought  me  to.  I  beseech  you,  keep  out 
of  bad  company.  Obey  your  parents,  guard  ag^ntt 
drinking  and  sabbath  breaking:  live  sober  and  honest 
lives.  Attend  chapel :  fear  God,  and  put  your  trust  in 
him  ;  and  I  hope  when  you  come  to  die,  you  will  be  in  a 
better  state  of  preparation  than  I  am  at  present." 

He  was  not  able  to  proceed  any  further,  and  desired  the 
executioner  to  pull  the  cap  o¥er  his  face,  and  to  tie  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes.  In  a  few  seconds  the  deadly 
bolt  was  drawn,  and  in  three  minutes  the  body  ceased  to 
move. 

I  then  immediately  left  the  waggon,  and  joined  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Winter,  who  was  waiting  for  me  m  a  post- 
chaise. 

Thus  died  Josiah  Paine  by  an  ignominious  death,  as 
a  warning  to  mankind,  especially  to  youth.  Consider 
the  dreadful  fruits  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rich 
mercy  and  sovereign  grace  of  God  on  the  other.  "The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

My  respected  hearers,  I  haVe,  according  to  the  ability 
the  Lord  hath  given  me,  plainly  described  unto  you  the 
method  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  in  the 
expiatory  blood  of  Christ.  Before  you,  I  have  exhibited 
both,  in  the  salvation  of  two  tlneves ;  one  died  with  our 
Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  the  other  I  attended  in  his  last 
moments  :  that  which  was  the  firm  basis  of  their  hopes, 
is  my  only  foundation.  I  expect  to  be  saved  only  on 
the  same  condition,  namely,  '*  When  they  had  nothing  to 
pay,  he  franklyforgave  them  both.''  For  unless  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners  be  of  pure  unmixed  grace,  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  "  without  the  deeds  of  the  law," 
no  flesh  can  be  saved.  Whatever  distinctions  there  may 
be  in  society  between  one  man  and  another,  in  the  grand 
article  of  justification  there  is  no  di£ference  in  the  sight 
of  God  :  **  For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,"  consequently  deserve  eternal  death.  See 
Romans  iii. 

An  able  writer  observes,  that  in  the  great  business  of 
justification,  one  docs  not  stand  more  entitled  to  this 
immensely  free  favour  than  another — "  the  virtuous  lady 
and  the  infamous  prostitute — the  pleasing  accomplished 
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gentlemaDy  and  the  vile  scoundrel,  are  upon  a  level  here." 
This  system  is  mortifying  to  human  pride,  and  to  self- 
righteous  persons ;  but  it  constitutes  the  grand  peculiarity 
and  the  pre-eminent  glory  of  the  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God.  This  humiliating  truth  accords  with  the  experknce 
of  all  the  people  of  God  in  every  age  and  nation,  however 
estimable  they  may  have  been  as  men,  and  as  christians. 
Holy  Job  says,  **  If  I  justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth 
shall  condemn  me :  if  I  say  I  ^m  perfect,  it  shall  also 
prove  me  perverse."  And  again,  "  I  abhor  myself,  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  Graphic  Isaiah  exclaims, 
**  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  undone  ;  because  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips."  David,  the  man  after  God*s  own  iieart, 
and  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  humbly  prayed,  **  Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant :  for  in  thy  sight  shall 
no  man  living  be  justiBed."  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle 
of  the  gentiles,  who  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  says, 
**  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  V  Archbishop  Usher  hoped 
to  die  praying  with  the  publican  ;  and  these  were  his  last 
words,  "  God  be  mercijul  to  me  a  sinner,**  The  immortal 
Selden,  whom  the  learned  Grotius  (although  he  was  his 
antagonist)  styled  the  glory  of  the  English  nution,  (and 
the  above-mentioned  prelate  declared  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  carry  his  books  after  him ;)  this  eminent  phi- 
losopher confessed,  that  nothing  he  had  seen  or  read 
afforded  him  the  least  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
but  St.  Paul's  noble  declaration,  "This  is  a  faithfiil 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinnei's;  of  whom  I  am 
chief."  And  the  laborious  Grimshaw,  who  might  justly 
be  styled  the  apostle  of  Yorkshire,  said,^these  should  be 
his  last  words,  and  they  were  ;  "  Here  goes  Grimshaw^ 
an  unprofitable  servant,** 

Certainly,  my  hearers,  these  worthies  did  not  expect 
salvation  because  of  any  inherent  goodness  in  them. 
Their  faith  was  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  it  entirely  rested  on  the  testimony  Goa  gave  of  his 
Son  ;  therefore  good  works  are  not  the  cause  of  salva- 
tion in  any  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  are  the  effects  and 
fruits  of  precious  faith,  and  genume  evidences  of  our 
love  to  God,  Christ,  the  Comforter,  his  people,  waysj  and 
ordinances. 

My  dear  young  friends,  it  is  now  my  intention  to  ad- 
dress you  particularly,  and  I  trust  you  will  believe  me, 
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when  I  say,  it  is  out  of  the  purest  love  to  your  never* 
dying  souls.  O  !  that  the  Lord  would  deign  to  make  me 
an  humble  ah  honoured  instrument  of  promoting  your 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  Then  I  should  be  truly 
happy,  and  you  indeed  would  be  blessed.  In  a  few  more 
days,  months,  or  years  of  sin  and  tribulation,  we  shall 
meet  in  our  Almighty  Saviour's  kingdom  of  glory  and 
rest,  and  rejoice  together  in  one  harmonious  song  of  praise 
to  our  covenant  God. 

It  is  my  design  to  be  very  pointed  in  my  appeals  to 
your  conscience ;  even  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  people 
who  love  to  be  told  smooth  things  and  want  the  wound 
to  be  healed  slightly,  will  doubtless  call  me  severe. 
However,  I  wish  you  to  understand,  if  I  trouble  you,  it  is 
that  you  may  rejoice  in  the  end  :  and  if  I  use  the  rod,  it 
is  for  your  correction,  and  not  for  your  destruction. 
Like  a  faithful  surgeon,  that  probes  the  wound  to  the 
quick,  and  makes  his  patients  cry  out  under  pain,  he  is 
soon  reconciled  to  this  treatment,  when  he  knows  it  is 
for  his  health. 

There  are,  my  young  friends,  four  crying  evils,  and 
against  them  1  sincerely  caution  you ;  on  account  of 
which,  **  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  Upon  the  children  of 
^disobedience." 

First.  Disobedience  to  parents, — ^This  sin  takes  the 
lead  of  every  other,  containing  in  itself  a  world  of  iniquity, 
jits  horrid  turpitude  consists  in  breaking  down  those 
bounds  which  reason  and  affection  have  prescribed.  It 
opposes  them  from  whom  we  derived  our  being,  and  who 
are  appointed  of  God  our  natural  guardians  and  protectors, 
who  often  deny  themselves  the  comforts,  and  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  to  support  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  offspring !  add  to  these  privations  and  troubles,  the 
many  sleepless  and  restless  nights,  and  (if  your  parents 
fear  God)  in  prayer  and  supplication  for  your  happiness  in 
this  world,  and  eternal  salvation  in  the  world  to  come ! 
Do  we  not  read  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  that  the  obstinate 
son  was  to  be  stoned  to  death  ?  And  again,  **  Thou  shalt 
rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man."  How  much  more,  when  this  venerable  cha- 
racter is  your  father  !  "  Honour  thy  fether  and  mother, 
which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise."  And 
does  not  Solomon,  with  impressive  eloquence,  address  hia 
son,  saying,  "  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father, 
and  forsal^  not  the  law  of  thy  mother.     Hearken  unto 
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thy  father  that  begat  thee,  and  despise  not  thy  mothtr 
when  she  is  old."  For  my  own  part,  I  have  reason  to 
thank  God  that  my  dear  mother  kept  me  with  a  tight  and 
rigid  hand ;  for  I  lost  my  honoured  father  when  I  was 
only  fourteen.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  perhaps  I 
might  hare  come  to  some  untimely  end.  I  remember 
once  saying  to  her,  (for  which  I  am  sincerely  grieved)  / 
would  have  this  and  the  other  thing,  like  other  boys; 
but  she  sternly  replied,  she  would  not  allow  it  as  long  as 
I  was  under  her  roof,  regardless  of  consequences,— She 
would  never  suffer  me  to  do  evil,  that  good  might  come. 
I  thought  her  very  hard  and  cruel  at  the  time,  but  I 
have  had  reason  to  bless  God  for  it  since. 

I  remember  a  very  disobedient  son  who  ran  away  from 
his  parents,  and  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  He  soon  began  to 
show  his  insolence,  but  the  officer  severely  reproved  him, 
saying,  **  Sir,  remember  you  are  not  with  your  poor  father 
and  mother  now,  whose  hearts  you  have  broke ;  you  are 
under  the  imperative  command  of  your  masters  ;  and  if 
you  refuse  prompt  obedience,  you  shall  be  exemplarily 
punished,"  "  O,"  said  he,  **all  this  I  cottld  have  borne, 
had  not  the  officer  alluded  to  my  dear  parents  whom  my 
wicked  disobedient  conduct  had  distressed  and  ruined !" 
If  you  reject  the  advice  of  your  parents,  you  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  artifice  of  every  villain,  and  to  the  decep- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  hypocrites. 

I  think  I  ought  to  admonish  you  to  take  heed  how  you 
form  matrimonial  connexions.  In  this  state  there  is  no 
medium ;  persons  are  either  very  happy  or  very  miserable. 
I  know  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground ;  and  the 
fewer  words  we  can  express  ourselves  in  upon  this  topic, 
as  well  as  some  others,  the  better.  I  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  generally  ;  and  I  will  state  my  opinion 
in  two  distinct  propositions :  —1 .  Parents  ought  not  to 
force  their  children  to  marry  against  their  natural  incli- 
nation or  will.  2.  Children  ought  not  to  marry  against 
the  just  and  reasonable  objections  of  their  parents. 
When  unions  are  formed  in  direct  violation  of  these 
principles,  whatever  may  be  the  secular  advantages  of 
either  party,  discord  and  animosity  will  unquestionably 
be  the  consequence.  It  is  likewise  an  imperative  duty 
enjoined  upon  all  those  who  fear  God,  not  to  yoke  them- 
selves with  unbelievers.     See  2  Cor.  vi.  14 — 18. 

Secondly.  Sabbath- breaking. — ^This  heinous  offence 
against  the  positive  laws  of  God,  that  is  so  alarmingly 
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upon  the  increase  in  the  present  day,  is  the  high  road  to 
every  abomination.  How  many  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
instead  of  attending  a  place  of  worship,  and  making  the 
Lord*8  day  a  rest  for  both  soul  and  body,  awfally  profane 
it  in  idle  visits,  indulging  in  sinful  pleasures,  and  rorming 
new  connexions  !  Catholicism,  and  the  dissipated  man- 
ners of  the  French  people,  particularly  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life,  or  what  are  called  polite  circles,  are  polluting  the 
waters  at  the  fountain,  causing  the  streams  of  the  sane* 
tuary  to  minister  to  their  evil  propensities.  To  speak  out 
plainly,  innumerable  multitudes  of  nominal  christians,  if 
we  are  to  judge  of  their  conduct,  which,  I  still  maintain, 
is  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  men's  real  character, 
attend  the  house  of  God  in  the  morning,  that  their  con- 
sciences may  be  easy  in  violating  the  sabbath  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day.  They  think  it  hard,  beyond  endurance^ 
if  they  serve  God  in  their  way  in  the  former  part  of  the 
day,  if  they  cannot  obtain  a  licence  to  serve  the  devil  and 
their  lusts  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  If  this  is  not 
practical  anttnomianism,  where  shall  we  find  it  ?  If  pro- 
fessed protestants  proceed  with  the  same  speed  in  ap- 
proaching infidelity  as  they  have  lately  done,  in  these 
days  of  liberality,  which  is  only  another  name  for  irreli- 
gion,  they  will  be,  ere  long,  perfectly  modelled  in  their 
religious  principles  after  the  fashion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  And  I  should  not 
be  surprised  (for  I  have  lived  long  enough  not  to  wonder 
at  any  thing,)  if,  in  a  few  years,  the  infamous  book  of 
sports  be  again  read  in  England  by  legal  authority,  and 
public  places  of  amusement  opened  after  divine  service,  for 
the  practice  of  licentious  diversions,  patronized  by  the 
bewitching  and  contaminating  influence  of  the  great ; 
so  that  those  persons  who  worship  the  god  of  this  world, 
feeling  the  sabbath  an  intolerable  burden,  may  be  ecw»- 
foriahly  relieved ;  and  also  others  who  have  just  as  much 
natural  religion  as  will  conduct  them  peaceably,  but 
safely,  into  the  pit  of  endless  perdition.  The  following 
portion  of  scripture  gives  an  accurate  descriptions  of  their 
characters  and  employment,  though  not  portrayed,  as 
some  would  think,  in  very  elegant  language: — "Woe 
unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and 
sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart-rope,**  &c.  See  Isa.  v.  18 — 26. 
Thirdly.  Guard  against  the  sin  of  lying  and  profane 
swearing, — With  regard  to  the  vulgar  habit  of  swearing 
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and  taking  God's  holy  name  in  vain,  no  one  who  has  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  can  hear  it  without  inexpress- 
ible pain.  The  Rev.  John  Howe  possessed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  putting  to  silence  profane  swearers.  A  noble- 
man in  his  presence  once  fell  into  a  dreadful  passion, 
occasioned  by  something  that  displeased  him,  and  called 
upon  God,  in  a  very  awful  manner,  to  damn  his  soul ! 
This  excellent  minister,  taking  off  his  hat  with  great  so- 
lemnity, said,  "  My  lord,  I  pray  that  God  would  save 
your  soul."  This  produced  sbch  an  impression  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  was  never  heard  to  swear  afterwards. 

The  sin  of  lyin^  is  also  a  heinous  offence.  The  father 
of  lies,  through  his  subtlety,  ruined  our  first  parents  m 
paradise.  You  may  have  a  degree  of  security  against 
thieves,  by  locks  and  other  fastenings,  but  nothing  can 
restrain  a  lying  tongue.  St.  James  emphatically  styles 
it,  '^  a  world  of  iniquity  ;**  an  unruly  evil  that  no  man  can 
tame.  If  you  are  ever  detected  in  this  dreadful  vice,  you 
will  lose  the  confidence  of  your  employers  and  compa- 
nions ;  and  think  not  to  escs^  exposure,  for  it  will  be 
sure  to  betray  you  at  last,  for  you  will  tell  one  falsehood 
to  cover  another,  till  at  last  it  ends  in  your  complete  de- 
struction. ^*  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out;"  and 
finally,  the  word  of  God  declares,  that  all  '^  liars  shall 
have  their  portion  in  t^  lake  of  brimstone  and  fire,"  Rev. 
xxi.  8. 

Fourthly.  Bcui  company. — Dr.  Monsey  used  to  call 
''  human  nature  a  rogue  and  villain."  If  it  were  not  so, 
where  is  the  necessity  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  such  severe 
laws  to  keep  it  within  bounds  ?  **  For  the  law  was  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man,,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobe- 
dient." I  would  caution  you  against  different  kinds  of 
bad  company ;  and  that  you  may  not  be  deceived,  you 
may  know  them  by  these  marks.  Those  who  advise  you, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  disobey  your  parents — 
forsake  the  house  of  God — break  the  sabbath — live  above 
your  circumstances — are  your  enemies,  however  pleasing 
in  appearance,  and  smooth  or  polite  in  lang^uage.  Take 
the  advice  of  a  faithful  friend  ;  you  may  rest  assured  they 
only  seek  your  ruin.  How  many  have  rode  in  carriages, 
by  devouring  widows'  houses,  and  cheating  their  creditors ! 
and  rather  than  they  would  forsake  a  life  of  idleness 
and  splendid  misery,  have  committed  forgery,  and  died 
ignominiously.  Had  a  faithful  friend  met  such  a  one 
a  few  weeks  before,  who  was  acquainted  with  hi&  manner 
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of  life,  and  toM  him^  Unless  you  forsake  your  evil  ways, 
you  will  be  certainly  bung  at  Newgate,  like  a  common 
felon  y  he  would  either  have  derided  him  as  a  fool  or  a 
madman,  or  had  believed  him.  Surely  his  knees  would 
have  smote  together,  as  Belshazzar's  did,  at  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  for 
such  characters  had  they  carried  a  porter's  knot,  yea,  and 
his  heavy  burden  too,  than  by  their  depraved  and  wicked 
habits,  ruin  their  wives  and  children,  and  bring  swift  de- 
struction upon  themselves.  I  therefore  earnestly  beseech 
you  to  look  upon  the  person  who  would  counsel  you  to 
live  in  a  style  you  know  in  your  conscience  you  cannot 
support  by  honest  means,  with  the  same  indignation  you 
would  upon  an  assassin,  who  insidiously  approaches  to 
give  you  a  mortal  wound. 

Beware  of  infidels  of  every  description,  whether  open 
Of  concealed  deists ;  they  are  to  be  known  by  their 
speaking  reproachfully  or  scoffingly  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  extolling  human  reason  above  the  holy 'scriptures, 
**  which  alone  are  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.''  To  reason  with  a  person 
upon  the  solemn  subject  of  religion,  who  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible,  will  be  found  as  ineffectual  as 
holding  a  candle  to  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  If  persons 
ivill  not  believe  from  the  testimon(^  of  the  holy  oracles 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  misery  and  happiness, 
was  Gabriel  himself  sent  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  to 
stand  in  the  open  air,,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right 
hand,,  and  to  swear  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
**  That  the  righteous  shall  enter  into  life  eternal,  but  the 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell  ;'*  infidels  would  not 
believe  him.  '*  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  Luke  xvi.  ai. 

I  have  hitherto,  my  young  friends,  been  speaking  to 
you  in  the  character  of  a  moralist ;  I  shall  now  address 
you  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  And  though  I  know 
there  are  only  two  sorts  of  characters  present,  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  that  I  may  speak  pointedly  to 
your  case,  I  will  consider  you  under  three  distinct  classes. 

1  •  The  openly  wicked  and  profane.  And  I  doubt  not 
there  are  many  of  this  class  have  heard  and  will  read  this 
sermon,  who  are  greedily  following  the  desires  and 
devices  of  their  own  depraved  hearts,  putting  far  from 
them,  the  evil  day.     *<  God  is  not  in  all  theic  thoughts;" 
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except  to  despise  and  blaspheme  his  holy  name.  To  yoa 
the  ironical  words  of  the  inspired  preacher  are  sweet,  an^ 
contain  the  doctrine  you  delight  to  practise — *  •  Rejoice, 
O  young  man,  in  thy  youth;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes."  But,  oh,  my 
young  friends,  be  not  deceived,  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  for  in  the  end  they  sting  with  the 
adder,  and  bite  like  a  serpent :  "  But  know  thou,  that 

FOR     ALL    THESE    THINGS    QoD    WILL    BRING    THEE    INTO 

JUDGMENT."  You  are  drinking  the  poisonous  draughts 
of  iniquity,  and  are  intoxicated  with  the  delusive  pleasures 
of  sin,  and  vainly  think  you  can  repent  at  any  time,  and 
that  a  few  moments  at  the  end  of  life  are  quite  sufficient 
to  prepare  you  to  meet  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Oh, 
thoughtless  mortals !  how  can  you  tell  but  God  may  say 
to  you  this  very  day  or  night,  as  he  did  to  the  impious 
wretch  who. adopted  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  "  Tboii 
fool,  this  day  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  T* 

Some  ungodly  persons  who  read  this  sermon,  may  very 
probably  endeavour  to  abuse  the  rich  and  free  grace  of 
God  1  have  in  some  humble  degree  set  forth,  and 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound,  saying,  '  as  yoa 
have  proved  that  ^h|  converted  thief  was  a  hardened 
criminal  when  first  ^i^  to  the  cross,  and  yet  he  obtained 
mercy,  why  may  not^We  if  we  cry  to  the  Lord  for  mercy 
as  he  did?'  I  reply.  To  depend  upon  such  a  woeful 
uncertainty,  evinces  a  state  of  mind  awfully  infatuated* 
and  hearts  hardened  in  sin  beyond  conception.  I  neither 
can  nor  will  attempt  to  describe  the  deplorable  condition 
of  such  characters  who  can  take  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue in  sin  because  God  is  good ! !  An  observation 
which  that  excellent  servant  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Whitefield, 
often  made,  is  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold— 
*^  Christ  saved  one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  that  none 
might  despair;  and  but  one,  that  none  might  presume." 
If  there  are  any  of  my  readers  crying  out  under  a 
conviction  of  their  lost  state  as  ruined  sinners,  *'  What 
shairi  do  to  be  saved?"  I  answer,  however  numerous 
and  aggravating  your  sins  are,  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  the  Son  of  man 
came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,  and  hath  faithfully  promised,  Hirti  that  cometh  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 

2.  Are  you   self-righteous  persons,  and   think   to  go 
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to  heaveir,  partly  thioagfa  Chnst,  and  partly  through  your 
own  good  works  and  pious  deeds  ?  Your  condition  is 
tmly  lamentable,  for  if  oar  Lord  Christ  speaks  the  truth , 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  you  are  at  a  farthc^r 
distance  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ttian  t>*e  roost  aban- 
doned characters.  **  Verily  I  say  unto  ]^  u,  that  pub- 
licans and  harlots  go  into  the  kmgdom  o^Crod  before 
you."  The  pharisee  that  went  into  the  temple  to  pray, 
thought  that  he  had  many  good  works  to  plead  before 
God,  which  would  undoubtedly  entitle  him  to  special 
iavoar,  in  which  he  trusted  as  his  passport  to  heaven,  and 
after  all  went  down  to  his  house  condemned ;  and  I  fear 
at  last  with  the  whole  of  his  imaginary  virtues  descended 
into  hell :  but  the  poor  broken-hearted  publican,  who 
could  not  boast  of  good  works,  had  nothing  but  sin 
to  confess,  and  nothing  to  plead  but  covenant  mercy,  yet 
**he  went  down  to  his  house  justified  freely  from  all 
things  from  which  be  could  not  have  been  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses ;"  and  I  am  persuaded  when  he  died,  his 
immorts^  soul  ascended  to  reign  with  Christ  in  glory. 

3.  I  cannot  conclude,  my  young  christian  friends, 
without  addressing  a  few  words  to  you  ;  and  I  only  regret 
that  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  say  all  I  intended. 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  mucW  v.a  narrow  compass. 
I  begin  by  saluting  you  as  a  class  <$Q^rsons  pre-eminently 
distinguished,  by  preventing  and  saving  grace — hail,  ye 
%Uy  favoured  of  the  Lord  !  happy  are  you  that  are  in 
such  a  case !  You  have  mercifully  escaped  the  crimes 
and  sorrows  which  have  drowned  many  of  your  own  age 
in  the  fearful  vortex  of  destruction.  Well  might  Solomon 
say,  "The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard."  "The  fear  of 
the  Lord  prolongeth  days,  but  the  years  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  shortened." 

As  you  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  from  you  more  will  be  expected  than  from 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  or  fellow-servants,  who  make 
no  profession  of  religion  but  that  which  appears  natural 
and  common  lo  every  man.  In  all  your  ways,  circum- 
stances, and  relative  situations,  remember  both  by  night 
and  day  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you  !  To  your  parents, 
guardians,  employers,  and  masters,  never  render  eye- 
service,  which  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  very  diligent 
and  busy  when  they  are  looking  upon  you  ;  yet  upon  all 
our  actions  I  hope  this  memorable  motto  will  be  indeli- 
»ly  written,  "Thou  God  seest  me!" 
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Should  this  be  your  happy  state,  your  souls  will  be 
possessed  with  the  all-seeing  and  penetrating  presence  of 
Jehovah,  your  minds  with  his  word,  and  your  hearts 
fortified  with  his  fear ;  and  when  tempted  to  commit  that 
which  is  evil,  ^ou  will  stand  in  awe  and  sin  not,  exclaim- 
ing, "  How  '^Sn  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God!^: 

Do  not  n^^ect  to  read  the  holy  scriptures  morning  and 
evening.  Be  much  in  prayer  and  praise.  Pray  that  the 
Lord  would  grant  to  you  a  double  portion  of  his  Spirit,  in 
all  his  illuminating  grace  and  consolation  ;  that  he  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  as  the  Spirit  of  faith,  love,  power, 
adoption,  and  comfort,  bearing  witness  with  your  spirits, 
that  you  are  the  children  of  God.  That  he  would  also 
epable  you  to  examine  yourselves  in  reference  to  your 
state  ^nd  wants,  giving  you  grace  to  watch  and  pray, 
lest  you  enter  into  temptation,  especially  against  the 
sins  which  do  easily  beset  you.  Embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  gospel,  and  attending  the  ordinances 
of  the  house  of  God,  particularly  on  a  Lord's  day  ;  and 

BE  SURE  TO  BE  IN  TIME  FOR  THE  COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE 

SERVICE.  And  if  it  ,be  in  your  power,  sit  under  the 
ministry  of  those  fa<U;)ful  servants  of  Christ,  who  are 
sound  experimentaMijttachers,  not  shunning  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  ^GoA,  in  doctrine,  experience,  and 
practice ;  whose  lives  and  conversation,  as  well  as  th^r 
ministerial  labours,  *'  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men.*' 

Finally,  never  forget  there  are  three  exercises,  which 
I  hope  you  will  make  the  study  of  your* lives,  and  when 
united  in  the  chtistian  character,  make  him  a  blessing  to 
mankind,  and  an  ornament  to  the  church — namely, 
diligence,  fervour,  and  communion  with  God-^"  Not 
slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
"  If  these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  ye  shall  neither 
be  barren  nor  unfruitful."  And  when  you  fall  asleep  in 
Jesus,  a  triumphant  '*  entrance  shall  be  administered  to 
you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour."  Amen  I 
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APPENDIX. 


V 

''On  Tbursday  last^  JoauH  Painb,  con?iot«(l  at  We  last  Kent 
Assizes  of  stealiD^  six  sheep,  the  ]»operty  of  E.  Relpb,  at  Appledore, 
was  executed  at  Peaenden  Heath. 

'*  After  hie  conviction,  the  prisoner  conducted  himself  with  great 
propriety,  and  evinced  moch  satisfaction  at  the  benevolent  and  pious 
attention  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter.  On  Wednesday  he 
had  an  interview  widi  his  mother,  three  of  his  hrothers,  and  a  sister, 
and  afterwards  with  hia  wife  and  two  children.  These  painful  scenes 
considerably  agitated  him,  and  we  need  not  add  that  his  unhappy 
relatives  were  also  deeply  affected.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Heap,  a  dissenting  minister  from  London,  visited  the 
malefactor,  at  the  earnest  and  particular  request  of  the  latter. 
Shortlv  after  eleven  o'clock,  Paine,  accompanied  hy  Mr.  Heap,  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter,  and  was 
then  conducted  to  a  cell,  where  the  executioner  proceeded  to  perform 
the  necessary  awful  preparations  of  pinioning  his  arms,  and  tying  his 
wrists.  When  he  first  saw  the  executioner,  the  criminal  seemed  to 
shrink  from  him,  hot  soon  recovered  his  fismness,  and  walked  to  the 
waggon  vdthoot  any  apparent  trepidation^^lr.  Heap  ascended  the 
vehicle  with  him ;  and,  the  procession  bt^  ]  arranged,  orders  were 
given  for  its  departure.  •  \^ 

*'  Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  melancholy  procession  issued 
from  the  portals  of  the  prison.  Two  young  men,  brothers  of  the 
prisoner,  immediately  got  up  to  the  side  of  the  waggon,  and  walked 
all  the  way  to  the  Heath,  conversing  with  their  unhappy  relative. 
They  were  greatly  affected ;  But  the  prisoner  did  not  appear  particu- 
larly moved.  On  arriving  at  the  fatal  spot  on  Penenden  Heath,  the 
waggon  drew  up  in  the  usual  manner  in  front  of  the  scaffold.  The 
prisoner  and  his  brothers  joined  the  minister  in  prayer,  and  san^  a 
hymn,  after  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter  ascended  and  prayed  with 
the  prisoner,  who  continued  very  collected.  Mr.  Winter  having 
taken  his  last  farewell  of  the  prisoner,  the  latter  begged  of  his  brothers 
to  enter  the  waggon,  and  sing  another  hymn  with  him.  In  this  they 
were  joined  ^by  the  dissenting  minister.  The  hymn  consisted  of 
several  verses,  and  commenced  with, '  If  God  is  mine.'  The  minister 
then  took  his  final  leave  of  the  prisoner,  and  bade  him  he  of  good 
cheer ;  <  Rememher,'  said  he, '  the  puhlican,  and  the  thief  on  the  crosa. 
To  the  thief  Christ  said,  as  he  now  sajs  to  you,  '*  this  da^  shalt  thou 
he  with  me  in  paradise.'"  The  prisoner  then  kissed  his  hrothers, 
who  were  overwhelmed  with  distress ;  but  he  begged  of  them  to  hear 
up,  and  said,  *  I  shall  meet  you  again  in  heaven.'  The  scene  was 
deeply  affecting,  and  we  were  much  surprised  that  it  had  not  more 
apparent  effect  on  the  prisoner ;  but  during  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeding he  did  not  evince  acute  feeling.     There  was  nothiug  of  levity 
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in  hit  manner;  but  it  seemed  in  some  degrd%  to  border  upon  indifiEf* 
ence.  He  was  not  ironed,  as  has  hitherto  been  customary  in  swi 
oases,  so  that  he  ascended  the  scaffold  vrithout  assistance.  On  thi 
executioner  preparing  to  perform  his  dreadful  office.  Pains  said  Is 
him, '  let  me  hare  a  middling  length  of  rope,  and  catch  me  as  aoontt 
I  fall.'  The  rop; ^having  been  adjusted,  he  addressed  the  spectttorti 
as  follows. —     w 

"  *  Now,  my  ^  -^nds,  I  hope  you  will  take  warning  by  me ;  jrot 
see  what  sin  .''  .  brought  me  to.  Keep  out  of  bad  company,  livf 
soberly  and  1, /Vastly,  attend  the  chapels,  fear  God,  and  put  yoartnat 
in  him,  aod  y ,^n  you  come  to  die,  I  hope  you  will  be  better  prepared 
than  I  am  "4  tbis  time.' " — Extractedfrom  the  Maidstone  Gazette  aU 
Kentiih  Cm&iery  Tuesday ,  April  7, 1829. 

EXECUTION  OF  JOSIAH  PAINE,  FOR  SHEEP-STEALING. 

**  This  unfortunate  man  underwent  the  awful  senteni^e  of  the  la* 
on  Thursday  last,  at  Penenden  Heath.  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
demnation to  the  hour  of  execution  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  hb 
soul  was  undivided,  with  the  exception  of  writing  several  letters  t» 
his  friends,  which  letters  were  elucidatory  of  his  misspent  life,  tbe 
depravity  of  his  heart,  and  the  sinfulness  of  his  conduct,  in  the  sigiit 
of  an  offended  God.  The  Rev.  J.  Winter,  the  chaplain  at  the  prisoa, 
was  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  die  un- 
fortunate man  the  necessity  of  a  preparation  fpr  the  great  change  be 
was  about  to  undergo  from  time  to  eternity.  He  was  very  attentiTe 
to  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  instructions,  and  likewise  to  a  letter  of 
religious  advice  which  he  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heap,  adis* 
sentiDg  minister  in  London.  The  day  previous  to  his  execution,  U 
was  visited  by  bis  wife^^  ^^^  children,  his  mother,  and  three  of  hit 
brothers.  Tne  scene  WH  p  took  place  may  be  better  conceived  than 
described.  The  Rev.  ij;^.  Heap  visited  him  the  same  evening  about 
ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Agar,  the  governor  of  the  prison^ 
and  again  on  the  morning  of  the  execution  4U  early  as  half'past  fas 
o'clock.  At  ten  o'clock  the  Rev.  Gentleman  and  the  prisoner  partook 
of  the  sacrament  administered  by  the -chaplain. 

**  The  Rev.  Mr.  Heap  accompanied  the  criminal  in  the  waggon  to 
the  place  of  execution.  On  leaving  the  gaol,  the  uofortuoate  man's 
countenance  underwent  no  change;  he  attentively  listened  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Heap,  occasionally  leaning  over  the  waggon  to 
speak  to  his  brothers,  who  were  walking  by  the  side  of  it ;  wbeo 
nearly  arrived  at  the  Heath,  he  commenced  smg^ng'a  hymn,  and  con* 
tinned  to  sing  until  he  reached  the  scaffold." 

The  remaining  account  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  foregoing.— Sie 
Kentish  Gazette,  Tuesday,  Apiil  7,  1829. 


Friendly  reader!  Do  not  despise  seasonable  and  salutary  advice; 
be  assured  that  disobedience  to  parents,  bad  company,  idle  habits, 
gambling,  theft,  lying,  swearing,  and  drunhenness,  lead  maiytind 
directly  to  the  high  road  of  present  and  everlasting  destruction, 
namely,  to  iniprisonment,  dismal  captivity,  self-murder,  the  gallows> 
and  death  eternal ! 


London  i  J.  Rider,  Printer,  14,  Bartholomew  Close. 
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@men  frlll^etett  Sortrag  fiSer  ^falomotttfd^  SBeUI^'* 
\d^h^  id)  mit  ben  SEBotten :  „Wit9  ifl  eitel,  attdgenotttmcn 
bte  aOSa'^r^it  unb  t^r  (S^))onetit,  bet  Seabitalidmu^''. 

3tad}  biefem  Hudf )n:u(^  tDtrft  \id)  gatt)  ))on  feI6ft  bie  Srage 
<mf,  toad  benn  SBal^tl^tt  fet  unb  in  toddfem  Ser^&Itntg  bet 
StabitaK^ntnd  jn  i^v  flel^e.  SSkr  biefe  ^age  tJoOfianbig 
Beantibotten  totiOit,  toiirbe  fl(]^  cine  Snfgai&e  fiellen,  )tt  beten 
Sbfung  iDebev  bie  ^aft  noc^  bie  Se(end}eit  eined  SDtotfc^ 
au^cid^t.  S)enn  in  bad  ©ebiet  ber  Sal^rl^  gel^Srt  nic^t 
ilog  ^ed  n)ad  e^ifitrt,  f onbem  f ogar  SUIed  toad  nt<^t  qrifiirt. 
2)ie  SSSal^tl^t  untfagt  bie  gonje  SSelt  ntit  SlOent  load  fie  l^er« 
tjorbringt  unb  benft,  fagt  nnb  i)erf(^ttjcigt.  S)er  Siabifalid* 
tm9  (Att  Ijat  t9  fo  iDenig,  ta>ie  irgenb  eine  anbere  SJid^tung, 
in  feiner  SWa(^t,  fiber  a  U  e  SRat^f d  «uff (^Tug  jn  geben,  beren 
gofung  bad  nie  ml^enbe  Sebilrfnig  bed  SD?enfc^en  md)  SBol^r* 
l^it  Derlangt.  ^a^  ben  SRabifalidmud  beret^tigt,  aid  Cf* 
<)onent  ber  SBal^irl^eit  auf jntreten,  ifl  btog  ©ieg : 
(3) 
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1 .  (St  f u(^t  bie  €$al^r^ett  aflfeitig  urn  bet  Waffx^t  to\am 
unb  ijcrlcmflt  il^rc  $crrf(^aft; 

2.  Sr  fc^cut  tjor  fcfaicn  Sonfcqwcnjcn  bcr  f!Sa^xf)dt  jurfld 
unb  bringt  il^r  ju  (teb  ade  anbem  S^Mfid^ten  jttm 
©c^tocigcn. 

@d  ifl  bteg  fan  ®nmbe  ttic^t  ntel^r,  ate  bon  jebem  ber« 
nunftfccflabtcn  SQScfcn  bcrlangt  toerbcn  fotttc,  abcr  c«  toirb 
2um  entfc^eibenben  Sorjug  bur^  bie  ©telteitg,  toeld^e  bie 
SKcnf(^en  fahafflgcmeinen  jur  Sal^ri^eit  eingenoimnen  l^a* 
ben.  3)a§  maw,  urn  bie  SBal^rl^eit  ju  f  i  n  b  e  n,  t>on  alien 
fibemcmmenen  SJorflcKungen  aSjlral^iten  milffe,  l^abenbie 
$]^i(ofo^)]^en,  biefe  SBal^r^eitSfreunbe  par  excellence,  un« 
langjl  eingef^Srft;  aber  bag  man  ba«  ©efnnbene  um  feinct 
fdbfl  tetflen  f(^%n,  bag  man  ed  tl^  @(j^u  auif))rec^en 
iiffb  ol^e  9tii(fr«3^t  cmf  bie  $ertrttef  flbentommeticr  Soy^ 
fteOungen  i^erbretten  mdffe,  biefe  ^etoettti^  1^  am 
SBenigflett  in  bem  Sngenbj&rogromm  bet  $l^{op]^  gc* 
flianjt.  3)ag  ^i^lofo^j^He  8icbc  jut  Sel^l^eit  ober  SBSa^* 
l^eit  bebe&te,  l^aben  tdx  fc^on  aid  ©c^Itnaben  gefemt;  bag 
obet biefe  Siebe  mif  bie  2;reue  einff^ie^n m&ff^  1^ 
matt  mtd  am  SBentg^en  bmrti^  bad  eigene  Se^yki  flejeigt. 
SDedoartedi  ben  man  neben  93acon  ben  $ater  bet  Heiteren 
ippefo^l^ie  genannt  ^i,  fkOte  aQen  tbttevfmi^^iiitgeK  bie 
Soberung  Dormv  MS  ben  erfien  ®riad>en  tniulangen,  aSe 
Sovandfet^nngen  nnb  Slmtal^men  auf^ugeben,  bie  imd  ^ow 
dugenb  auf  bnrd^  Srjiel^ung  unbUmgebmug  eiage)^fiattjt 
teorben,  fnrg  Mt9,  fogar  bie  ©lijlenj  bar  ftmilici^n  ©faigc 
unb  bie  unumflogtij^en  @%  ber  9Katl^matil  in  erfkr  3n» 
^onj  JU  Icttgnen  ober  in  B^^f^t  i^  jiel^.  Jttcr  afe  efati 
$)am)tgrunb  ju  biefcr  fel^t  trnpfel^tendwcrt^^  3^if^W 
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QtxHfymn  «ef(^ffat  l^ben!  Sor  bet  autorit&t  ^(Sltotte^* 
(rife,  te^  Uit^erme&Iic^  imb  tbtattgretfbareii,  tef{en  (E^ 
{)eit{  voY  SlHem  erfl  }it  (etoeifen  tim,  hxad^it  IDedcartef 
feme  toorf^tigm  S^t^l  fofort  juttt  ©c^tDetgett,  o6fd^on  er 
bemfctten  bie  eble  £1^  iiaixcatU,  nvi  SRenfc^n  aU  Sfancn 
t|i  bie  SBelt  gefe^t  )u  Ifobm.  @o  ime  geiotffe  aritl^mctif^ 
Sunfiflfidk,  ben  toeU^er  ©cite  man  fie  and^onfaffc,  immer 
bie  n&m&c^  ^flfjl  pxm  Sorfd^eut  bringen,  fo  he^t%  une  ed 
f c^emt,  ba9  ^iq^tfmtfipd  ber  I^Uofo)^]^  bariit,  bun^  bie 
Solg^nmgen  i^rer  ©^fleme  immer  etnen  ®ott  ^au6iitre(^« 
ne^.  893o  fie  nii^t  mtt  U^m  Begimten,  mUffen  fie  jcben  ^Oi 
mit  i^m  enbigett.  @Ieic^  S)i§c(ak8,  foberte  o«((  fl3<tcim 
otd  Sorbebittgmig  aDer  ri^l^tlgeti  Srienntnig  ^eine  9idid^ 
gungbe^  @imted  t)on  oOeit  ab^idkit  Slf^eocicn  unb  ilberlie* 
fertenSSorurtl^ilen";  jugleic^  fil^  er  fe^  ric^^ig  ofle  loal^re 
(Srienntntg  auf  bie  (Srfal^rtmg  UHb  bie  92atm:)»]^i(i>fo))l^ie 
juriicf •  3)er  narali(^  SJacou  oBcr,  $i^ltofo|p^  unb  ©taat«* 
fancier,  kmtgte  ft(^  mit  ber  ^ttio%k,  bem  bireften  ©egeiu 
fa|^  feiner  rcaliftifd^en  &ferattmgt](^orie,  gang  friebtii^  abju^ 
finben.  Unb  load  l^ben  n)ir  an  mtfent  ^of^en  teutfd^en 
^lQfo)>]^  erle(t?  S>te  metflen  iooreu  —  Stwtt  aSkx 
dxmxtl  •—  Kntglic^  ^rofefforen  mlb  tver  ton  einem  li^ 
niglic^  freugifd^en  ^ofcffor  ein  cffened  nnb  el^riid^ed  B^wfl* 
ni|  filr  bie  SBa^l^U  ertoartet^  8efcrt  bobnrd^  bfo§  ein«  ge* 
gen  feinen  dgenen  Serjlcmb.  (Selbfl  $ant  )9itgte  feine  tdf 
tifd^e  $))ilcfi>f)]^ie  gefc^meibig  auf  ben  Serliner  Seiften  jn 
f(^Iagen  unb  ^iegel,  obfd^en  ein  <SdfwaU,  eignete  fid^  gefc^idft 
bk  ^freugifd^en  ^fiffe"  an,  bie  er  in  bie  ^Sift  ber  Obee'' 
&(erfe^te.    Um  o&er  bod  )6eid&red^en  nneber  andjugl^d^ei^ 
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Ng  er  bte  ^^pbfD)>]^e  vxi%ixaa6fit,  urn  M  ntfome  $teu§e^ 
fifvm  ottbic  ©pifec  bc«  Umwrfum^  ju  fd^tagfotgcm,  fc^tratg- 
fldtc  cr,  mcl^r  ^joKgcUifHg  att  ibecnK|Kfl,  feme  greil^eto-Obecn 
in  einer  ^]^t(ofo)>^^^en  ®aunerf))rad^  ein,  bte  tiad^  fetttem 
etgenett  B^^d^i^  9tiemattb  t^erflanb.  Ue6er^u)>t  1^  m  ber' 
bttttOen  2:tefe  mand^ed  kriil^mten  @<i^rtftfte(Ierd  bie  $ot^et 
unb  bev  $i)6el  ntel^r  9[itt]^U,  ate  fern  @ettie.  Mt  Belt 
miirbe  bebenf  (id^  ben  ^f  f  (^iltteln,  \omn  man  il^r  t^erftc^rte, 
Wc  toal^re  ^l^Uofo^Jl^ie  fei  bie  ©til<je  ber  33^rone  nnb  ber 
SK^re,  rnib  bod^  gel^t  oBe  aSctt  fc^toeigenb  il6er  bie  Derbdd^* 
ttge  £]^tfa^  ^intoeg,  bag  iibetaU  bie  Bedll^mteflen  $l^tIofo« 
)(Xfm  bie  ^eunbe  bet^bnige  maren  unb  ntit  ben  ^faffen  in 
fShrieben  teWen..  Sefonber^  bemerfendwertl^  unb  bebeute«g«» 
bfdi  ifl  f enter,  bag  fafi  oHe  unfre  belannteflen  $]^i(of  o^lfen  and 
ber  <Si))))f(i^aft  ber  STl^ei^gen  l^en^orgegangen  ftnb : 

Sant  f^at  SCl^Cogie  ftubirt, 

gtd^te  l^ot  Sl^e^Io^e  fiubirt, 

©(^eOing  l^t  Sl^eologic  ftubirt, 

^gct  \)at  Sl^eologie  flubirt/ 
fogar  Hmolb  9tngc  l^ateinft  Zl^eologie  flublrt, 
\a  f et6fl  Snbtoig  t$enerbad^  ]^at  ^eotogte  ftnbirt; 
and  toeld^  cr  f^jdtcr  ^in  bie  Slnti^SD^eologie  ilberfi^rang,  tHjm 
(An  bie  Sonfequcnjen  bicfer  Stcttnng  bid  gum  ent|d^iebenett 
iDtaterialidmnd  f^fkmatifd^  gu  t)erfotgen. 

SEBcnn  nun  eine  JRcinigung  bed  ©e^irijd  t>m  ben  flberlie^ 
ferten  ?lnfd^anungen,  SJorftellungen,  -arrtl^ilmem,  SJorur* 
tl^ilen  bie  erfle  SSebingung  gur  (Srmoglic^ung  einer  (grfor* 
fd^mtg  b^r  SBal^rl^it  ifl,  fo  Idgt  fid(|  fd^Kegen,  toie  fd^wer  ed 
uttfem  tl^eologifd^en  ^^lofcfl^en  ober  ^jl^itof o^p^ifc^en  Zi)io* 
logen  getoefen  fetn  tm^,  mm  nnbefangenen  ®tanb))nnft 
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yt  umbmm  ma>  bar  Ski^n^tirA  bt'«  0cfm  yififtotim, 
3)<i«  Sort  ^(gin  ^affe  bleiH  dn  ^faffC'  ttgt  (fa^  «4 
vioMfiakt  atittmtbnt :  eiit  SMogi  UctU  tm  Z^M«gc 
tttf  t«m  aSese  )»on  bet  StoKt^pm  8«t|fbcr^  bai  ««|ei 
$]^fe)^  msefe^t^eu,  ^fotai  loir  Ml^tfd^aMu^  bm 
@^ffe{  ptt  QxtiSxtmi  bet  2^^4«  jn  f udtftti^  b«|  fit 
t^kmtt«ic^®yiritii«n{leti  geHtcfrcn  fUb,  lei^cnb  bie 
ectfHge  Sergftftgat^H ttnfatr  tetttfd^  SRaterUUflcii 
fiwfbaf  ©^btttmberSiatunoiffenfc^aftmsiiri^^  Unfit 
$l^ttofo)}]^  f^Un  ben  @i>tt  i^rer  t]M«0if^n  SSeit  «inf^ 
feiiKd  rdi^oi  finfpn^  oundbet,  nm  i^  oM  ^^^W*  hx 
bk  $l^of 0^  emsMf Sl^.    iJUfn  ^itofo^^  toat  flbcf « 

fen^md^tt  ber  t^vtte  SRtnfd^fiit>erflaitb  c^  f^  ipemg 
BeiloQtinett  ieotite  Mie  bii  f  otijiei*  €if  artMigm  bimtil  bk 
eclfaient  <B<^^M0ti,  m^  bbg  tii^tDerfbfgt,  fenbem  «ii^ 
iii^  )»inOanbeti  }it  )oetbetv  due  ©atidfaltiott,  ipcld^  rntitin^ 
fU^t^  kmif t,  ba§  i^nm  bk  WMttf^Oi  ttttb  i^e  «ft^€i« 

S)k  wtgefftl^rtett  (arftltymtm  Stt^kk  letgett  ttm  f9  mel^ 
bk  9totiftomt>^tii,  M  (Erforfc^imd  tmb  SmveHuij  bet 
SSo^l^it  iik^t  bbg^tm  Kcutifltmg  bed  ft  o )>f  e^  «H>n  oKm 
oitd  bet  Sergdtt jto^it  itnb  (Srjkl^fimg  ftbomottmienett  Stor^ 
.Hrd^etlett,  fettbem  ott^'  etite  {Reimgnstg  bed  ir^erjend'' 
bon  <Am  biml^  fdt(Mt<!^  Umgebung  imb  gemebiea  datOKffc 
gei»0taten  Xftdfl^ten  ate  uttetl&gtic^  ^tkbtegung  an  bk 
@)^t<^  jn  (leOen.  ^€ttntnt|  bet  Sal^l^  ^m  il^te  offetM 
mtb  entfd^kbttte  Serfflnbigmifl  i^  Serrotl^  <m  berfetbea^ 
Seibe  8le<^nfl%aie(]|^t  mtv  bet  XabilaUdwna  auf}ttttMii« 
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ett.  ffiattt  balder  beffen  Sertteter  wif  auf  leinc  l^l^cre 
CcgaBmig  jttt  (grfewntirig  be«  SBal^rcn  Wn^pxnd)  mad^m 
nmm,  ate  owbrc  aRcnfc^cn,  fo  bitrfcn  flc  bo(^  tnit  9ttd)t 
tttft>tu(^  mad^tt  auf  mcl^r  (gl^Iid^fcit,  Slufri(i^tig!ctt,  5Wut^ 
*ei  bet  Dorlcgunfl  tl^tet  U^rjeugunacn  imb*  ®a«  gcidigt 
3iit  ®l<j^nfl  be«  Otanb^Mmftce,  ben  x^  il^en  blnbijirc. 

S(uf  bicfcnt  ©tattb^)ttn!t  mm  foil  idf  mv^  fiber  ba8  SEBefen, 
We  <Stfobenttffe,  bie  ©retijen,  btc  ©cgenp&nbe  bed  Snbe* 
gtiff0  aHererfeimtntg  b.  1^.  fiber  ben  Qn^ali  bc0  SBorted 
SB  a  ]^  r  ]^  e  1 1  berbreitett,  be«  getott^tiafkn  SBorted,  ba«  bic 
®^)ra(^e  fennt,  eiitcd  SJorted,  bad  in  Sffer  9»unbc  unb  bo(^ 
fo  felten  j«m  Sonttoerben  bercd^tigt  {fl/elncd  S®ortcd,  toeld^ 
bad  erfle  Scbttrfnig  afler  benfenben  Sefen  andfj^rid^  unb 
bod^  fctncm  dtijigen  tjoBe  SScfttebtgung  brittgt,  cined  SBor»» 
fed,  ua(^  beffen  9n\)(At  WHed  f(^nia(i^et  unb  t)or  bent  bo(i^ 
Saedgurfitfbebt,  eineditBorted,  bad  aOe  MO^l  une  aOe 
Sfmtgctt,  aCle  ^tobtente  toie  aKe  (Srfolge,  aUe  Stebetoie 
alien  $a§,  ailed  ©ute  tote  atted  iBSfc,  aUed  ?eben  wic  atlc 
Semid^tung  gleid^jdttg  re^)rSfentlrt  unb  umfa^*  S38emt 
xdi  bet  btefer  Slufgabe  an  etnM  3(nbered  b&j^te,  aid  an  bie 
?[ufflellung  aflgemeiner  ©eflc^unlte  unb  bie  Sfnbeutttng 
ber  Uwfangdiinien  meuted  Sl^ema,  fo  tofirbe  id^  bie  2^or» 
l^t  begel^en,  nid&t  blog:  bie  ©renjcft  eined  SJortrogd,  fonbera 
au(^  bie  ©renjen  ntetner  ©ef&i^lgung  ttta§Io5  jn  fibcrfc^rei* 
ten.  Onnerl^alb  ber  Segrenjung,  in  ber  id^  nteine  Slufgabe 
jtt  fatten  l^ate,  glaube  ic^  einctt  Iteberblidt  fiber  bad  ®ebiet 
ber  SSSal^rl^it  am  Seflen  eroffnen  ober  erleid^tem  ju  ton* 
nenburc^  Hufl^edung  ber  ^anp^Oegeiifatje  ober  ©^ranfen^ 
mit  benen  fie  in  Serfil^rung  fomntt.  S)cmnad^  tt)itt  ic^  einc 
turje  93etr<id^tung  anfteOen  fiber  f^Igenbe  @egenf&^ : 
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@e^n|lanb  ber  (Srlennttg  mtb  )mn  if)  i^  @ebkt  ^tjufl^f 
^eifebkSQ3iffcnf(^ft;  ober  (S^geoftanb  b^d  f(^c)>fari^^ 
ipu^^e  imb  bani)  toi*  fie  jwm  (Jrfobaitig  bet  gunfi ;  ob^ 
^f^enfiaRb  ber  Ku^fu^  im  $e(^Iti?t§  b«r  %<ni^ 
lUttf^  eutoiiber  unb  bani>  bi(bet  {te  b^  (Ml^  ^^  i^it^ic^ 
leii.    2)tei[e  bipq  (S^i^U  jufamwcnfoffcnb  em  ^i^^fiem  b4 

9u^a%  beren  SJoraribf tten  ol^cr  ito(^  m(^t  »oOenbi|t  finb^ 

!^ie  menfc^lid^  SSigbegierbi;/.  jDif  hk^i  tmjt  tmn^  m^^ 
SSSort  Sa^rl^^^lie^  neinaeti  f^^  i|l  u^ermi^li^  ^  ii^f 
l?xfattU(|,  jie  flc^^t  antmix  ©renje  jWl  tmb  fhfrtt  ail|e«  uid^ 
debed  3U  ec^rf(^.  (ipieg  ©trebm  fcma  fc^n  auf  bem 
G?rmibe  wtturf«  auf  Jfpttpnbigc  a?c{ricbwiy  l^offen,  tt)eit 
ba«  2c]6cn  be^  ^ittjelneiis  filr  bea  tonflOii  SSkft  jn  b^»  AUfe^ 
feiitet  SBigbf gtorbe  tti^t  ai^reid^t,  abgef^et^  b<u»ni  bag  b^f 
SEStffen  ilbexl^upt  feitie  ©r^jett  l^pt.  !^^lb  ^ad^e  ic^  au9 
Sal^rl^f  it  unb  G{nb{i(|Icit  eu^^  ©egenf^ft.  %nj^i  (i&en  ba¥« 
^  cittctt  a^  i  b  e  r  f  J)  r  u  d^,  urn  wit  l^effen  ^fung  fin  ft>iritua# 
lifUf(]^c^  twnftftild  gu«p{a]^rett/  pber  ein  fpwime^  ©efj^ft 
^  ntad^.  i,2Senn  -^  jo  ungefo^  lantet  ifft  9iaifen!^ 
mmt  ^  bfr  aajiffen^braufl  b^  njen^ti^c^  @(5ilU*  m'# 
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Unenbtit^c  flel^t,  fo  mug  bcr  ®eifl  fettfl  iwiettblid^  fern.  Die 
frcic  Sal^tt  jcner  Unenbfic^fcit  abcr  tarn  cr  erp  bctreteiv 
nac^bem  er  feine  enblic^e  ^iiOe  aBge)lretft  l^t.  SDamt  fiiu 
bet  fein  Drang  in  ehtem  l^Sl^crcn  ?ebcn  bie  Sefriebigung, 
bie  er  ^ficr  nur  al^nen  tamt  bur<^  fcin  I^Bl^ere^  Sebiirfnig.* 
Diefe  ©^tngf olgcnmj  ifl  gleiii^  bequem  fftr  Dieienigen,  ton 
benen  fie  au«ge^t>  h)ie  filr  Dieienigcn,  auf  toc^c  fte  bcrec^* 
net  ifl.  <Sie  jn  toflrbigen,  fcraud^en  toir  fie  Mog  auf  bie 
Uxhlidftn  Sebilrf niffe  ju  ftbertragcn.  3Bir  toerbcn  bonn 
fefort  pnben,  bag  ba«  Scbihrfnig  unfere^  9Kagen«  etcn  fo 
unenblic^  ifl  »ie  ba«  unfere^  Odffe^  unb  toir  braud^eii  mi^ 
trnr  am  Urflfe  aKer  teutfc^  ^l^fopl^e,  in  SWilnd^en,  umju* 
fel^n  nm  un^  gu  fiber jengen,  bag^r  tentf(^e93terburfl  eben 
fo  loenig  befimti»  ju  Wfii^cn  ifl  toie  ber  tcutf^  SBiffeh^burfi. 
Darau^  toftrbe  benn  bie  fionf eqttcnj  folgen,  bag  bie  9Kiln(^e< 
ner  eine^  gtoeiten  l^ebend  bebfirfen,  urn  ii^t  unterbrod^ened 
©iertrinfen  fortjufcfeen,  <St^  toir  nSl^er  auf  bie  gragc 
ein,  fe  tohrb  fxdf  ^raugflcaen,  bag  bie  Unetfattfuj^eit  ober 
Uttbcgrenjl^it  jum  3ef  en  be«  uatilrliti^en  Sebflrfniffe« 
flbcrl^aujjt,  be«  WHid^en  toie  be^  geifHgen,  ge^iJrt,  bag  ba« 
©ebfirfuig  ni(i^t«  Slnbere^  %%  ate  ba«  jebem  Irtenben  SBSc* 
fen  iuta?o]^nenbe  (Sefil^I  ber  Slotl^toenbigfeit,  fcinen  in  fort* 
toal^renber  SSetSttberung  Begriffcnen  Organi^mu^  forttoSl^^ 
renb  ju  erg&tjen,  ju  erl^Iten,  in  fcinen  einjelnen  Sl^cilen 
JU  erfefeen  unb  ju  feineu  cinjclnen  SScrrid^tungen  ju  bcfdl^i* 
gen.  Darau^  folgt  einfad^,  bag  ba«  Sebilrfnig  uid^t  auf* 
l^ren  fann,  fo  tang  bie  SJKbglic^leit  unb  9?ot]^»ettbig!eit 
folc^cr  Srgdnjung,  (grl&altiftig,  ©rfefeung  unb  SSefal^igung 
tor^fanben  ifl.  Sebilrfnig  unb  ?eben  finb  unjertremtfit^, 
ba«  ©ebflrfnig  tfl  JWribot  uub  Sebingung  be«  te6en«; 
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H»8]^renb  befhtitit>  Befriebigted  9eUhrfnt§  gletc^bebcttteitb  fefat 
»ftrbc  mit  Xob.  (g«  ifl  fo  tocnig  etn  Scbiltfnig  ol^ne  ?cb«i 
toic  ein  ?eben  ol^e  Scbilrfnig  bcnfbar.  Ucbcrticfe  loerben 
»tr  Pnbctt,  bag  bic  ilbermSfigc  Scfriebigung  mt^  Sebilrf* 
mffe«  baffetbe  tjerfiarft  flatt  c«  gu  fc^nj^cn.  &  ip  noi^f 
9Ucmattb  ivtm  (S&nftx  gctoorbert  baburc^,  bag  cr  fid^  ge» 
toBl^ntc  utttft  bent  SRag  fcinc^  a)utftc«  ju  Mcifccn,  imb  in 
gtetc^er  SBeife,  n^ie  bte  ©mo^nl^t  bied  Xrinfen^  ftber  bm 
3>mrft  95icr*  imb  SBScfatsSdufcr  crjeugt,  faim  aud^  bic  HUx* 
m&figt  au9f(^(tep(^  utib  emfeitig  erprebte  Sefrtebigmig  be^ 
Stffett^urfhd  9Btffend«@dufer  l^eranjt^en,  beren  franf^ft 
imbefrid^gt€t  @etfl  jule^t  %ethmg  m  (Sc^mdrmerei  mib 
©eifierfel^et,  n>entt  nid^  im  SSal^ttftnn  fhibet.  Setm^Sen* 
fen  tmb  %orfd}en  ifl  fo  gut  erne  2)iet  ju  beobac^ten  tote  betm 
(Sffeti  imb  S:rmf€n.  S>o(^  bte  ^Igeit  ton  SDietfei^Iem  foS 
stait  nic^  }»  noYtnalen  Stgenfd^aften  ttntbeuten,  ttm  baratt 
fft!f<!^e  gfotgentt^en  }u  !nil))fen.  S)a^  normate  S3e>i 
bfttfnig  qXkk,  3tt  tenten,  jk  f otfc^en,  }u  n>tffen^  fann  btdi^urc^^ 
b<ifg  ed  ebatfodd  niemate  ganj  gu  befriebtgen  i%  ju  ktnem 
anbet^  6^§  beve^tigen^  a(9  }n  bem,  bag  feme  ^Riifibt' 
frtcbigung  ctne  fat  ben  @tfe<^ett  be«  8eben^  begrihtbete  9?ot]^» 
toenbigleit  tfi.  J)ag  ba«  Sebilrfnig  flet«  in  bcr  Stifttnft 
Wt  unb  andf  fiber  ben  ®rettjl)un!t  be«  geben^  l^inau^reic^t^ 
d^e  banmi  auf  etne  Smeuermig  btefe^  2eben^  l^ingutoeifen^ 
ifl  fo  n>enig  ein  SBiberf^)ruc^,  toie  bag  i(^  bie  Sortfe<}ung  \>t9 
Ojcan^  bor  mir  fel^e,  in  bem  ic^  Derfin!e. 

?affen  toir  unS  alfo  burc^  bie  Unbegrenjbarfett  unfete« 
SJiffen^brangc^  nid^t  ju  fatfc^er  Ungenilgfam!eit  berleiten, 
aber  cben  fo  toenig  burd^  bie  Segrenjtl^cit  nnfere^  SQSiffend 
}u  t^Bvi(^ter  iRiebergefc^tagenl^eit.    S)ag  iDtr  %Ut9  miffett 
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tiJoDcn,  aivcrA^tWit^  totffcnBnncn,  bag  toir'jfet^itad^  ba 
gangctt  SQSal^rl^cit  i^ericmgcn,  a6er  immct  nur  emeu  Sllfictt 
bcrfelfcctt  crrcid^cn  IBnncn^  l^t  fc^n  9Wan^  gur  SJergtoeif* 
lung  an  bcr  mcnfc^Uc^cn  SScmunft  gekad^t  unb  in  bie  Wcm 
bc«  ©laufccnS  gctricfecn.  ©ie  gcl^brcn  getob^nlic^  ju  2)enett, 
Don  toeld^  Sefjing  fagt,  „b<i«  3^^  tl^rc«  Slacj^benlcn^  fcl  bie 
©telle,  too  flc  bc«  9?ac^ben!en^  mftbe  getoorb^".  SKerf* 
toiirbtger  $Biberf%)ni(^,  att«  aBiffcn^butjl  auf  ba«  iWittct 
be«  ffiiffcn^  ju  oer jtcj^ten,  ober  Singe,  bie  bem  gotf d^en  im* 
erreid^fcar  toaren,  crreid^en  ju  tooflcn  bitrd^  bie  Sffebanfung 
alle^  gorf(fttn6,  ben  ®lauknl  SBer  n}ir!lid^  cin  emjle^ 
$evlangen  l^at,  l^inter  bie  SBal^rl^it  gu  !omnten>  mug  oon 
bom  l^rein  3lflem  abfd^njfiren,  toa«  Olauben  l^eigt.  3d^ 
tebe  xAdft  6log  t»om  r  e  I  i  g  i  i3  f  e  n  @lauben.  (Sntmeber 
toeig  id^  ctma6,  ober  id^  njeig  e^  nid^t.  am  erfien  galle 
lonn  oon  ijorn  l^erein  Don  !einem  @laul)«n  bie  9tebe  fcin; 
tm  jtoeiten  mug  ic^  ba3  9?id^tgett)ugte  entmeber  bejnjeifeltt, 
ober  nadfr  ©riinben  al3  mal^rfd^eintid^  getten  lajfen. 
©laubcn  aBer  l^eigt  ettoa^  filr  to  a  ^  r  annel^men  ol^ne  ge* 
red^tfertigten  ®runb,  cnttt)ebet  auf  etne  5lutoritat  l^irf,  ober 
au3  ©d^mdd^e,  bie  pd^  ber  ^ein  ber  toeitern  Unterfud^ut^ 
gu  entfd^lagcn  fud^t.  ®a§  SOSort  ©lauben  gelf^rt  unbebingt 
in  ba^  Oebiet  ber  Unoemunft  unb  mug  au§  bem  ©ebiet  ber 
SBal^rl^eitforfd^ung  g&tglidb  oerfconnt  toerben.  S)ie  fc^ola* 
Pifd^cn  ^l^ilofopl^  bc3  9Dtittelalter3  l^aben  bie  Ronfequcnj 
ber  ®laubig!eit  am  Seflen  illufWrt,  inbcm  pc,  Sl^nfid^  toie 
im  Dorigen  Oal^rl^unbert  ber  S)iiffetborfer  $]^ilofo^)l^  Oafobt, 
ba^  ©lauBen  grabegu  afe  ^)]^ilofo})]^ifd^e3  ^ringi<)  auffteHten 
unb  ber  (Srfenntnig  nur  bie  StoCle  gut^eilten^  baffelbe  ju  red^* 
fertigen.    S^x  ©aft  lautete :  *  „id^  gtaube,  bamit  id^  erfernic^ 
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@te  IfSAttn  fogett  feOen:  i^  fc^tege  bie  W^m,  bomit  i^ 
feV. 

S)o^  erne  ekn  fc  groge  2:]^iyr](fett,  mie  bte  96f(^Gcgiti^ 
bed  Sovf^end  bttrc^  ben  ®lanUn,  tft  bie  Setfentmnft  bar 
9i  0 1 1^  tx)  e  n  b  i  g  f  e  i  t  einer  Sdegrettjttng  mtfered  Srfemtttil 
mib  SBiffend,  beffen  uttenbfid^e^  unb  ekoig  oer&nberlh^ 
3Rc(tetiaI  au(l^  bonn  fettte  Srfd^i^^g  mBgli^  ma<l^  tolUOt, 
xotwx  unfeter  S^^j  toeitere  @tt»gen  oefledt  iDftrat.  9Bc^ 
tfi  e^,  bad  SBiffen  ober  fein  ©egenflonb?  ^tatOrl^  bey 
Ui^tt,  fo  tvie  bte  @^fe  el^er  fern  tmtg  old  bie  Serbouimg. 
SBemt  aUx  ber  ©egenfianb  bed  SBiffend  fic^  fietd  entcMt, 
t>erdnbert,  ober  ertoeitert  in  bie  Unenbliii^feit  l^inein,  fo  ntng 
natilrlic^  bod  SBiffen  immer  l^inter  il^m  l^r  fein  unb  fonn 
il^m  utematd  ein  ^unftnm  fe|^.  &  ffbt  tin  uneobtui^ 
^f>x\6)tn,  fein  nnenblid^ed  SBiffen.  (Sin  unet^Itd^ed  SEBiffm 
if)  ein  ^iberf))rud^  in  fic^,  benn  bad.SStffen  fann  fi<^  immer 
nur  Bqiel^en  anf  etnen  erreic^ten  nnb  erfa^n  ©egenfianb, 
bie  Unenbli(i^feit  after  ifl  nncrreic^ftor  unb  unerfa^bor.  3)ed* 
l^alb  9*t  ed  unter  atten  Sciftungen  bed  Unflnnd.ben  bie  ®I5tt* 
bigen  ober  i^re  Sel^rer  }u  Wlaxft  gebra<^t^  feine  unftnnigere, 
.  old  bie  SbtffleUung  einedaQtoiffenbot  ®eifted.  @iema(^en  i^ 
jogar  afltoiffenb  fttr  eine  3«it,  too  il^rer  SSerflc^rung  tta<^ 
no(^  feinOegenflonb  feined  2Biffend,  feine  SBett,  ejciflirte, 

2Ber  ftd^  alfo  ungm^ic^  pl^tt,  tocit  er  bie  mS^x^At  ni^t 
^jottflanbig  p^  aneigncn  fonn,  toborirt  einfaci^  an  ber  ^ox* 
l^eit,  eine  afcfurbitdt  i>em^ttftig  madden  gu  tooUen,  ober  bie 
aSemilnftigfeit  abfurb  gu  ^en. 

©iefer  Il^orl^eit  etttf<>rid^t  bie  anbre,  bie  und  jugSngUc^ 
SaSal^rl^cit  gcring  gn  jc^tjen,  toeit  fie  und  nic^t  Stuff^tug 
iifter  alic  $robIeme  gibt.    (Sd.^at  nod^  Sitemanb  bod 
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l^eK  Dcmmrfen,  mH  )xit  ttU^t  Itffe^  effat  tlkmn,^  vtdo  \m 
imtctlaffctt  nic^t  t>a9  ®t^,  todt  tt)ir  nic^t  aud^  flicgcn  Un^ 
mn.  Sefffaig  fagt  ttgett^iDo,  toemt  tc  bie  SBal^i  l^^e  }ti?i« 
f(|eK  to  ettaitgten  SSSal^fl^ett  uttb  bem  ®it^en  na^  i^r,  fe 
toflfbc  er  boe  ?efete  »wil^«.  Sr  f d^cint  tic  SBal^rl^it  mit 
jeiiat  aie£6mt  glcic^jn^tCeR,  bk  retjexb  ftnb  fo  lang  Incm 
nm  fie  gK  koertot  ^9t,  aits  ben  %ei)  i>ertierett  ioeiut  man  fk 
fecfi^t.  3^  iaiRt  f oid^er  %«ff ajfintg  irid^t  bet))|(t(^teR,  bin  abet 
l^ic^jeitig  ber  SBteistung,  bag  bte  SSefdebtgung  iibet  ben 
^&t^  ber  SBol^rl^eit  ben  9{ei}  bet9  @ttd^d  nad^  il^t  niema{9 
a»^(^ie§e.  S)ad@€btet  aud^  bet  erreti^baren  ffial^r*' 
1^  mirb  $M  m  fo  gtoger  Sfu^eJ^nung  mterfotfd^  ^r  un$ 
tkgen,  bog  bie  Sorge  ant  bie  u  n  e  t  r  e  I  d^  b  a  t  e  eine  fiber* 
fl^fige  mb  unbeteclitigte  $orei{tgfeit  Heibt.  3)ie  @nb6(^tett 
«ber  93egten^]^it  t«a  (Sebie^  ber  JetveiKg  etr^dtbaren 
M^^  abet  foOte  unSxiKtii  mel^r  ®i)rge  ntoii^n,  a(^  ble 
»egrenjt!^eit  atleS  (gnblld^n  ilbet3^aa()t.  SBdren  Dicjcnfc 
gen,  n>eld^  bieUnf&ipgfoit  be^  titet^f d^Kc^n  ®ei^^  beKagen, 
fined  j«  erfttwen,  wel^t  beflrebt,  ®adic«igc,  ma^  er  f^on 
etiannt  ^t,  jitr  Oettun^  ju  btmgen,  fo  n>tttbe  toeniger 
HJl^t  uttb  Kraft  on  bie  SeWB^jfttng^bed  ®Ia«bend  u«b  bet 
SUge  jtt  »er{<^ettbcn  fein,  h)eld^e  in  ber  mteneftnetten  ®cft 
bie  ^ifteduad^  unb  in  bet  fUtlid^  bad  Unrest  unterl^afteK. 
SDod^  bk  33^en!en  gcgen  We  ^ttbarfeit  ber  aBa(;rt;cit 
l^aften  ntc^t  Mog  an  ber  angcbtid^en  Sefd^rSnltl^eit  bed 
wenfdWid^tt  Srienntnigijermfigend,  fie  l^eften  fid6  auc^  an 
bk  ©egenfldnbe  ber  Stfenntnlg anb  l^ben bard& fceren 
®ejwei|bing  bk  grage  aufgercgt,  ob  ed  flbcrl^aaj)!  eine  fid^erc 
firfenntnig,  <iIfo  eine  ©al^ciit,  geben  Bnne.  Wit  lommen 
4)amit  in  bem  gtociten  ©egenfofi:  SBa^rl^elt  nnb 
@d&ein« 
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S)ie  etfte  S(ttregtmg  jttm  3)etdra  erl^elt  ttt  9Renf(^  btm!^ 
bk  i^ftt  ^mgcbenbctt  6rf d^imtngctt  bcr  5Katiit.  0t<^  a(l 
SBal^l^mcnbeii  tjon  bem  SEBol^rgenommenen  untetfc^teaib^ 
(egantt  er  aCtm&Iig  fid;  na^  feinem  SeT^Attiii§  jur  Ha^* 
koelt  git  fragctt  mtb  ftd^  9led^f<j^aft  }u  gebeit  ilber  bie  tm* 
^jfangCQeR  (Smbdide.  SDo(^  ba  biefe  (Sfatbtilde  ^ften  b(ie«« 
ben,  fic^  felBfittl^g  t^etboitben  unb  aQm&fig  Sorfteduitgeit, 
Seflriffc  ttnb  ©^Blffe  crjcttflten,  ol^nc  ba6  et  fU^  biefc«  ^w 
je^^c3  fehtct  ®etpc«»a;i^tigfcil  imb  Cnttowfclmtfl  fofort  be- 
tougt  tourbc.  Keg  cr  fic^  jtt  bent  3rrt^um  toerleiten,  bie 
OueOe  ienet  (Smbtilde  Uog  itt  fb^  f elbfi,  ftatt  ht  bet  Sfngen- 
toelt  }u  fu<^en.  SDet  9aum  um(^>  bad  !^et  fief,  bo^ 
SKccr  toogtCy  bie  (Sonne  fc^n  in  fefaiet  SJotflcttung,  nne 
friil^er  j>or  feinen  Huflcn,  unb  regte  toeitere  SJorfleUungeti 
on,  andf  oifuc  bag  er  einen  tmrQtc^n  9aum,  ein  tmrflid^ed 
^ioc,  ein  toirfti^ed  3Reer,  etne  kiHrf(i(^  ©trnne  nod^  Dor 
ibigen  l^atte^  unb  fp  gerietl^  er  onf  bie  Sinbitbung,  bag  fein 
$orfieIIimgd>*  unb  2)enft}ennbgen  t»on  Dom  l^erein  nnabl^^- 
gig  t>on  bet  toec^felnben  3(ugenmelt  e^ifKre  unb  bie  toa^re 
SBett  entl^alte.  gr  lemte  fogar  riltfwattd  ojjeriren,  inbent 
er  ben  a&tl^el^mer  jnm  Url^er  bed  Sal^rgenommehen 
mad^  unb, biefe  Sl&ufd^nng  im  ©ottglauben  auf  bie  gauge 
%atur  audbel^nte.  3)ad  t>on  ber  92atur  em^fangene  !8ilb 
unb  bie  aCmSKg  and  ben  erl^aftcnen  (ginbrilcfcn  entwidelten 
Scgriffe  blkUn  in  il^m  fijrtrt,  tt)&l^renb  bie  Slatur  feI6fl  ilbers* 
att  unb  forttod^renb  toec^felte,  ja  fogor  burd^  Srbreijotutio* 
nen  bie  ao^nung  einer  cinjKgen  J)otIp5nbigcii  ?lufli>f nng  be* 
grilnbcfe.  ©afam  er  bagu,  aW  bad  ®Ieibenbe  unb  SQSirHic^ 
bie  Oebanlentoelt  anjunel^men  unb  bie  finnfid^e  3BeIt  nit^ 
blog  gum  Skrg^glic^n,  fonbetn  ouc^  gum  ©d^iuenben  gu 
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mo^.  Qi  toitt  im^t  mivl^  l^nf^umt,  em  ^^Hogco^ 
l^l^fd^ed  portrait  fiir  He  mcUid^t  fkrfon  -au^^Hflebiett  Mtid» 
biefe,  tt>ei(  fU  ut  emem  ^^  ))erfetitt  loUtv  fiott  in  einem 
Siol^nien  auf  bU  S^ad^meU  ill  tpmoien,  aU  tii(^t  c^tirettb  ju 

}iur  9;atffir»eU  ge^i{{eT$^gqi  tone  em  ^ortrtiit  jitc^erfon. 
Slkr  Q^ti  \0^tm  WtQ  imi^  ^  £^  ^tn  Drigutol, 
wad^t  bie  im  Wl^^WH^^'f^  *»^  JttPrftltum  ^u  ber  9ia^ 
tHT  aebiltete  3N«  jint  ftttem  ^eicift>sm  ^nl>  in«Ia(^  m 
©^bpfeYuin  jD^  ^aftuc;  ta^Dem  fk  auf  Mefe  jiafltfufccrtwu 
geH  i^  ^t»  ^&>tt**  m^  ^ol^^sHt  HUt".  S>o  toirb  bemt 
M  "^^^t^  i/xxa  $ro^9i^«iten  mi]^  oOe  natiirlic^  So(ges 
l^e^l^enb^r  U^^d^oi  i^er^anMdi  ft^  in  ibeeOe  Urfad^en  tmb 

f^cl^c#)ei>  ^o^fleQimgeo  ^^m  bctfettett)  l^ot  fi^on  hen  ato 
griec^ifd^en  $li^fDfp)>]^9  bie  grggte  9lc^^^gei»i^t.  @«  gibt 
&ut  (^^in,  f^ern  nut  ei^  SKktben^  ,,^ed  flie^''  lUib  i^ 
t$rt  ii^^ii(|^  SttugmbW,  i»p  i^  el  atefetenb  omiel^c,  ^oi^ 
i|i(j^  l^telfr  b^if^tbe,  ma^  e^  m(^.  ^Sk^  !ann  ben  9tt|  nk^ 
^ei  9M  in  Hn  nmli^  %U^  f^ets.    ®o  iottten  bk 

gecebet  %iic  toa^j^t  bt«  SSeronberS^feit  bed  ®tiad>m 
trtU  be^  @^m  iu  f(^9.ffen  ?  !3)abur(j^,  bag  fui^  ttcM  aocdn* 
bert,  6et»cirt  e«  %m  t>^  <Bm,  Hm  xok  faira  e«  fi(^  ^of^ 
Jmbe^n,  tocim  e«  ni(j^t  ip?  Sajivb^  eiu  Drg<mi^ttm«,  fo  kug 
ey  gefcctt  ^t,  ate  M^mnUx,  tabibibweHer  Drgoniftnufl  auf* 
qfyof>tn\mx^  bie  befl^nbigen  ^^ccinbenioges,  bie  in  il^ 
jjprgel^  ?  53ij|  i^  wi^e«  rcwigcr  3(^,  ate  l^eute,  teeil  ti^ 
ntergcft  bif^ic^t  «in  ^99b  ^eaigier  ^ieg^  t^x  mt  anbtn 
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SBbrtmtfd^migl^Be?  JhmfHtmrt  bfe  BcfHmmtc  gfinrm  imb 
Bcfottbrc  ei^arafter  ber  \n  il^rcn  V)tiltn  fR^  i?crfinbcmbett 
©eWIbc  bcr  9?atnr  nw^t  eten  fo  gut  ctn  geittociligc«  ®cm 
biefcr  ctttjdncn  ®c6Ubc  wtc  bic  unjerflBrbarcn  5lrafte  irab 
@teffe,  ijon  bcnen  fie  gctilbct  inorben,  ba«  ctoigc  ®rin  be# 
uncnbfKJ^n  ©onjcn  ?  aBiff  tnon  icwett  cmjdnen  (&t\6^nvm» 
gen  ba^  (Sein  be«]^aI6  ah\pxt6:itn,  toetl  fie  f!(^  fiet«  lottin* 
bent,  fo  lamt  tncm  attd^  ben  in  il^nen  toMenben  jhfiften  ba« 
©em  a%rcd^,  tteit  fie  fl<]^  fleW  burt^  ein  i>crSnberte« 
^robuft  manifefKren.  9Jad^  ber  STnalogie  eine«  ®afee«  be« 
(Sarteftu^  Kgtfld^  fagen:  aOe^  ijer&nbert  flc^,  folglk^ifl 
?[ffe«.  (S«  giBt  aber  ^l^itofojjl^en,  bte  int  ©tanbc  wdren  jn 
fagen :  bie  (Srbe  brcl^t  fx6^,  f oIgK(^  ejrtfKrt  fie  ni(^t.  ^tvntt 
tfl  bie  SSeranbemng  eine  conditio  sine  qna  non  be«  f  eben«, 
bad  Men  ntcmtfefHrt  fl(^  bnni^  fotttodl^rcnbe  SSerfinbenmg, 
i>crtnttben  mit  fottnjSl^renber  Settyegnng.  ^ana^  liegc 
fld^  ber  tochere  ©afe  aufjteflen :  ?tBe«  Derdnbert  flc^,  folglid^ 
I  e  b  t  mt9,  Tim  aber  ben  fd^uI<)^iIcfo^>l^tfc^  Segriff  be« 
©ein0  jn  erfSHen,  mft^e  Htte^  unberdnberliii^,  alfo  tobt 
fein.     $pofoJ>]^i^cr  ©(^Ing:  Mt^  ifi  tobt,  foIgli<3^tfl 

®ieientgen,  n)e^e  a«^  ber  ©erfinberlid^feit  ber  (Srfc^l- 
•  nnngen  ber  9?atur  bic  ijolgemng  gejogcn  ^aben,  bag  mtt 
btejenige  SBctt^n  toal^re^  ^cin  l^be,  njelc^e  ber  f.  g.  ®eifl 
ijon  bcr  nnrfli^en  abfbral^rt  l^at,  flberfel^cn  merftoiftcbigtr 
SOBcife  ganj,  bag  biefer  @eijl  unb  fcine  SeCt  fl(!^  ebcnfaW 
fortttjdl^renb  ijerdnbcrt.  Sie  mir  nid^t  jn)ei  SUlal  in  ben 
namlid)cn  glug  tretcn  fonncn,  fo  fonnen  toir  and^  nid^t  jtoei 
SDlat  ben  namli(^en  ©ebanfen  If^^ben.  S)er  jtoeite,  mag  er 
aud^  im  aUgemeinen  ben  ndmti^en  Onl^att  l^aben,  tote  ber 
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limSIIgemeineitbadsi&mlul^eBaffeiv  toirb  pM  dm 
onbre  SlnTegung^  onbre  Setbo^imgn^  ottbre  Stjiel^imgetv 
ca^n  Sormen  unb  men  ottbten  liBerlattf  l^obett,  aid  bev  erfte* 
(Sben  fo  )>eranberlu^  ober  flnb  bie  ^efultdte  ttttfere^ 
!iDeittend«  SDIan  fel^e  mxtf  to)eU^  ung^l^ure  Kdl^e  i»«ti 
SerSttbenmgeu  bie  geifUge  (Suttotddtittg  itt  {ebet  ^id^ttmg 
buvd^toufen^  tiamentlk^  ai^  mUi^c  (Bpttm^t  bie  nSmlt^ 
$]^iIofo)>]^ie4(^oit  gemad^t  ^,  bie  vm9  bele^r^  bag  ba^ 
)9a]^re  Setn  mtr  in  il^ret  ttni^dnbertl^  4)bee  liege/  bte 
^r&nberfi^e  Slugen»>ett  ober  vm  @(^ein  fel  SKott  mfarb 
ftttben,  bag  itt  bent  ganjen  g^ogen  ^rogeg  bet  menfc^fii!^ 
®ei{le^(EntmideInng  nul^td  fefl  gebUe^etv  aU  bk  t>on  bet 
aBi{fenf(^aft  feflgefleSten  S:]^atfa<l^ett  autb  bie  bet  SRotnt  afr* 
gdemten  ©efe^e. 

S)ie  f.  g.  ibealifiifd^e  (rid^tiget:  f))ititna{i^fd^)  ^tb>« 
fo))i^ir  erl^ielt  tl^re  et^  $an^t:^tttegnng  )Mnt  Sbto^agora^ 
bet  i^tm  etioa  500  Oal^re  )9or  bet  ©ebntt  bed  fiUeften  @»]^tied 
bed  l^eitigen  ©eifled  tebte  unb  eine  tDnaaemKBtoff  nnabl^dxw 
gjige  unb  bettfelben  ftei  bel^^d^enbe  -dnteUigenj  emfftl^rte* 
^Qc  l^onptioetket^t  biefet  9ti(i^tnng  im  SttetH^nm  abet  toox 
bet  f.  g.  gUttlic^e  ^lato,  bet  eigentttd^e  ®(^5<)fet  bed  pl^ito* 
fo)^fc^  ®otted,  bet  fl(^  t>ox  bet  ©efal^  fl(i^ate^  gleid^ 
feinem  nngeted^  t^etuttl^eitten  i^fyctt  ben  ®iftbe(i^  ttmltett 
2n  mUffen.  &  t^ettte  SlOed  ein  in  ^iDadjenige,  bad  immeip 
if^  abet  fein  SBetb^  l^t,  unb  2)adj|enige,  bad  imntet  )a>ixt>, 
abet  niemald  i^."  Unb  anf  bent  n&mlid^en  SSege  emer 
buattftifd^  SSeKtanf^onnng  flnb  fafl  ade  ,,ibealt^(^ett'' 
$]^t(o{ot)l(f^en^  namentttc^  unfte  teutf(^,  fottgefc^titten,  bott 
bent  altmobif^n  ©(i^uflet  ^!ob  Sbl^me,  n^eld^,  Sefftng^ 
Sbtdf)^tu(]^  iufolgc;,  ,^bad  @\M  gel^abt  l^a^,  bntd^  feitteit 
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Blofett  ttttfbtn  ber  V}tB^op^  JkoifSfloxM  ju  lofltett^  Bil 
jtt  bem  ncttinoblfc^ctt  3tin)dlct  ^jclf  bet  „ba«  gonjc  Urn* 
to^tfmnirt  ba8  biamantcrw  5Reft  fciner  ?cfltf  l^mdnbautc". 
(®ttt^  fold^c  »cb«««attcii  l^t  P(^  erne  jawje  ©eneratiott 
im^ttiten  laffen,  el^ne  auc^  nur  ehten  augenBttd  )u  ieben« 
ten,  ba§  fic  nxd^i^  flttb,  att  uonftSnbiflcr  Unfuttt.) 

SQScnn  cine  tid^tigc  Scuttl^cHunfl  bcr  SBMt,  b.  i.  bie  ©al^- 
l^t  foil  gcf unbctt  tDCtbcit,  fo  mug  ttotl^toettbig  bk  ©canttvdr- 
timgbcr  ^age  i>oratt«fle^ettJ  totv,  nxlt^  ©cfeit,  toelc^e 
dntetHgenj  foil  biefe  SBettrt^eihing  liefem  ttnb  toa^  foil  t^r 
al^  etitfci^tbenbed  aRo§  bietten  ?  !Z)iefe  %taQt  toie  i^re  Se» 
anltoortung  Icmn  auf  biefet  (Svbluget  natilrlid^  mtr  t^om 
aRe}tf(!^en  au^gel^,  bemt  e9  l^tflc^  jttr  3<it,  f o  toeit 
ttnfer  @efU|tdtreid  reic^t,  auger  bem  SRenf<!^  no(^  feme 
SSSigbegietbe  unb  feine  Slutotit&t  in  ber  Sett  gefunben, 
ber  ^vm  bie  SSo^^xifcit  )u  tl^un  toSxt  ober  an  bie  n>ir  un9 
tt^enben  IBmtten.  8(ud^  if%  ed  ein  tto|  unfem  $]^iIofo))](fen  no^ 
nk^t  entbedte^  Smtptiltf^  in  ber  vmvMx^  SBelt  )U  eiifii*- 
ten  unb  bod^  etnen  unabl^ngigen  ®tanb))unft  augerl^alb  bie* 
fcr  Unenbtid^fett  eingunel^men,  mn  unbefangen  beurtl^itett 
gulonnett,  Joie.fle  ^an  fid^"  ifl.  ®iefe  i>iel  terl^nbclte 
grage  na6}  bem  „©ein  ber  !J)inge  an  flc^"  ij*  fc^ctt  toiber* 
finnift  i  n  fld^.  Oie  fonn  boti^  nur  aufgetootfen  toerben  \)on 
einem  SBeurtl^cilenben,  bem  ba«  ffleurtl^Ite  (,,bie 
SDingc'O  gegenftberfiel^t,  unb  bennor^  fe^t  fic  ein  Seur^fei^ 
te^filr  fi(^  alt  ein,  ol^ne  Seurtl^eilenben  borou^,  ISDenn 
<jjc  ^errn  $]^iIofol)]^cn  fleHen  ja  auf,  bag  ba«  Urtl^etl  We 
l^inge  anber«  ncl^me,  ate  fie  „an  fid^"  b.  i.  ol^ne  Urtl^it 
cyiftiren.  Um  il^nen  bal^  ba«  tunfiftild  mi^gtiii^  ju  mat^en, 
bo^SAigeatt  fvi^  feien,  miljfen  toir  jmoor  bie  menfcl^lit^ 
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^eOtflea},  He  tta^  Qfua  fc<qt,  ^M  ber  SBtIt  f  t^fen  mSo 
blog  erne  getfUofe,  anoieamfi^e  ober  tcbte  SBelt  ^r%  lofleii* 
S)a9  ta)&re  tie  )>^iIefo)>]^fcl^e  SQSett  an  fld^.  @d  i(i  tmr  »)mt^ 
htAox,  ba^  bie  $^fot>§en  nid^  Uimtx^^bi,  i^r  etgrner 
®cift  fci  utttt  fi(i^"  anbcr«,  ate  er  il^ncn  ctfc^iut,  funbertt 
frifc^meg  S(Ue^  fur  abfokte  993al^r]^it  amtd^meii  imb  aud« 
ffifm,  ts>a9  er  ^^robujirt. 

(Sd.b(e%tttnda(fp  tii^t^  Slnbred  fiirig,  dd  &n  fdaa* 
tl^Uungber  Selt  imfent  ^tanb^ut^  I^efd^dben  inner* 
l^  a  I  Ift  berfelben  )n  tt^mtn,  wtl^^^etben  unfex  e  ig  e  ne  € 
Uracil  ^  diati;^  )u  jte)^  unb  nnd  felBfl  b.  t,  b  en  SS  e  »* 
f  (i(f  e  n  pm  4»Pag  b^  SDing^''  )u  nel^men.  SSir  ^  beafcr 
na^  gcnpt^igt,  ate  bl^  ©ial^l^eit  ©a^ieaige  gdtcn  ju  I«jleit^ 
te>ad  bad  menfi^Iid^  Crl^nnungSbennt^gen  ate  l^bor  n^ 
tpitteft. 

^Sli^r,  n)erfen  bk  p^fo)^  gegen  aOe  Sntgcgnimgoi 
ein,  ip  ed  nid^t  ekn  eine  ^iUfMube  Sbmai^ne,  bo^  b(i6 
men^Iid^e  (Srfennungdbeicmgen  Be f &]^ i g t  fei, ^ S)in0e 
jn^l^tpie  fteftnb?  @ell>ft  toenn  lotr  tJ^se  ^^ifleng 
ni^t  befireiten  (eute  ®nabe>  bie  ^  9.  Sont  gtiibt  ^at  urn 
bem  @eifl  ba^  %ntttx  ober  iStaterial  ni(^t  ^  entjid^)^  fo 
erf^^en  fie  und  jeben  i$aUd  (wie  ber  n&nlii^  fiontiel^gniyi* 
tfit)  tntpettt  qbCE  ^Itertrt  bnrd^  pvc\Mlvi^t  ^vlfyikn,  »ie  We 
@eft(i^t^^nfte  bon  Staunt  unb  ^eit,  beren  SRa^  tmx  iiberoll 
oofegim  (monod^  iii  dfo  etnen  S3aum  ntd^t  ate  $anm  on* 
fe^en  fod,  ^i  u^  ntir  gtei(i^jeitig  benle^  n>ie  alt  unb  tme 
1^  er  fein  mbge).  S)ad  (Sinjige  aber,  bod  nnr  rein  un^ 
nnatoeifet^t  erfennen,  tft  bad  (Srfennen  felbfl,  i^  bie  ibeeOe 
SSielt  in  nnd,  bie  il^re  eigenen  ©efe^e  l^at  unb  t^re  Sntfhi^g 
mt  einer  ibedOen  Onefle  Mrbanfen  lonn*^    8Inf  biefem 
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ipimft  oitgetangt^  intrebitjkni  tmf  bamt  tie  ^^^op^  M 
ifyctm  ®M,  ber  OueOe  aQer  VMpcf^  inbem  pe  6a^  bo? « 
gntl^  \ud^n,  bag  i^re  ait6te)euj^e  Sennmft  «r  Mn 
euter  iio(^  on^ejek^neteren  ISormmfto^tea)  i^uiH^icn 
lonne  (tDoraud  f dgen  )9Srbe,  bag  bit  le^te  toifbct  tiarr  9M* 
gqek^neteren  ilj^ren  Utf)>n»g  Dcrbonfe  ti.  f.  f.)^  iolb,  bag 
btefe  Wocmmft  e^riftirem  »a{fe,  kecttil^)>|tbfo|^]^t^Ser« 
tutnft  nod^  i^r  i^erlange.  @i>  mug  ®))tnega  oOc  Sorfid* 
Imtgen  \>on  @ott  loemif^,  um  bte  gottge  Kotur  ju  3ott 
^  tna^en,  b^  er  mtt  bem  ^Seinainett  „®]i6|laB)''  bqeicl^net* 
®o  iDetg  iBeifoi^,  be^  mmaiitaSbdtiU,  b.  L  »oit  si^ 
$rin}^teit  erf  iifite  Sett  im  @rm^  gar  feinm  ^i^  \0x 
einen  ®ott  ate  3(8«frui}t(^  me^  ftfrrig  ISgt,  tl^  b«i^  oti 
foimnanbirenbe  9ber  (£^<^SDtoTi^e  im^er  dnjttfftl^.  @o 
fnil^t  Sant^  naci^bem  er  <dle  8eioeife  Sbberer  ffit  ba#  3>^ 
fetit  dotted  k)ert]?orfett,  beffeit  (S^n^eti}  tta(!^)ttkoetfen  «te  em 
$o^Iat  ber  ^roftifd^  9krmmft  ®o  lommt  ^s^,  imu^ 
bem  er  frtt^  ba9  d(|  att  bie  (S^  ge^eOt  mtb  ®ott  itt 
bie  ^moroaf^  SSelttrbmrng"  anfgeUft  l^tte,  fp&ter  tU 
guter  ei^fl  jtt  ber  Sslbedimg,  bag  „9l\itk^  ifl  bemt  ^^tt" 
mib  bag  ber  S^eitfd^  f[(|  fel^  temidi^tett  mug,  ,,Hm  m  @ott 
j«  berfittlen''.  am  Soufequentcflett  uwt  aUcu  aSet  t^r^Ofct 
ber  @iyfet<)]^iIo^|)]^  ber  ^3a>eaHflett"»),  ber  cn^fti^e  ©ifc^f 


*)  3<i^  f>tiaaU  »ei  Hff cr  ^eledtnl^t,  bag  Me  gm^iitt<^  8«)fUN»i8 
M  (^grnfo^ed  von  „^atmalifl^  unb  ^SbeoIifV  eine  t>urd()attd  fcUfc^  ift 
2^er  gyjalettatijl  ^ort  m(i()t  babur^  ouf  ein  3beallll  iu  fein,  ba§  «  3bce  »le 
®e{|l  fibcr^aupl  auf  einc  rcolc  S^utfk  luriirf fubrt  I)er  ric^tiacrc  QJeflcn* 
fo^ijl:  !WatctiaH|!  unb  epirituatifl,  »cl* le|tcr 5lu3bni(f  5lfle 
tunfajt,  bfc  cincn  ton  ber  Wlcdtnt  unab^finglgen  „®ei^"  onneimen,  alfo 
bie  „ibeaU|lif<^ett"  9)^Uofop^en  fo  fiut^ttleU>tereUfli5[en^eoloaett.    Die 
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Scrfelclj.  Cr  Icttgnet  tJoOptibifl  mtb  furjtocg  bie  SBttfftt|* 
leit  t>er  PimKe^ni  SSctt.  SBaS  toir  in  tl;r  toa^m^mm,  jkb 
tl^m  jti^Ige  n^t  bie  ©egenflSttbe  fe{6fl^  jonbem  nur  mtfre 
(gnH)frabttngm  (fo  bag,  tt)cnn  bcr  ^rr  Stfd^of  tnit  bem 
fto))f  an  emett«S3aum  temtt,  nm  bie  @in)>ftttbung  bed  (mge» 
reimten  Soume^  ejrifHrt,  nid^t  ber  Saum  felbji).  Die  ems' 
gige  ^iflen)  bed  iffial^rgenommenen  befiel^t  il^m  jufolge  in 
ber  SOSal^md^nwrng.  (Solglic^  ejrijKrt  au(i^  bcr  ^err  Sift^of 
nur  in  ber  SBol^mel^muttg  feiner  ©Wnbigen  wnb  Icdj  wifleii 
Pe  fo  befHmmt  toie  er  fetbfi,  ba|  er  al«  (eibl^aftiee  6|r(ife«j 
@clb  Don  il^nen  nimt.)  SESie  ©nnen,  mcint  er,  flmilid^  ©tnje 
et^d  i^on  il^nen  fo  gonj  ^$erfd^bened,  tme  @m)>fitibim0ett 
nnb  SSorfleOungen,  j^rtootbringen?  (Unb  bod^  nal^  txt 
$)err  SMfc^of  fein  pmrfid^ed  ^frnib  (Steriing  in  bie  ^ 
ol^ne  fei^  i^eilige  (£m))ftnbungen  unb  S$orfieQnngen).  & 
ejfifKren,  bad  ifi  bie  @j)i<je  feiner  ?ei^re,  leine  uiaterieDe 
2)inge,  fbnbem  nur  ®eifler  unb'unfre  geifHgen  ©ngebungcn 
tf)nnen  n)ir  nur  ))on  einent  iiberle^en  ©eifl  eri^Uett,  bei 
®ott  ]^ei§t.  (aKerfwilrbig,  bag  btefer-  ftberlcgene  @# 
Oal^rtaufenbe  long  anf  einen  cngtifii^en  Sifd^of  toartcnnmgte, 
nm  ftd^  ate  fommanbircnbcrOetteral  atter  ©eijier  introbu^ 
jiren  jn  laflen.)  SDer  Sifc^of  Serfele^  todre  ein  andgeaeid^* 
neter  ^^ofo^)]^  filr  bie  $ottentottcn,  bie  in  il^rer  @pra^ 
leinen  2ludbru(f  l^aben  filr :  id^  bin. 


lorrcftcfle,  rabifalfU  Sejeid^nung  M  Oegenfaftcl  to5re:  iRcalifl  unb 
9Ji^tti|l.  2)tc  toa^rcn  S'JiPflen  flnb  cbcn  Mc  ©pirttuollflcn,  tt€l4le, 
tKw^bem  flc  bie  tcole  ScU  fur  Sii^n  audgegcbcn,  aud^  ben  ®cifl  babitr* 
»ernid^ten,  baf  f!e  i^n  ba  fud^n,  tt)o  er  nu^t  erlfUrt,  unb  ba  (eugnen,  m 
aUcitt  er  gu  flnben  ifl,  ttfiwlt(i  im  orawiiWen  ®ebilbe  mit  funf  ©tnnen  unb 
rtnem  (S^e^irn. 
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S)kfer  Inrje  9ta^}m\»  ge^t,  bog  bit  ianyt  l^emtntmg, 
lodd^  Mt  angebfid^  ^iq>ttNnA5iit^  bet  So^rlKit,  Me 
^p^fci^l^,  in  bie  ft§)>fe  gAt^(^t  tttib  looftim^  fk  Ue  ganje 
Skit  mtf  ben  Sep\  fiefidft,  bie  SHcfmifl  jur  ttrfo^,  bie 
tecde  SSMt  jttnt  @(j^  ittA  bfe  olftriJ^rle  }ttr  aOeMgett 
SSttfGd^t  gemod^t  J^lftcn^.  mf)>rfe^i^  ^eti»orgc^  attl 
ber  falfd^enatiffaffttttg  bettoal^reiiRatttr, 
€nt^e1^itttg  «Rb  D)»erotten  ttnfete4  Qt^, 
f  eiitttittgi»ernt9geR«.  !^  rfa^tigt  Sdfirag  berefai' 
fa^  Stage:  tote  mfftd^  bad  IDenfett,  M0  ifl  bet  (Sci^^ 
t»ie  o^erfrenimfete  ©feme  mibba«®el^tni?—tjl  ber  3RJt» 
tdl^mnlt  aSer  »c^n  Stfemttntg  mib  ric^geit  SBeftottf^^ottki 
iwtg ;  bfe  tjetlel^c  IIIittnH>tt  ouf  biefe  %xa%t  ober  if!  bJe 
ChteOte  aSer  dntl^flmer  mtb  bie  Ohdtor  oUer  fciiibru|eit 
€titgegenfe^iutgen  ^toefen,  inml^bie  9leK((6]^  bntcl 
SJerfoIgimg  unb  dut\>ergie§ett  el^ne  3«^I  imb  Wfog  fftr  H^ 
5)ranfl  nae^  fflc^tl^tl  ^«t  bftgett  mfiffcti.  Unb  baplr  fkib 
bie  ^^fofopl^  fo  g«t  t>etantti>ortll(^  toie  11^  Sorgtager, 
bie  SfeKgicn^er. 

(Sattepu^  —  hjic  14)  nod^tt  l^erl^,  ber  Soter  bet 
mueren  ^^ofo^^ie  genannt  -^  g^t  baben  and,  ba|^  VSM 
tmgenng  fei  mib  fcejtoeifeft  toetbenmflffe,  nur  ba«  (Sine  nid^ 
bag  iDerjcnije,  ber  bejtoeifflt^  b  e  n  f  t  unb  bo«  !!)enfen  (Sffr 
lienj  Betoctf t.  „3^  bcnfc,  frigti^  bin  id^*'.  SBobutd^nun 
aber  ba^  ©cnfen  cjifiiire,  ba^  jn  fwgen  ober  tic^tig  j«  beattt» 
toortcn,  l^at  er  wntcrlaffen  mib  felne  Stad^folget  %tett 
®affelbe.  aHejentgen,  teet^  nid^  Dor  bem  SBott  SBftii* 
tetidi^mn^  crf<!^edett,  etflSren  Mmn&xif  bie  entfte^nng 
bc«  ©enfen^  eBen  \f>  Utt^ti)  toie  etnlcud^tenb.  &e  fogen: 
ffio^icttige,  tDa6    m^t  ©ijittc   i^ol^mel^mwi  itnb  bem 
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tl^Uen,  er}e8gt  bert  biml^  erne  3tert>eno)>erattott,  bie  to>tr  no^ 
ittti^t  f))ejiell  na^ei^n  f dntten,  berett  (S^fknj  aUt  butdf 
unmnftdgtic^  ST^tfftd^n  wib  ©(^laffe  feflgejlcat  tjl,  ctrt* 
f)>te(j^nbe  $or^]Iu«ge«,  n)e((i^  biurc^  bad  ^ombhmtum^^ 
4ittb  gelgerunfl^rm^flm  ja  Scgriffcn  imb  ©iplffen  gu* 
fantntenfagi  unb  au^gebHbet,  butd^  bod  ©ebdd^tni^  Qber  fefl^ 
gd^atten  H^etben,  itnb  avf  biefe  SBeife  bautftt^  mund  bte 
f.  g.  uiatemttc  aOSdt  aK  »geiftige^  8ttWI^  awf,  Unb  Wcfc 
gcifHgca3c(t/»<t(l^t  f?^r  ettg  itijb  drm  (leiben 
toitrbe,  toe^n  H^er  Sicugcj^orenc  il^tt  (£x* 
Dfctrung  f  Sr  fic^toieberi)ott  Slcucm  6  eg  in:* 
nen  milgtc,  bitbetm  aud,  cirt^ttett  fu^  imb  tcrcid^ 
!P(i^bttt(^  bte  SWittet  bcT  Uebertragung  t>on 
txmm  dnbibibuiiw  oitf  ba«  anbrc  ti^ic 
^tttd^  a^crcrbung  ber  ©rrutigenfc^af ten 
tttttt  ©eneratiott  aufbieanbre,  toal^renb  bic 
Slatut:  pd&  nvift  tnxdf  Uebcrteoguwg  ^erSSercrbimg  hexti* 
(^ert,  fonbem  ouf  il^r  urfj)rilngUd^e«  S^efl^t^imt  bcf(^anft 
Jftftifeti  ©0  tenten  bic  SWenfd^cn,  biyrd^  Srbf(^aft  rei(^  gc- 
woTbei^.  in  ewgcbilbetcr  ©etbpflanbigf eit  flc^  Don  il^rer  SScr* 
forgerinn^  ber  9?atut^  trcnpeii,, to%cnb  boc^  in  i^ttea  blo§ 
oad  Setougtfeitt  bet, ,  ber  S^atut  inteol^ttettbcn  SrdfteuHb 
®^e|e  n>a^etoorbe«,  unb  pH^tenWeg  SSenju^tfcin  awf  cine 
Hngebilbete,  doh  ber  Slatur  unabl^ngige  OweKc  jttril^ 
.Oi^Re  ©tnne  unb  ol^ne  S)adj[enigc,  tiyad  toir  burc^  fie  in  ber 
itatur  toCil^l^men^  to^e  t^eber  ijon  aSorpctt|mgett  nixi^  >jo» 
rSbectt,  to0)ct  toon  S^eligton  nod^.ton  ^]^il^)f©<)](^e,  toebet  jm>ii 
.©ubjeft  «o<^  r>on  Objeft;  ttjcber  jjom  3(!^  «o^  *>ont  ^id^U 
:di^,  toeber  bott  bem  3)mg  on  ftc^  noci^  t>0n  bent  S)mg  ffit 
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^,  n>eber  ^v,  ®u6fi(m)  noi^  t>m  ®oU,  am  SBeitig^  da 
WH  SSJalj^rl^cU  bic  9iebc.  Irofe  bcr  grdgtcn  Sir^cftdlfc  (in 
ti^l^  (SaiQtefUtd  ben  @ig  bed  2)enlend  )>erlegt)  ^tte  ol^ne 
@,mtte  unb  finttlid^  (Scfc^eittungen  nie^tn  SRenfc^  einen  &o 
hsaOm  d^M^t.  Unb  txo^  olleit  angeborenen  tt)ie  titf))tnrteit 
^b»ee;n,  tooupn  bie  $]^i(ofo)>l^  fof^bt/  ^^^  (£artefiu6  toit 
idbxAi^,  ^ont  tote  ^ege(  ein  Cretin  gemorben,  n>emt  fie 
ol^  ®^^t  unb  @e^r,  @^l,  @eruc^  unb  (Skfc^acf 
ouf  bie  SBett  gef ommen  ober  a  la  Sad))ar  ^ufer  t)on  dugeni 
SSki'^me^munden  kudren  abgefc^nitten  toorben.  S)ie  @egneT 
be^  ^S^ateriaUdmud''  futi^en  i^te  legte  9{ettung  in  bem  $in« 
m\&  auf  bie,  namentlic^  bon  £ant  entmirfelten  Sormen  bei 
SDenfend,  bie  un»  im^o^nen,  mnn  and^,  toit  fie  ^ugefitelf^, 
bod  erfle  aj?a.terial  beg  ©enfenfi  tjon  augen  !cnunt.  5)ie 
5Ratur,  jagen  fic,  licfert  nnd  ©egcnftSnbe,  aber  too  liefert  fie 
im&  33egrifte  unb  ©d^liijfc  ?  2Ran  Eonnte  il^nen  anlttortcn: ' 
^'SHatinx  Uefert  m^  Sfeifc^^mrt)  gdld^te,  aber  too  Hefcrt 
fie  un?  ©))eifebrci,  g^^lnd  unb  SJIut?  ®ag  ber  2»agen, 
bie  Scbcac,  bie  ?nnge  in  einer  bcfKmmten  SEBeife  bie  ®^)eifen 
in  Slut  »ei;toanbeln,  !ann  cben  fo  gut  auf  bie  f^Jiritualiftifc^ 
3te(!^nu»g^ef(i^rieben  toerben,  toiebag  bal  ©el^irn  bie  auf* 
gefagten  @egen{ldnbe  in  einer  beflimnlten  SSJeife  }U  2)enl* 
operationen  benufet.  SKit  ber  8ei^au})tung,  bag  bem  9Ben* 
fd^en  be^ntfe  2)en!fonni!ii,bcfKmmte  gnnttionen  ber  S)ent« 
@ntoidelutig  intool^nen,  i^  ttid^td  toeiter  gefogt,  al6  bag  ber 
ntenfd){id^  Organidmud  eine  beflimnUe  (gincid^tung  befi^ 
unb  bad  @el^im  eben  fo  gut  mdi  beftimmten  9tegeln  o)}e« 
riren  mug  toic  ber  2Ragen  urtb  fonftige  Dargane.  Unb  toer 
ed  HnbegreifU(^  finben  uhQ,  bag  bod  ^l^im  bod  txm  3(ugen 
^^t^  Umili^  3(uffaffung  eai)>fangene  S)enfmaterial  -in  an« 
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bcrcn  gormeit  unb  ateugeruitgett  toieber  ^)robitjH  «t^  i>«i 
il^m  burc^  bic  (2innc  jugefill^rten,  bcr  mug  c§  aud^  itnk** 
flteifUc^  fmbcn,  bag,  toa«  uur  ate  S(ci|(3^,  S3rob  u.  f.  n?.  in 
oen  aJluttb  ftecfcn,  ate  §aar,  SJdgcI  u.  f.  to.  an  unfcrm  fior* 
per  toiebcr  jum  SSbrjdjein  femmt,  obcr  gar  in  feincn  SBir* 
fungen  ate  ^crjfc^Iag,  SJcr^cntl^dtiglcit  unb  pcrifla(tif(!&e 
Setoegung  auftrit. 

Ucbrigcn^  tyit  nteme^  SQSiffen^  no6)  Icin  ^l^itofop)^  bte 
ocrfdnglic^c  grage  Bcanttoortet,  toie  e«  mit  ben  S)en!foTmen 
Der  Sl^iere  ftel^e.  S3  toirb  Stiemanben  mel^t  einfaUcn  ju 
leugnen,  bag  bie  Stl^iere,  toenn  fte  auc^  Icin  ©elbfibetougt* 
fcin  l^aben  unb  feine  SSetrad^tungen  iifeer  [xdf  felbfl  anfleflen 
fbnnen,  mit  iJcnffdl^igfeit  begabt  finb,  ©d^Iilffe  jiel^en  unb 
banac^  Sntfd^Uiffe  faffen  toie  ber  9Kcnfc^.  ©ie  fmben  bicfe 
©(i^lilffe  u.  f.  to.  cben  fo  toenig  in  ber  Sugem  9?atur  toie 
toir,  fotglid^  pnb  toir  genott^igt,  benfclben  bennamlic^en  Ux^ 
fprung  juguerfennen  toie  ben  ®en!fomien  be^  SWenfc^en. 
SDarau^  fotgt  aber  filr  bie  ^t|i(ofop!^en  bie  Stotl^toenbigleit, 
il^re  „ibcaUftif(^en"  unb  ^gBttUc^en"  ^crleitungen  aut^  ouf 
bie  S^iere  au^gubel^nen  unb  biefen  bie  ndmlic^en  ilberirbi* 
fd^n^te^ftd)ien  gn  crbffnen  toiefld^  felbft.  SBarum  tl^wi 
fieba^nid^t?  aOBarum? 

®a3  gunbament  aller  ffial^rl^eit  liefern  alfo  c  i  n  f  a  d^ 
biegnnltionenunfercr  unpl^ilofopl&ifd^ett 
f  ii  n  f  ®  i  n  n  e  unb  jDa^jenige,  too^  toir  ntit  il^rer  ^iilfc 
aud  ber  unppofopl^ifd^en  S^atur,  biefcr  ©djeintoelt  ber  ®pi* 
ritualiflen,  in  un3  aufgenommen  unb  mit  bem  ©el^irn  tcr* 
arbeitet l^aben.  2)a«  ©enlen  ift  toon  ber  5Ratur 
u  n  t  r  e  n  n  b  a  r  unb  bie  Se^re  »on  ber  „3bentitdt  be^  !Den* 
!ett«  unb  ®ein«''  faun  einen  toal^ren  ©inn  unb  bic  red^tc 
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XnMnbtntg  toxt  ctl^^ottcn  btitc^  Sbt^bd^nnng  onf  bit  9t<itiit, 

ober  mlmtifx  burd^  SRUdfocrfoIgung  in  bic  5Ratut,  inbem  flc 
bortl^ut,  baf  bcr  2Rcnfc^,  aid  cin  mifrotodmifc^g  ^robuft  fccr 
9?atur>  bur(3^  biefcn  Urfj^rung  bic  gd^igfcit  er^alten  l^t,  flc 
alif  ^ttmttc^m  aSBcgc  toiebcr  in  fi(^  auhunc^mcn  nnb  i^r 
©ein  bcntcnb  gu  rc^jrobujiren.  IDanad^  toilrbc  flt^  ber 
a[u0bmdt dnbem  in:  3bcntitdt  bed  S)cn!end  rait  bcm  9Jatur« 
fcin.  SBcg  alfo  mit  ber  ^)l^i(ofoj)^ifd)cn  S(^tten«  unb  ®e* 
f)>enjkrtDeU,  toemt  bie  SDtenfd^l^eit  fett  Oal^rtaufenben  ge« 
natrt  unb  ber  gefunbe  3Kenfd^ent}erfianb  eingefc^Hd^tert  n>or' 
bctt  ijil  ©etjen  toir  ben  gug  fejl  auf,  auf  biefcn  icbif<^ 
Sobcn/  nnb  wrtranen  toir  borauf:  ed  gibt  cine  Wafjit* 
l^cit  nnb  bie  9?atur  ift  il^rc  OncIIe  unb  ber  iWenfd^  ijl  i^r 
2Wa§.  6d  mag  fein,  cd  ijl  fogar  h)a]^rf(^cinli(j^,  bag  auf 
aubrctt  SStlt  *  S6rj)cm  aBcfen  cjriftiren,  tot{6)t  ed  in  ber 
S33cIterforf(^ung  tociter  gcbrac^t  l^abcn  aid  n)ir.  SIber  i^r 
(grfennungd*  unb  S)cnfocrmogen  !ann  fi(^  t)on  bem  unjrigeu 
uur  quantitotit),  nid^t  qualitatii)  unterfc^elbcn.  @ie  fonnen 
nid^t  eincn  Slid  l^aben^  njoniit  fie  cinen  Saum  fiir  einen 
SIKenf(^en  anfel^en,  unb  nid^t  einen  SSerftanb,  ber  and  jtoci 
SKat  jtoei  filnf  l^craudrec^net.  S33enn  bie  ganje  SBelt  ju* 
fammcnl^dngt  obcr  eine  Sinl^eit  bilbet,  tooran  !ein  ilRcnfc^ 
jtDcifcIt,  totrb  fie  auc^  ilbcraU  jiemlicb  bicfclfcen  33epanbt^cilc 
auf»eifen  unb  biefe  Sejlanblljcile  tocrbcn  in  ber  gorm  ijon 
SEeltfBrpern  auc^  jiemlic^  biefelben  organifc^en  SQSefen  erjen* 
gen  unb  im  SSeiDugtfein  bicfer  aSJefcn  tocrbcn  aud^  iiberaH 
biefelben  9?aturfrdfte  in  jiemlid^  berfclben  SBeife  toirffam 
fein.  SKan  l^at  nod^  feine  333eltf6rj)er  entbedtt,  bie  eine  anbre 
gorm  l^aben,  aid  bie  runbe.  SBal^rfc^einlic^  l^bcn  auf  aUcn 
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jtHd^  bie  @^bet  bie  nSmlid^  ^erm  nab  bitfe  ^cxmtn  mut^ 

!Durd^  attc^  SSorflel^nbe  i^  ber  ®(i^lu§  gercc^tf crttat : 
iDad  bet  SDtettfc^  al9  toal^r  erfenttt,  ba^  ifl 
wal^r  unb  jtoar  nxdft  Hog  l^icr,  fonberw  tm 
ganjen  Uni)>erf urn. 

„%Ux,  tDtrft  mid  l^ier  em  ©(Sttbtger  em,  »)emt  im  menfd^^ 
U(^cn  @eifl  jic^  Mog  bie  9?atur  re<)robujirt  ober  abfriegcft, 
bemi  ®efe^  tmb  Shret^kuf  feflflcl^t,  tme  fommt  er  beam 
ba}u,  drrtl^&met  ju  Wgel^en,  atfo  )>on  bev  emgeBDrenen 
9{i<3^tuns  abjutDetc^en  ?''  3)er  ©tSubtse  fill^  mtd  boacit 
onf  ben britten  ©egenfa^ :  Sal^rl^ett  unb  drrtl^ttitt. 

Obtl^e  fagt :  „e6  itrt  ber  ilRenfc^  fo  tang  er  jlteW"-  2)<« 
Jl^ier  irrt  nic^t,  benn  e«  prebt  ni^t.  SBeit  ba«  V)ict  t>et* 
mbge  feiner  n^entger  boQf omtnenen  Drgonifation  bto§  einem 
benjttgttofen,  begrcnjten  Sriebe  fotgt,  ber  nui^t  bk  SBal^t 
unb  SKo^t  einer  Slbmeit^ung  ton  ben  einfac^n  gobermiQcn 
ber  9?atttr  l^at;  toeil  fein  Sectenleben  fic^  nur  in  bem  feflm 
®e(eife  beS  Staturtriebe^  betoegt  toiebie  Seeten  ber  ®I&ibi* 
gen  in  bem  fejlen  ©eleife  beS  !Dogma,  be^l^tb  ijl  e«  immer 
mit  [x6)  einig,  I;at  eg  eine  ftetige  Sal^n  unb  beborf  e^  feme^ 
fonftigen  SEBegnjeifcrS  jur  (Srreid^ung  feiner  „33eflimmuttg". 
SWit  tem  JJ)ur(^brtt(^  be«  Settjugtfein^,  mit  bem  Srwod^eu 
bcrjenigcn  Sraf t,  bie  iDir  SSemunft  nennen  unb  in  beren  SWo* 
tur  bag  Sebilrfnig  toie  bie  SKod^t  ber  Slu^el^nung,  bed 
SS5eiterfheben«  fiegt,  i)ffnet  fi(^|  ba^  ©ebiet  ber  Unfw^er^eit, 
in  bem  ber  Srrtl^um  neben  ber  SBal^rl^eit  tofid^fl.  ®rabc 
-  toeit  ber  menf(^Iic^e«@eijl  fid^  erjl  fctbjl  aufbcwen  mug  unto 
i}ou  ber  9?atnr  btcg  bie  3Cntoge  unb  ba«  SWaterial,  nic^t 
aber  uon  einem  ^Sd^bpfer"  bie  ^ragung  unb  Slu^fill^iruna 
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cri^Itctt  })at,  grabc  toctl  bcr  SWcnfd^  er jt  fhtbcn  tmb  entbecfett 
mug,  toaS  fcinc  aScrnunft  bcbarf,  grate  totii  t»  V^m  Uxn 
SJcrforgcr  fertig  ilbcrliefcrt,  grabc  njeil  in  tl^ni  fic^  dn  Se* 
tougtf ein  au^  ber  9?atnr  l^crau^  cntttncfcU  «nb  bieg  Sctouftt* 
fcin  auger  il^m  noci^  tiic^t  ejciflirt,  grabc  bc^l^alb  m«§  er  bcni 
3rrt^um  au^gcfc^jt  feiit,  md^ircnb  ber  ©Idubige,  ber  aO* 
S33et«]^tt  fertig  unb  bireft  au3  bem  UrqueU  eine^  unfcl^Iba* 
rcu  S33eltbet»u§tfcin«  em^jfangt,  ein  filr  atlc  aWat  tor  aOem 
Orren  bctDal^rt  fetn  mug,  nnc  cr  »or  aUem  ©trebeu  betoal^  ifl. 

S)er  3rr^>ttm  ifl  cin  ?lttribut  ber  grei^cit,  betin  er  ifl  ba« 
JKefuttat  cine^  ®treben«,  einer  SBal^I,  eine«  eigencn  Urt^itd. 
SDeSl^alb  irrt  ba3  Sl^icr  fo  tocnig  toie  ber  ©Wubige.  IDer 
©laubtgc  fo  gut  njic  ba3  2:]^icr  behjcif't,  bag  bo*-  j^erjte 
aRtttel,  ftd^  tor  aHem  Orrtl^um  ju  fi(^em,  eine  ©i(^erung 
i)or  aUcr  grfenntnig  ifi.  ,,3rren  ijl  mm\6^lvi^*',  aber  e«  tfl 
toeber  tl^ierifd^  no(i^  fat^olifc^. 

9Bte  fd^ott  bcmerft^  toiirben  ol&ne  bie  filnf  ©tnne  leiue 
3t>eeu  tm  ®e^ir«  cntpel^n  unb  bic  ?e^cc  »on  ben  ^angebo* 
rcncn"  3beeu  ift  cine  cinfac^e  Idufc^ung.  abcr  bie  Sinieu 
filr  bie  Hufual^me  obcr  ben  5lnfa$  bcr  3been  finb  im  menfc^^ 
lichen  Organi^mu^  gejogcn  unb  in  befonber^  bcgabten  Bbp" 
feu  m&^tn  bicfelbcn  natilrlid^  el^er  unb  augge^)rdgtcr  anfd^ie* 
gen,  ate  in  be?i  tocniger  giinftig  organiprten  ber  SJMel^r  jaU^t. 
SDc^l^alb  finb  big  in  bic  bunfclficn  3^it^tt  bcr  ©efc^ic^te  l^inab 
glcic^  Dafen  in  bcr  3Q3ilfle  leitenbc  3bccn  unb  ®mnbanfid(|* 
im  aufgetauc^t,  tcelc^e  no^  l^cute  i^rc  ©eltung  l^abeu.  ©ic- 
lonnten  juc  ^dt  ii)xtx  Sntftcl^ung  nid^t  ffar  enttoidtcft  unb 
cntfprcc^enb  bertocrtl^ct  njcrben,  mcil  i^rcn  Url^cbem  toie 
bcren  Umgebung  bie  Sebingungen  baju  fel^ton,  toeld^e  erp 
bie  bereid^crte  Srfcnntnig  fpdtcr'er  ^nttn  liefern  fonnte. 
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S)e«]^alb  traten  fie  wicbcr  in*^  ©tirtfel  jurilrf,  mn  faster 
afccrmate  mtfjutaut^m  imb  untcr  gcdgnctcren  Scti^attuiffen 
ewfgcgrtffen  ju  tocrben.  9^  l^ebc  ncmtcntlit^  bicjcuigc  }^u 
t>ox,  xt>zl6^  ben  SKenfd^cn  jum  2»l!to!o$mo«  mac^t  —  nad^ 
meinet  Slnjtd^t  bic  3wfc»OTtti«nf<iff«ng  aUtx  voaf^n  SScltan* 
f(3^aumt8  in  gincm  2Bort.  Sluf  folt^e  Obcen  ^jagt  bcr  falo-- 
monifd^e  <S>^n6}  t  ,,91x6^9  9?cueg  ftntcr  bcr  ©onnc"  — »a« 
fld^  l^icr  but(^  bic  SBortc  umfd^rctbrn  Kcgc:  ,,®ic  i&cferatt» 
iti^  bcr  SBal^rl^cit  toar  ber  SMagc  nad^  fc^on  tit  bm  erfteit 
SRettfd?en  iworgebilbet,  lonrtte  abet  nnr  burd^  giltiflige  ©n* 
n)irfungett  unb  l^inreid^cnbe  ^f^nilttel  nac^  unb  nod^  l^et* 
borgelodft  ttnb  jnr  9ieife  gebrat^t  i^rben.  ®od^  too  bic§ 
gefc^al^,  fonb  fl(!^  immer,  bag  ba^  ©ereifte  ft^on  fdl^fer  ge* 
f)flatt3t  toax.  S)er  Seim  tear  alfo^  ote  bem  aWcnfd^cit  t?on 
bcr  9^dtnt  etngcborert,  flet«  vjotl^anbcit,  abcr  fcinc  SnftcWe* 
lung  gef c^al;  langf am  untcr  bem  ©ttflug  bc«  Ortt^umS'^ »  Um 
®a«  ju  ergreifen,  toa^  inbegabten  tol^fcnbic  ^dffid^e  Kuf* 
faffung  eincS  3lugcnbtidt3  gebiert,  l^ot  bie2Raffe  ber  SDlettfd^* 
i^txt  oft  Oal^r^unbcrtc  nbtl^ig.  ©S  ift  aW  brel^e  fic^  txi» 
geipige  firmament  mit  feinen  Sbcen  mt  baS  afhrcnoinifc^e 
mit  jeincn  @tcmbilbcm  unb  in  ben  3tt>iW«wjeiten,  in  t&tU 
d^en  bic  leuc^tettbcn  9been  bem  O^df^tSfrciS  ctitdldtl  finb, 
^(t  bcr  3trtl^um  feine  6mte  unfer  bem  ©(^cin  cittcS  tSu* 
fd)cnben  5l?a(J^tfid^t«.  a)od^  bic  Arbeit  bc^  Orrtl^ttmS  an 
fi^  brittgt  bet  SBal^r^^it  !cine  ©cfal^r.  2)cr  ^rrf^um  ifl 
t)ielme]^r  ber  Ocl^iHfe  unb  ^tooofateur  bcr  SSSal^rl^it,  fo 
long  et  ber  SBetid^tigung  ni(^t  ctttjogcn  njtrb.  3)ie  Ocfal^ 
bejic]^  nur  barin,  bag  getoifle  leitcnbc,  bcr  tritif  entsogcne 
Srrt^ttmcr  ni(^t  btog  ju  einer  ©etool^nl^t^l^crrfc^aft  geton* 
^cn,  fonbem  bag  bicfc  ^errfc^ft  burd^  ben@lattben  jum 
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a)ee))oti9ma^  tDttb.  2)cr  Orttl^  ate  3)ogtna  ifl  ber  $ciu 
!er  bcr  ©rfcnntnig.  eine  ©ef^ic^te  bcr  Orrt^fftmef  Ifl  due 
@cf(^c  ber  iSM^t,  eine  (5Jcf(!^te  bcr  Weliflionen  mib 
Sfcgicnmgen  aber  ehie  Oefd^id^te  i^rer  ©erfolaung. 
J  S)er  gried^lfd^e  SBelfe  Stna^cnc«  l^lctt  ble  ©tetne  f8r 
Slagcl,  an  bcn^^ftatt  be«  ^pmraieW  onge^feftet.  flnbte 
^iclten  ffe  fttr  glill^nbe  Slec^ 

Sfaa^anber  mcintc,  bie  ©onne  fei  efaie  tobfihrmfge 
©(^ctte,  28  2RaI  grbgct  att  bie  €tbe,  l^oM  nnb  Dott  Beuer, 
bcr  pd^tbore  SE^  berfelben  aber  fei  eine  Dcffnmtg,  a^nfa^ 
bem  2e6)  an  einer  JftBte,  burd^  tocfc!^  ba«  tJ^er  ^an<* 
brittge.  ginc  ©onnenflnpemig  Keg  er  bnrd^  eine  Ccrjtopf* 
mifl  beg  gciterto(J^«  entjlcl^en ;  eben  fo  eine  ©ft&nbflnPfrml. 

ana^cagera^  tear  ber  iKeiftnng,  bie  ©onne  fet  tnel  gt&fier, 
ate  ber  ^fo^onneg.  9?ad(f  ^eraUtt  1^  jle  nur  bie  ©rdte 
cincg  aRcttf(^fu6e«. 

5Wa(]^  f[rlpotcIe«  tfl  bie  5Wit(3^fhra6e  eine  groge  entjftnbete 
SWajfe  tri>rfcner  5)flnpe.  Xnbrc  erftarten  fie  att  bie  jnrllir 
flclaffcne  <3pnt  ber  anfangfic^n  ©onnenba](|n. 

2)en  ©toifem  snfotge  entpel^t  bcr  3)onner  burd)  (in  3*' 
fammen^ratten  ber  SBoIten  unb  bcr  ©life  ifl  eine  bnn!^  ba« 
^eiben  bcrfelben  cntpanbene  Sntjilnbnng. 

On  ©cgug  auf  bie  SJilbung  bc^  (Smbr^o  jlellte  3lrif}otcIe« 
bie  ^^jjotl^efe  auf,  c«  ujcrbe  bie  ^ilftc,  toie  ijm  ©d^iffe  b*r 
Rid,  jiterfl  gebilbct.  9?a(^  Slnbcm  todrbe  ber  Snfanfl  mit 
bcr  grogcn  ^tl}t  ober  auc^  mit  bem  5?abcl  gcmac^t. 

aripoteleS  l^ait  bie  ©tcme  fftr  Xbiere.  9?a^  ©n^jcbo!- 
leg  entflc^en  bei  ben  Il^leren  bie  9?af|cl  bur<3^  grialten  ^er 
9?erJ)cn,  fo  toeit  fie  ber  ?uft  auggefctjt  finb.    Slad^  einem 
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oiibren  ^^ifofo^)]^,  bcffen  9?amc  mir  cntfaDc»,  aS^mcn  We 
3ie8cn  burc^  bic  O^rcn.  U.  f.  to.  U.  f.  to. 

3(^  fill^re  bicfe  fmbUt^cn  ^ro6cn  ^jrimitiijcr  Waturtoiffcn* 
fd^ft  cincS  fonfl  fo  bcgabtcn  unb  crlcuc^tctcn  SSolfcS,  bcncn 
P(^  no6}  l^unbert  S^nUt^c  anreil^n  Ucgcit,  btog  an,  lun  jte 
bet  jc^igctt  9?aturtoiffcnfd^aft  ^cgcnflbcrjulkUcn.  SEBctc^tt 
angel^curc  abftonb  bc3  jcfeigcn  S33iffm6  gcgcn  bic  bamaligcn 
Orrtl^toerl  defet  toci§  bon  bcr  ©rbfunbe,  ^fhronomic,  ^^t>* 
fU,  SJottttgcfi^t^te  u.  f.  to.  {cbcr  ©c^uffnabe  mcl^r,  at^  fcer 
gclcl^rtcfte  gricc^ifd^c  ^^ilofol)]^  bc3  aitcrt^umS.  9?un  aUx 
wrglcidbc  man  mtt  biefcm  ungcl^curett  Untcrfc^icb  bc5  SBtf- 
fctt^  ttnb  bcr  (grfcnntnig  in  bcnjcnigcn  ©pl^arcn,  in  toclc^en 
bcr  3rrt]^um  bcm  gorft^cn  unb  bcr  SScriitignng  pxds^t^ 
.  gcbcn,  rait  bcm  Unterfc^icb  in-bcnicnigcn,  in  tozldfcn  cr  burc^ 
®ctool^tt^cit(81^crrfci^ft  unb  Olaubcn  prit)i(ceirt  toar,  nam(i(^ 
im  Ocbict  bcr  ®ittli(^!cit  unb  il^rcr  SBdt^tcrinn,  bcr  9tcfi* 
gtoni  9Bcr  toifl  .bc^u^Jtcn,  ba§  in  bicfcm  Ocbict  bic  S58(fcr 
ic^t  tocitcr  fortgcfd^rittcn  fcicn,  ote  bic  ©ricc^cn  toarcn? 
SBcIc^cr  aufgcHSrtc  unb  l^uman  flcfinntc  iWcnfd^  toirb  bie 
Scl^rctt  bc«  Satl^otiji^muS  ilbcr  bic  9ric(^if(^c  JK^tl^oIogic 
PcHcn?  aWiigtcn  abcr  nic^t  bic  jcfeigcn  ©ittcn  ben  ^ik^flcn 
@'H>fct  ber  aBenfd^Iic^fcit  unb  bie  jcgigcn  SicHgion^anfid^tcn 
ben  l^b^Pcn  ®ij)fe(  ber  Sibcralitcit  tmidji  l^abcn,  tocnn  fie 
bei  ^fung  unb  Slblegnng  \>on  -Srrtl^^ilmcm  glcid^cn  ®(^ritt 
gel^^altcn  l^ttcn  mit  ber  SluSbilbung  unb  Scrci^crung  ber 
SOSiffenfd^af ten  ?  ®o(^  todl^renb  ijorfd^cn  unb  Semen  bie 
SKcnf c^l^eit  auf  bcr  cincn  ©cite  bom  Strtl^um  bef rcite,  tourbe 
jlc  auf  ber  onbren  toon  ©ittc  unb  Olaubc  an  il^n  fcftgelcttet. 
.  Unb  fo  finb  bcnn  bic  gckl^rtcn  Sl^rijlcn  bcr  3Mcl^rjal)l  m^ 
Sarbaren  gcblicbcn,  tod^rcnb  f(^ou  tor  2000  ^al^rcn  bie 
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3)ie  grb^tcn  SJcrbred^cu  in  bcr  ®cf(3^i<^te  flnb  flcW  wn  2)c^ 
nm  bcgaKgctt  wotbcn,  toctc^  fic^  ben  offljieCleii  aSerttf  on* 
wagtcii,  bic  gSrbcrcr  iinb  Wofyctt  bcr  Sugeiib  jn  fein. 
SSelc^  !o(offa(^  SJerbre^en,  bte  mit  bet  %n(age  unb  bent 
S3ebiltfni6  frcier,  unoufi^brKc^  fottfc^eiteitber  (Srfatiitnig 
gebotene  9]tenf(^^it  doi^aufeiibe  (ong  oaf  einem  imb  bem 
ndmliditn  Qtxti^um,  ober  auf  emer  mib  bet  n&mCc^  Sftge 
bur^  Jrwg  wib  ©etoalt  fePjutarnien  1 

93it fomtnen }itm Dierten ©egenfo^ :  SBal^tl^ett  «ttb 
UntJoaf)xf^zxt  Untet  Vtmool^l^ett  berflel^  Hi  btejientge 
Witoti^xm^  Don  bet  WQfftf^ii,  toddi^  nic^t  bdHig  bettmgt» 
io«  ijl  toie  ber  Orrt^um,  abet  ont^  nit^  au«  betwetflic^iet 
abfic^  jn  tdufc^en  cntf^mngt  »te  bic  gilge. 

^o(^  iDenn  einc  HbtDci(!^g  toon  bet  SESal^tl^  be* 
\pxodftn  merbcn  foU,  nmg  )tn>ot  abgemac^  fein,  itetin  itrv* 
terittm  unb  Wtc^tf(^mit  bet  SQSa^ri^it  jn  pnbcn  tft.  3(^ 
Wtc  frfil^et  barjtttl^nn,  ba§,  toa«  bet  SMcafc^  ate  teal^t  et* 
icnne  unb  et<)tobe,  oud^  toal^  febi  milffe  nnb  jti>atiberaD. 
ffiaS  abet  fann  et  ate  toal^t  gelten  loffen?  Urn  bkg  fefljn* 
jbHen,  bebatf  bie  Wofycl^txt  mi§  attgenteinen  Stfetmung^ 
jetc^n^,  etnet  aQgemeinen  l^cgitfanotion,  etned  aagemeinett 
^tiiffiein^.  ®ie  mug  auf  einc  fefle  ottgemcinc  ©nmbtagc 
jnriicfgefil]^,  eS  mug  ein  j)tinjii)icUet  gocu«  unb  ©eben 
gefuttben  toetben,  t>on  bem  aUc  SBal^rl^eit  au^fhralt,  obet  |l(^ 
ableiten  Wgt.  ®ie  mcijlcn  ^^ofo})^en  l^bcn  bicfen  Sobcn 
^etbjt  gcfd^affen  burd^  einfad^e  aufpeKnng  einet  ^tafe,  bic 
au^cfj)onn^  tourbc  in  ein  ^S^^cm".  S)et  Sine  ^Kit  nm 
an  ba«  „®ein",  bet  anbte  an  baS  ^aSJetben'',  bet  einc  an 
ba«  „3l6)",  bct'anbtc  an  ba«  ^©erfen",  bet  ®nc  an  bic 
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,,©ttijtaitj*,  bcr  Sbibrc  on  bic  „Wlona\>t"  abrcRirt 
(6in  ncttct  ^l^ilojof)^,  (Bd^optn^ccatx,  mac^t  fogar  be» 
„aBiflen"  jum  ^rinjii)  ber  S35ctt.)  5l6er  felSft  tocrni  ber* 
glcit^cii  abfhaftc  5ln!nilj)fun05*  obcr  3lu^gan0^))un!te  on 
fu^,  b.  1^.  ate  abpraft,  logifc^  l^altfear  todrcn,  fo  lagt  ftc^ 
ntc^t  begreifen^  mad  baburc^  9ett)onnen  ober  feflgeftetlt  n)trb, 
bag  man  Don  ber  ]^anbgretflt(i^  (Smnbloge  ailed  Slbgeletteten 
abjhal^irt,  urn  eine  neue  ©runbtage  aud  bicfem  ^Ibgcleitetett 
jn  fonflruiren,  ober  bag  man  bad  Sorl^onbene  mit  neues 
Stamen  belegt  um  il^m  nene  Sttribnte  juguf(^rciben.  2)ic 
©mnbkge  aUed  3(bgeleiteten  ifl  auf  aUe  %aUt  bad  3lid}tah 
geleitete  unb  ba$  aUeinige  9tt(!^tabgeleitete  ifl  bte  fumlu^ 
loal^rnel^mbare,  ntc^t  toegjufhettenbe  9tatur.  S)ie  Statnr 
j)on  eincm,  im  aHenfc^engel^im  entflanbenen  „®eip''  ableiten, 
toie  We  ©firitnaliflen  (ober  ^ibealiftifd^cn"  ^^itofo})]^ 
u.  f .  ».)  tl^nn,  ober  fie  in  eine  fc^affenbe  unb  gejc^affene  eitt*» 
tl^eilcn  toie  (S^)inoja  tl^ut,  l^eigt  bod^  einfai^  nur  eincn  deug 
ex  machina  auftreten  (ajfen,  toeld^er  bie  (Srfenntnig  ber 
SJatnr  burd^  fcinc  ^jratenbirte  aiHmal^irl^eit  erfefeen  foil. 
aSBie  „<)]^lIofo^)l^ifd^"  bad  aud^  fcin  mag,  mir  erfc^einted 
grabeju  atd  mijinnig,  toenn  ni(i^t  gar  aid  betrilgerifd^^  SBir 
tbmten  ed  auf  unferm  @tanb)>nnft  nur  aid  <ibgemac^ 
©a(3^e  bel^anbeln,  bag  eine  Slblcitung  ber  9?atur  »on  einer 
fiber  ober  augerl^alb  berfelben  ftel^enben,  lur^  toon  il^r  unab* 
l^ngigen  Kraft  eine  SIbfurbitat  unb  Unmoglid^lcit  !fl^  bag 
jDie  9?atur,  aid  Snbegriff  aded  Sor^nbenen,  feine  Sorftefc 
lung  toon  il^rcr  Sntjicl^ung  auffommcn  Idgt,  fonbcm  toon 
Ctoigfeit  l^er  ejcijUrit  unb  burc^  fid^  fclbfl  beflimmt  ober  be* 
toegt,  ober  getragen  toirb.  !Dag  toir  toon  biefcr  Selbfibe* 
fHmmung,  ober  ©clbjibetoegung,  ober  toon.biefcm  ©clbfhrieb 
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bet  9?atttr  fefatett  erf(^5)>fenb€tt  Segriff  f^aUa,  ifl  tocXplidf 
!cut  ©TUttb,  einc  aitbre  93efKmirraitfl«fraft  ffir  fie  onjune^* 
men,  ton  t>et  toir  noc!^^  tjjef  toeniger  einen  Segriff  l^aben,  ja 
bcrcn  SKogtii^fcit  text  bur(^  feinen  ©ermmftf(^(u§  barton 
fiinnen.  SDte  ^age  na(^  einer  Ur^Urfad^e  U9  (EirifKrenben 
(bet  9iatur)  ifl  eine  )}O0ft&nbig  milgtge,  fic^  in  cine  unenbi* 
lic^e  ?ectc  ^jeriietenbe.  Die  Ur*Urfad^e  m  n  g  jnfommen^ 
fallen  tnit  ber  Ur^Sitflenj.  SDtit  bet  Ur«(S^{len}  abet  nntg 
and^  gleic^bte  Sebingnng  biefer  (Soften},  n&mlii^  bie 
^d^iglett,  ft(^  fprtjnfet^en  b.  i.  jn  leben,  fic^  }u  betoegen  nvSo 
atte  (Srfd^etnung^formen  ju  f(i^affen,  i&erbunben  fein.  (Sine 
Ur^S^ftenj  ol^ne  biefe  a3et>ingnng  ifl  eben  fo  wenig  benfbar 
toie  eine  S3ebingung,  todd^t  |ener  S^ifien}  ))ot]^gegangeii 
b.  t.  eine  e^riflcnjlofe  (g|ijlenjbebingttng  (ein  fc^affenber 
^^(Sott''  tt.  f.  to.) 

Ueber  bie  S^atur  l^inau^  ifi  alfo  meber  rdnmli^,  nod^ 
jeitlid^,  nod^  genetifc^,  noc^  befiimmenb  ein  ^rinjip  jn  fu(^. 
(Sic  atiein  init  il^ren  etoigen  ©toffcn,  Jlr&ften  unb  ©efeften 
iP  bad  $rinji^)ieUe  unb.SKa^gebenbe.  ©ie  flel^  ba  nnjer* 
ftdtbar  tt)ie  unableitbar  unb  unbeftimmbar  aid  Urgnmb, 
Uri^atfac^e  unb  Uragend.  SWogen  )a>\x  ein  noc^  fo  mSc^ti^ 
ged  Serlangen  l^aben,  il^r  gleid^fam  geiflig  in  ben  dtilden 
ju  taften  um  «inen  ^nfang  obet  eine  (Sntfiel^nngdqueUe  obet 
ein  ^[gend  Winter  il^r  ju  fud^cn,  f o  njirb  boc^  bieg  Sertangen 
enjig  auf  bie  unandbenfbare  Uncnblic^feit  flogcn,  »el(^  alle 
iBorfienung  toon  ettood  l^tntcr  ober  mx  ber  Statur  S^jHren* 
bent  junu^te  macpt.  5Ratur  ober  3Belt  ifl  3lflcd,  anjjer  il^r 
nid^td ;  toad  aber  in  il^r  ifl,  lann  aud^  nur  aid  ^u  il^r  gel^Srig 
unb  aid  il^r  entfpreci^enb  aufgcfagt  to^ben.  S)emna(^  ifl 
auc^  feine SBal^rl^it  mi^glic^  ol^ne  Sinbegreifung 
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in  tie  9talnr  unb  o\)ixt  UtitrzivL^immnni 
mit  iffx  unb  mer  tie  92atttr  trfagt^  l^t  bie  3iubtf(i^mtr 
fftr  atle  SBal^rl^ett  gefmtbett*  2Benn  ed  eine  aS3al^]^t  q%% 
f 0  mug  f!e  in  ber  ^ixtlid^ttit  gefuc^t  )i>eiPbeit  tmb  ta>a9 
i^  tDtrtti^  auger  bet  9Iatur  ? 

Su9  bie(er  9tatur  j^erou^geborai,  olfo  <tl9  i^v  ^robuft 
ttub  bemna^  ittt(!^  il^r  entf^red^eub,  l^t  ber  SReufc^  t>cn  i^ 
unb  t)on  tl^t  dlein  nic^  £^g  bie  t^Sl^ig&it  uub  bo^  Seb,iltf«* 
nig  etl^aUen,  ftc^  gu  il^r  jitrlid^un>enben  inbem  er  fk  {utnlt^ 
anffagt^  f ot^m  auxtf,  ii^m  er  ava  ben  Sinbdltfen  tucfer 
Huffaffung  etne  ®eban!emDett  lon^ruirt.  @o  toeit  ;er  bei 
biefer  ^onfkuitic^  mit  ben  9taiurgefe^en  in  Ue^ereinfttm* 
nmng  UAit,  mug  er  Jt^ie  SM^ttt  rettfafentiren ;  fo  fern  jct 
boibon  q^ipetd^t,  bie  Vb9:mafyc\^iit,  beren  erjle  OueUe  ber  -Strr^ 
tl^um  x%  Unb  bo6  ^auj)t9eKet  bicfcr  ®eban!en»)dt  xtptS^ 
fettiirt^bie  SBif  f  en  f  ^  ^i,  beren  Baft^  unb  e^ige  Hii0« 
gong^ueQe  bie  Staturtoiffeufd^qft  hUlbt  O^ne  %atuni>tfi> , 
fenf^^  gi6t  e^  fo  ^enig  ^  SSif^,  toie  ed  jal^ne  9hititr 
eite  @^i^ns  gi£t.  Unb  SUle^,  nnt^.^  3Btf(enfc^ft  neimt, 
ojber  nic^  in  ber  %atur  towc^lt,  i^  e»imeber  $^antafte  i^xc 
2mg.  aS5a«  hUhtxxm  ciner  ll^cotogifc^cn  „SBif|en|i(>aft^, 
bie  ben  SRenfd^en  fo  mel  ju  (d^ffen  gemad^t,  nod^  ^biig, 
nod^bem  bie  SJcduretlenntnig  bie  Unm&gli^feit  eine^  ^etpeS 
oi^ne  ®e]^irntarget]^an  f^at?  3ft  bie  tl^eologifd^  %at)tc)i>tf< 
fenfci^flft,  g.  S3,  bie  cine«  atgaffig,  mld^t  in  ben  c«:gcttuf<^^cii 
@eMben  ben  @ang  eined  gbttlu^  @(^d))fungd)^attd  nod^ 
toeifct,  mitl^n  bie  Statttrerfc^cinnngen  auf  bag  ^rolmftc^^ 
be^e  einer  $faffen^  ^l^ntafte  unb  »$oIitt{  fponnt,  etioad 
ainbreg  ate  ein  ^nmfcng  ?  3fl  bie  ,,SRed^t«*2Biffenf(^aft'^  cU 
9)0^  ^nbree  ate  eine  2&if[enf(i()aft  bed  Unred^t^nd,  n>eiw 
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Pe  nid^t  ^en  ben  natfirtid^cn  iWenft^enrcc^tcn  au^gcl^t? 
SBhrb  au^  bcr  ^l^tfofo^Jl^u,  toclc^c  ben  (Scifl  oflcr  SBiffcn* 
fd^often  in  einem  Srfcnntnl6*5!RittcIj)nnft  auffangen  foil, 
mn  ba«  ©cfommtgcblet  ber  ntcnfd;nc^cn  Jorfc^ung  mit  bcm 
?i(!^t  allgemctncr  SBa^ri^it  ffx  ilbergicgcn,  cttoaS  Stnbcrc^, 
ate  citt  S^flcm  bet  ISnfti^ung,  njenn  fie  ben  fepcn  Soben 
ber  pnnfic^en  9?atut  aufgegcben,  urn  i^ren  Hn^olt  im  9teid^ 
bet  ^^Obec"  ju  fuc^en  ? 

®oti^  ntit  ber  gal^igfett  mtb  bent  Sebftrfntg,  bie  9?atnr  ju 
crlcnnen  nnb  in  ctner  ®ebanfentt)cft  ju  reflcftircn,  ^at 
ber  JWenfc^  and^  bie  tJdl^igfeit  unb  ba«  SJebilrfnig  er^atten, 
fie  jn  !e^>ircn  nnb  in  etner®eflottcnn)eU  ju  emcuerh. 
®ief  ifl  feine  SInlage  jur  Jhntfl.  SBare  er  mit  biefer  Sin* 
lage  im  ©tanbe,  an  ben  §ert5cr6ringungcn  ber  9?atur  fi(^ 
bhreft  in  betl^eiligen,  fo  milrbe  er  i^re  Srfc^einnngcn  ober 
OeBilbe  leibl^aftig  nac^  fcincn  (Sinfaflen  unb  SBilnfc^en  toer* 
i?klfattfgen.  (Sr  milrbe  ^flan^en  mie  ?anbfc^aftcn,  Il^iere 
toie  SKcnfd^en  nad^  feiner  Sou5ej)tion  Icibl^aftig  uub  lebenbig 
fd^affen  ftatt  fie  afe  tobte  ffopien  mit  SKeigel  unb  ^infet 
barjuftetien.  ®a  er  abcr  bicfe,  an9  bem  l?eben  fc^affenbe 
'  2^Stig!eit  feiner  eigenen  Sd}i3pferinn,  ber  9?atur,  aDein  ju 
ilberfajfen  gcnotl^igt  x\t,  mug  er  flc^  jum  ©rfa^j  begnilgen, 
il^r  in  aBfhal^irten  ©epattungen  nac^3ual^mcn  toie  in  aU 
pro^)irten  ©ebonten,  unb  baS  %zTt)  biefer  9?ad;a]^mung  ifl 
Die  Sun  fl.  ©er  au3  ber  nnenblic^en  9?atur  i^m  einge* 
6crene  3:rieB  in'«  Unenbfic^e  brdngt  ben  5!Kcnfc^en,  in  feinev 
©eftattung^*  tt^ie  in  feiner  ©ebanfentuelt  baS  ©c^bnfte  unb 
§^fie  JU  erprefcen,  unb  n?ir  Bejeic^nen  bieg  mit  bem  Sort 
3beal.  S)a5  Obeal  ift,  in  ber  gt^if  fo  gut  \Die  in  ber  2le^* 
tl^if^  ba«  eigentlic^  SBal^re  in  ber  ?l6jlraItion :  e«  fetjt  fid^ 
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jtffammen  aud  ben  tH^Oettbetfieit  (Srfd^mamgen  bet  3tatax, 
©oQ  ein  Wlaia  in  einem  SBalb  einen  iBaum  a&bilben,  ben 
man  ben  iDal^ren  )0aum  nennen  fi^nnte^  fo  n)hb  er  ben  ju* 
gleic^  gefunbefien,  flirfften  unb  fc^i^nfien,  fk^  nid^tbod 
©egentl^il  au^fuc^en.  !I)en!en  ti^tr  un9  etnen  loal^ren  9Ren« 
fd^en,  fo  tragcrt  tDir  anf  i^n  aHe  mcnfd^lic^  SSorgilgc  unb 
ScQIommenl^eiten  jufammen,  bie  fid^  l^armontfd^  Dereutigen 
laffctt.  9Boactt  fctr  cinen  xooifyctn  9tc^»ubK!aner,  fo  cmax* 
ten  trir  t>on  il^m  erne  ntbgltd^fl  ))oC(fi<inbise  unb  tabellofe 
Sertretung  ber  re)}u6Iifantf(^en  ©runbf&l^e.  Rmium,  bo4 
dbeal  ift  iiberaa  bie  S)ar{leIIttng  ber  l^i^^^en  Woi^xf^ii. 
(S^  fci^(Sgt  abet  fofort  in  fetn  ©egentl^il,  bie  Untoal^tl^t, 
van,  fobalb  toit  ed  mit  Sltttibuten  \)(x\d)ta,  \oAd^  bie  iRotttr 
ate  unm5gU(^  bartl^nt  obet  nitgenbtoo  aufjulbeifen  ]^» 

ilRan  nimt  gemd](^nli(&  bie  ^nfl  ate  ©egenfa^  jiff 
9?atut,,  fie  ijl  bieg  abet  im  ®tunbe  nnt,  fofetn  fie  tines 
©egenfa^  gegen  bie  ©ai^rl^eit  bilbct  ^agt  man  ba 
3Renf(^en  a(9  ein  fottfe^enbed  unb  ter))ott{ommnenbed®(ieb 
beg  5RaturIc6en«,  fo  fteUcn  flc^  fetne  $tobu!te  ate  eine  got^ 
fej^ung  unb  Sen>ol][!omnmung  ber  9!atnt))robntte  bar.  ^m^ 
bie  giftion  ober  (grfinbung  ifl  babci  lein  aBiberfprm^  gegen 
bie  ffialf^rl^it.  .  ®ie  ifl  nur  ein  9JKttet  ber  fVrei^eit^  ol^ne 
toelc^e  bie  n}al^re  ^nnfl  nic^t  e^ftirte  unb  fie  ed  ](^b(i^{ieti^  jn 
einer  fftamfd^n  $o))iflkm  ber  ^Birllid^it  br&c^te.  So  bie 
Jhtnfl  nid^t  befHmmte  Z)hltltz  aud  ber  9!atur  unb  bem  l^eben 
nimt,  ifl  fie  aud^  nid^t  an  befUmmte  JDbjiefte ^gebnnben, 
fie  l^at  bie  Srcil^^it,  Don  ber  ajJirfiid^eit  ba«  i^fr  Dienlic^  ju 
abftrol^tren  unb  bad  ©egebene  filr  il^re  ^totdk  }u  benu^. 
aSenn  il^re  3)arfteHungen  nur  in  ber  2Birfiidl^!cit  m  i5.g  U<^ 
finb,  braud^en  fie  nid^t  aud^  S  o ))  i  e  n  ber  aStrtUd^feit  ju 
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^.  erfl  bet  ^  UmndeH^frit  ttabmt  fill  fie  bit  ttn- 
tsxAfti^,  &tt  5(tof^Ier  mog  erne  6eim9  molett  fo  fc^  tok 
feme  in  ber  aBirflic^t  qripirt,  Dorou^gefett  bag  fie  ejrtfli* 
ten  fa  tin,  bag  fk  ferae  (KgeKfc^ftcn  befltt,  »el(^  bet 
njeiWit^en  9?atur  nic^t  gegeben  fhib,  mib  bag  bie  i^^r  beige* 
legten  (Stgenfc^flen  fonH)l^I  tmter  fic^  toie  mtt  ber  @efammt« 
,  a>ee  l^nnowiren.  Jhir  beim  ^rtraitireii  ober  unmittelbo* 
ten  Sopiren  fattt  bie  SBal^ri^  mit  bet  SBirflic^  jitfom- 
men.  ^o6f  auc^  ba  ijleine  Setfc^^ientng  (^©(^mtic^n'') 
ge^attet,  abet  nnt  fo  toeit,  old  bet  fc^e  ©egenfioi^  fe(b|l 
fie  in  fetnen  gOnfligften  SRcmenten  etreic^  famu 

SEeine  Smtft  gibt  nn^  jut  Sbttoenbung  biefet  99emeftat« 
gen  nie](^  Slnlag  wnb  ©elegcn^Ktt,  «tt  bie  ^jioefle.  ©trei* 
c^en  @ie  and  ben  ^nnberttaufenben  t»on  Solunten,  tt)etin 
bie  bii^tenbe  SRenf^^eit  il^te  ©efai^le  }u  Wtatlt  itbxai^t, 
oDe^  Untoal^e,  aUe«  bet  9?atut  $Bibetfi)ret^be  a\a  unb 
bie  gonje  ^etifc^e  l^ttetatur  f(^mi{}t  gu  tt>enig  Sanben  )it» 
fammen.  (S^  n)firbe  eine  befenbre  Xb^anblnng  erfobem, 
bieg  nnt  in  einet  tfutoal^l  Den  Seif)>ie(en  nad^jnmeifen. 
©otl^,  einet  bet  fc^Iic^te^n  unb  toa^tflen  unfetet  S)ic^tet, 
Kennt  feine  meifien  ®ebi(^te  ©elegenl^t^bicbte.  3)ad  l^igt 
mit  anbren  SBetten :  fie  l^atten  eine  n>itHi(^  %ktan(affnng 
m  ?eben,  fie  bilben  ben  teal^ren  8ta«btu(f  etfcbtet  @tim- 
mimgen,  pe  jlnb  nid^t  gcmat^t,  fonbern  entflanben^  »fi](|tei* 
bie  mcifhn  ^Peeten  nid^t  btog  bie  ©cfii^fc  mat^en,  bntd^  bie 
fie  ntt«  inteteffont  tecrben  tooHen,  fonbetn  i^en  and^  einen 
?[n«bm*  geben,  bet  toal^re  ©efill^Ie  lac^rlid^  madden  niilgtc* 
VMct  ^nnbett  ©ebtd^ten,  tootin  unfte  Set^nfHet  il^te 
©ftnntnngen  batpellen,  il^  ^l^ntaften  n)iebetf))iege{n,  il^te 
©c^metjen  Hagen,  tl^re  8iebfle  befUtgen^  bie  iRatnt  ben^iON 
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httn,  fi^xt  @c^t(ffale  fdfiilbeni  unb  i^ipe  f^Segeiflcnnig''  lo^ 
laffen,  gtbt  ed  nii^t  etn  l^tbe^  iDu^enb,  tod6^  nidft  ^bea, 
bcr  pc  in  fciu  Jcbcn  ate  ©tudc  tcibl^ftigcr  ^nbtoibualitat 
iibcrtriigc,  mit  il^rcn  Ucbcrtreibunflcu  iwb  falfc^ca  'SUbcni 
}um  retfen  24)0^^Ier  ober  abgefc^madten  Somobiaitteit 
fteiti)>eln  U)ilrben.  %m  SESiberUc^flen  finb  bte  $oetm  ^cn 
^rofeffton,  toiid^  nid^t  eiiratat  Onfpirationen  abta>a¥ten, 
fonbent  fte  felbfi  erjmbtgen,  befivtnbig  ben  Qpom  in  ben 
Seic^en  tl^  abgejagten  ^gafud  l^ben  unb  fortool^ 
rettb  on  ber  Arbeit  finb,  ^erj  unb  £D))f  formti^  au^^queto 
f(6en,  ttm  il^r  duaQtum  „®efiil^(''  unb  „Jbraft'',  fogor 
Sl^bten  unb  @^uifaten}el^  auf  ben  SRorft  }u  Uefent. 
9J{an  gloubt,  folci^  ein  SR^rt^rer  fei  unaufj^brltd^  am  Sec^ 
f(^eiben  ober  auf  irgenb  erne  potter  gef))annt,  er  fto^nt  mtb 
&(^jt,  ate  fei  ader  SBettfd^erg  ber  gl^ripenl^eit  in  fetnem 
©erjbeutel  !onH)riniirt,  unb  fiel^t  man  [id)  ben  S3urf(^cn  leiB* 
^fttg  an,  fo  jhrofet  er  ijon  freci^er  SiteCeit  ober  er  treibt  ftc^ 
l^rum  ate  d^arafterlofer  ^ixold),  ber  mit  ^erjeleib  unb 
©eelenqual  bie  Sl^eilnal^me  ber  Sefcr  filr  feine  (Srbamil^|» 
leit  in  Contribution  ju  fe^n  fu(^t. 

^0^ '  S)ad  gitt  ]^au)>tfad^Ud^  t>on  ber  I^rtfci^en  $oefte. 
Wl^\)x  nod^,  ate  in  biefer,  i»irb  gegen  bie  SBal^rl^eit  in  ber 
bramotifd^en  gcfiinbigt  unb  ba  bicfe  ba«  geben  felbflin  l^* 
belnber  SRad^l^umng  toor  unfre  Slugen  bringen  foH,  fmb  il^r 
Slbmeic^ungen  i>ofi  ber  SBalf^rl^eit  urn  f o  toenigcr  nad^jufel^tt. 
335ie  tt)enig  S;]^ater*®til(fe  ober  gibt  e^,  bie  burd^  gl^ra^ 
terijTti!,  burd^  SSerlauf  ber  ^aublung  unb  burd^  @prad^  ben 
Slnfoberungen  ber  SSSal^rl^eit  geniigen !  @e{bfi  ©l^fe^eore, 
ben  man  ate  ein  2Kufter  toon  SBal^rl^eit  ouffteHt,  unb  ffoat 
in  i&eiug  auf  gl^rafterbarfMlung  im  Sldgemeinen  mit 
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Sted^t,  tote  t)iet  (Saook  ti^t  er  ber  9Bal^^  nb^  an  hm^ 
feme  Qt^xmAtt,  aufgetrtei>ene  tmb  ftbertatene  Si^xai^t,  bie 
JkbeQ  SOtenfc^eit  im  mbrHk^  Seben,  i]>dre  auc^  ba^  ^t^ 
8(&e»  geldu%  gum  @egenflatib  bed  s3))ottel  ma(!^ii  milgte ! 
8bi  9tMfl(^tlf)f^en  aber  ^rfftnbtgt  er  fU^  gegeit  bie  a93a^« 
]^  bim^  emen  o^  bte  gttr  iSidfctddjftdt  f orctrten  Serlauf 
ber  JpastiDlung  nib  bturc^  bie  Slmoenbimg  eben  fo  mm>iltbU 
ger  loie  m^bmiger  (Sffeftntittet  aud  bent  9tet(^  bed  Xber^ 
gtanbettd.  ,  „®d^x'*  unb  $e|ren  in  eixem  ^Kf^rifd^en  Stfttf 
<ild  ^^onbetnbe  ^rfenen  ouf  bie  Sti^e  ju  bringen,  iop  fie 
gon}  entfil^  f&r  nnrfiic^  SBefen  genommeit  merben  unb 
il^ont)erfationen  fiil^,  ifi  ein  nod^  t^eriDerflic^erer  ^mbNg 
ttnb  ^eatet'Sou)),  aid  bad  Stuf^eten  bed  ^mtbed,  ber  in 
Sicbmx  @ot]^  ion  ber  93il^e  t>ertrteb.  3)ie  fo  gebonfen* 
bd  emge^otoile  <9et{)ed<(Erfc^einung  im  ^mUt,  jene  im« 
fkr6li(^  fSnigd^@ee(e  auf  Urtanb,  tfl  ilberbieg  burc^  bad 
©tiid  felbfi  i>erur%ilt,  inbem  fie  old  trei^enbe  SKoc^t  ^er 
einen  }pifiio\ep})\^t^  ^(ben  gel^(^t  mirb,  ber  in  feinem  be« 
rill^mien  SOtonolDg  bie  Un^berbtid^eit  ber  @eele  bqtoetfett, 
SieQei^t  n^dre  @]^!ed)>eare  bor  folc^en  ^$erirmngen  in  bie 
aSBdt  bed  abergtanbend  bcHKil^rt  gcHieben,  l^tte  er  nid^t/ 
nne  bie  md^en  bramatif(^en  jDtc^ter,  bie  Untertl^onemSMa* 
me  gcl^abt,  fcine  ^npii^Vom  and  ber  H^  ber  gihrflen  jn 
nel^men,  in  beren  n^eimUc^er,  terbrec^ertf^er .  @^]^tt 
©f nf  tn^  ©efpcnjier  bon  je  l^er  gn  ^nfe  tcaren*  (2)ag 
t(3^  ben  SSerttmrf  toegen  Semtfeung  aberglciufeifc^er  $iUfd* 
mittet  »id^t  amj^  auf  ben  ^uft  andbel^ne,  todc^er  )}on  t7om 
f^eitt  a»f  bem  Soben  ber  f^boiiftrenben  SiorfteQung  {Id^t, 
iBtb  mift  fix  bie  Sill^ne  befiimmt  ift  bebarf  Iciner  toeitcm 
$erf^ermig  ober  Sie^tfertigung.)     SBad  ilbrigend  bte 
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®pxafl>t  Betrifft,  f o  toflrbc  &\faU»pcoxt  fat  il^  ber  SB5a^ 
l^it  treucr  flcblieben  fcin,  txmn  tt  xA^t  bcm  unfccRgeii  ®e* 
fc^mad  gel^uIM^t  ff^ttt,  3)ramm  in  $etfen  ju  ft^tetben. 
9?ad^  mcuiem  Urtl^il  giW  e«  nid^t*  abgcfd^macttcre^,  aft 
koemt  auf  bm  Srettent,  koetc^  bie  Selt  bebeuten,  9Renf^ 
fat  jciicr  fleifen,  gefd^roMbten,  jlcljcnl^ftctt,  «aturt>crl^](fiteB* 
ben  ®)>ra(]^e  auftreten,  bie  bent  ^ubtthon  fat  ftopgiga 
dantbem>erfen  bie  3lotif  bed  ^oeten  kDie  bed  ^au\pidtt$ 
fixwlxd^  ))ornti§t  ober  ))orffanbirt. 

Doc^  bie  ^oeten,  bie  ni(^td  unbefmigett  g^toff^"/  ^^  ^^ 
SRenfd^l^eit  t>erhtntntt^  gefned^tet  unb  geft^dnbet  ^at,  cm* 
wxn  ntid^  baran,  bag  tne  UmiKil^rl^it  ni(^t  unfre  te^te  ®ta« 
tion  bilbet  unb  bag  ))>ir  nix^  etne  l^bl^e  (Stage  ju  befuc^en 
l^Un,  too  bie  antnte  ber  niciflen  ^oetcn*  toie  bcr  mdftat 
^rofaif er,  ndmlid^  bie  8  il  g  e  tool^nt.  Wa  il^ret  ^anb,  oh 
f(^on  ntit  ben  $oeten  begimtenb,  treten  toir  and  bent  ObeetM 
9{ei(j^  ut  bad  toirfiid^  8eben  eut.  9ta(^bem  n>ir  bad  ®ebkt 
ber  Srfenntnig  unb  bad  ber  ^nfl  ntit  einent  Utitxfaljfd 
bur(j^ntef[en^  langen  rove  int  @ebiet  ber  @ittli(^it  an,  mom 
bie  SBol^rl^it  iamp^t  ntit  ber  Silge. 

S)ie  Silge!  SKfigten  toir  bie  9}atur  nic^t  audnel^ntcn, 
meld^e  aOein  niii^t  liigt  toetl  fie  nid^t  fann,  fo  to&re  bie  Silge 
eut  cben  fo  mnfaffenbed  SBort,  toie  bie  SQSalfyrl^eit.  SSBer  lann 
mir  eineji  SBinfet  int  Sereic^  ber  jibiliflrtenaRenfd^]^&  nen* 
nen,  too  leinc  giige  ju  §aufc  ijt  ?  Siegcn  l?ilgen  ftd^  mit  ber 
glutte  crtegen,  jebcr  ®(^ug,  nac^  euier  beliebigen  Sttd^tung 
obgefeuert,  brdc^te  euieSfige  ju  SSoben.  SBie  int  gaufl  ge* 
fagt  toirb,  bag^  bad  ?eben,  too  ntan  ed  nnr  pad^,  intereffont 
fei,  fo  Idgt  fld^  aud^  fagen :  too  ntan  ed  padt,  bleibt  Sutem 
eine  Silge  an  ben  ghtgent  l^angen.    Od^  \ptcd^  nota  bene, 
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iM>tt  bent  ?c6cn  bet  gitoiUfirtcn  SKenf<^Vi*/  Wc  naif 

9?oa]^«  B^i*^  «^"  oufgcteflt  tourbe.    On  emcm  felteii  ge» 

toorbcnen  Snd^,  ben  aRemohrcn  bc«  «b6c  SWorcflct  fiber  bk 

franjoftfc^  9te\?o(uttond))ertobe,  tod  u^  neuttc^  einen  l^nmo* 

riftifi^  Stief  granflind  fiber  bofi  SBetntrinfen,  toorln  er, 

t)on  bcm  SBort  "in  vino  Veritas"  au^gel^b,  bort^nt,  ba| 

bie  SDfienfd^  toot  9?oa]^«  3^**^  few^  WcH^xf^  gefonnt, 

tovl  fie  {einen  SEBetn  ge^H  uitb  bed^Ib  }u  @mnbe  ge^it 

mugtcn;  bie  jtoeite  JjerbeRerte  S&iflaae  abet,  bnrc^  9?oa^ 

mit  bem  OneQ  ber  Sol^l^it  beglfidt,  ^be  erfi  Stnfpnn^ 

anf  etne  banembe  (S^flenj  gen>onnen.    3)q^  tantet  recbt 

l|i^^6:|,  namtniMi  ira  ajhrabe  etne^  ^anfee.    Slber  %xanU 

fin  f^t  m&ii  beba(i^t,  bag  bie  Ureltem  ber  tjomoal^fc^en 

SRcnfd^l^it  Dom\,@(]^B»)fer^  be«  ffieinflodg  ffir  bie  erjte 

aSJa^l^it,  bie  fie  bcgingen,  fd^on  au«  bem  ^arabiefe  gcjagt 

n)nrt)en.    ^nd^  lel^rt  leiber  bie  ®efd^(^e,  bag  erp  nad)  ber 

S5BafTcr*@fittbflttt^,  toetc^c  bie  crfle  aRenj(^^eit  toerfd^tungen 

l^ben  fdd,  jcnc  ©finbflut]^  i»n  gfigen  in  ^ie  SSJelt  lam,  gc* 

gen  tDdlc^e  ein  Ojeon  t>on  Sein  fein  ©egenmittel  liefem 

fbnnte.    ©cltaire  erjai^  irgenbtoo,  nm  bie  Stetigion  ber 

8kbe  jtt  (^arafteriflren,  \>on  itotl  ©(^iffbrfid^igen,  votUit  flc^ 

on  eine  nnbrfannte  Sfifle  retten  nnb  befan  SSorbringen  in'iJ 

a^nncre  Don  ber  grSgten  %wc^t  erffiHt  flnb,  anf  28ilbc  ju 

flogen  nnb  Idbenbig  gefreffen  jn  toerben.    ^IB<jIi(J^  aber 

flel^t  iSiner  )om  il^nen  in  ber  gerne  einm  ®atgen  fhl^en  nnb 

bemi^igt  mft  er  on^:    ,,®ottIob,  t»ir  ftnb  in  etnem  dftx^ 

fid^ew  2anbc  I"  Slel^nfii^  Knnte  giner,  gum  SBilffommcn  mtt 

einer  an^gefuc^ten  l^fige   em))fangen,   beml^igt  an^m^: 

^©ottlob,  tijtr  ftnb  in  einem  jt»itiftrten  Ifanbe."  3fn 

bcf  S:i^at,  bie  gfige  ifl  ein  ftteb  ber  3i^ififatton  nnb  ba  toir 
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fi^on  t>ott  Ifyctn  gcfcicrteflctt  9tc^)tSfctit(mtTO,  ben  ^oeten,  fle» 
fj»rodbcii  fyihtn,  (Bmtcn  tofaf  il^ncn  gtcic^  ba«  S^ugnig  crtl^et* 
Icn,  bag  fie  al3  ^u^matl^er  nnb  grifeure  ber  Sfige  gttrSJcr*= 
breitung  unb  SSelicbt^eit  berfctten  tieHc^t  nid^t  locntget 
betgetragen  ^abett^  ab  bie  SSS&d^ter  tuib  Sormiinber  bet 
gage,  bie  ^faffcm 

©urc^muftem  tohf  bie  menfd^Iic^e  ®efcDf(i^aft  in  il^rca 
t>etf(^iebenen  @d^id^ten  tmb  2:]^atigfeitSf)}l^Steit,  Smtbgetot^ 
gen  irnb  ffleftrebungen,  fo  Ibtraten  tobc  ucrfmi^t  XDtxtm  gn 
glauben,  bcr  9Keiifd^  fd  jur  ?flge  gebotcti.  ®el^cn  ©ie  tytm. 
ber  unfd^Ibtgftcn  2Raiitfcfktieii,  ber  tagluj^en  Unter^Itung^' 
au« :  toie  t)tc(  5Kenf (^cn  finbeit  ©ie,  bie  tmr  bet  ber  cinfat 
ttgflen  (grgal^limg,  bet  bcm  unbebeutenbfiett  Sil^crtfad^enfeep 
rid^,  gcfc^roeigc  bei  ber  Seurtl^eiluug  anbcrer  ^crfouca, 
jmjcrlagig  finb  unb  ftd^  eiuer  forreften  aRitfl^etlung  b^eifb 
gen!  ©d^on  bc«  btogenSffrft^  ti>egcn  grcifen  bie  3Kei^tctt 
g«r  gftge.  S)ie  Silge  ifl  etn  i)ortreffUd^«  SKittel  bcr  ©at^rc, 
tocmt  fie,  tole  m  SUiilnd^l^aufeit,  bie  Silgc  felbjl  burc!^  UeBcr^ 
trcibimg  btoPeUt,  ober,  tDic  im  ®on  Ouijrote,  bitrd^  htm, 
Kd^erK^n  ginbrurf  bcr  Ucbcrbtetitng  beiti  ber  geget§eltcii 
SBirffiid^leit  nad^l^ilft.  3lber  n»  fe  titt^t  enttoeber  eiiteii 
fat^rifd^n  ofcer  etuen  l^untorip^d^en  ^d  aab  Urf|)rm^ 
%at,  f oDftc  fie  ilbcraU  ©etoifjetiSfac^e  fein .  Wcme^  ©etoiffcn  I 
SJiirbe  baffclbe  nid^t  fd^on  jcbem  935eibe  Uttbcl^cn  i?enn:* 
fad^cn  milRen,  bo^  bnr^  feine  Steibung  bie  SBelt  ttbertl^re 
Sor^jerformcn  belfigt?  Ocbem  ^ral^tar,  ber  gregtl^ttt  itttt 
eriogcrtcn  2:i^atcii  ?  3ebem  ^d^x^i^tUex,  ber  eiu  Sid^  m 
tern  luttoibetftel^ic^en  ®rcmg  l^ercm^gibt,  bie  aKenfd^l^  gu 
retten,  OKli^renb  ec  tntr  on  ^onaror  ober  3citmig6lob  be«ft? 
Sfcbem  ftrttifer,  ber  au3  Smnerabcrie  nu^tigc  8itei«tut|ntt>. 
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lef^n^tcertl^  Stjeugniffe  unab^ngiger  ®et{ier  in  ben  J{ot^ 
reigt  obcr  ber  offentUd^  Scad^ttmj  ju  entjie^icn  fnc^t? 
•3ebem  $anbf(i^iitteter,  ber  9{iemanben  anreben  famt,  c^t 
9)n  JU  feinem  ^bcflen  fjiennb''  ju  mad^ta?  Oebem  „8^^^or# 
^omflen  S)iener'',  ber  mit  befonberer  ^od^c^^g  feine 
®rtefe  an  oHe  2)iej|enigen  unter jet(i^,  bte  er  itmerlu^  jnm 
;^en!er  toiinf(^t  ?  d^em  ftaufmoan,  ber  „pim  QMavt^ 
))rcifc"  berfauft,  toenn  er  toeniger  al«  50  ^rojent  ^reftt 
mac^t?  debem  2Btrt^,  onf  beffen  f^lafd^  ^doi^onm^ber* 
ger"  figurlrt,  tool^renb  ber  Qm^lt  au^  moberirter  (gfiigf&nre 
beftel^t?  3n  alien  Sejiel^nngen  iwb  9erl(f&Itniffen  be^ 
getDol^nltd^en  $?ebend,  too  Uxmtn  @ie  fld^  einlaffen  mh  beob» 
oc^ten,  ol^ne  ber  Silge  gn  begegnen,  bte  in  alien  ntdglu^ 
Sormen,  hct)o  ol^  einfad^  Umtel^mng  ber  SBa^)^,  bolb 
(d^  ^ral^lerei,  balb  ate  ^erfieUung,  batb  ate  ^(^(ei,  balb 
ate  (Sd^metd^etd,  balb  ate  9$erlennibttng,  balb  ate  ^Betmg, 
balb  ate  SSerrat^  il^r  Scfen  treibt  ?  Unb  bie  SMctflen  Bgen 
eben  fo  biet  bwrd^  S)a«  i»a«  jie  i>erf(i^toeigen,  roie  bnn^  S)ai 
toa^  fie  fagen,  fo  bag  unter  S^aufenben  nt(j^t  (Siner  and  ber 
a&ett  f^ibet  ate  3)a^  ti>a^  er  toirKic^  iDar.  SR^c^  SRenfc^ 
ifl  bie  ?age  fo  fel;r  gur  JRegel,  gum  S3eoftrfnifc  gur  atwfitcn 
Slatur  gett)orbett,  bag  il^ncn  an  Stebrcn  bie  SBal^H^fiebe 
formliii^  jn  einem  Slement  ber  ntoralifc^en  SntivertH^ung 
toirb.  ©ie  toaren  im  ©tanbe  gu  fagen:  jcner  SKenfd^  i^ 
jdjfUd)t,  benn  er  lilgt  nic^t.  ©ie  mSren  im  ©tanbe  ju  fa** 
gen :  Qn  3>cm,  toa^  jener  SKenfiJ^  fagt,  lann  er  mi^t  toiber* 
legt,  in  S)em^  n>ad  er  t\)nt,  tarn  er  nid^t  gelabett 
toerbcn  unb  fein  gl^aralter  bcrbient  aKc  ?lnerlmn«ltg,  aber 
—  man  fanu  i^m  nic^t  trauen,  benn  er  fagt  immer  bie  Sol^r^ 
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bad  HHerf  d^timmfie  ttad^fagen  mtb  in  tl^m  einett  ^(udtotib  ^om 
Semerflic^feit  botjieaen,  f 0  mrmt  man  ifftt  „\>nxdfani 
]tiit>rattifc^''  unb  matt  fagt  il^m  mtr aud  SRiHetb  eise 
U)ol(f(tt)oQenbe  @d^mei(^(ei,  tDemi  man  il^  b(og  Derrtcft  ober 
tDal^nfUmig  nennt.  Unb  fo  ift  benn  bte  QX(%t  9Raf[e  bet 
9Renf(^l^  pxaU^di  genng,  f aft  in  Mem  }u  Iftgen  load  fte 
fagt  mtb  tl(fttt,  t»ie  in  Wkm  toad  fie  t)arfc^igt  nnb  mttev^ 

@ef6^  in  bem  notfirlidbfien  SSM^felberl^Itnig  bed  S^6en«, 
Km  bar  ?ie6e — toeti^  $euc^ci,  toel(^  ^ferflbk,  teelt^egflflcl 
^0(^  tiebe  bic^''  l^gt  in  ben  meifien  $&aen  fo  \>\A  tok:  id^txfSi 
bid^  bettflgen*  3)abei  tDdre  bie  Seantmertnng  ber  %tagt  wn 
Ontcrcffe,  txKl6)t9  ber  beiben ©efd^ed^  fid^  am  SKeiflen 
bet  Silge  befleigige  mtb  bie  ffc'6%tt  SSirtnofttSt  barin  eitt^ 
toufte,  bafijenige,  t»dd^ed  feine  glebe  „^M**,  obet  baft* 
ientge,  toeb^ed  fie  ^bilennt''?  Di^ne  3^^i{^  badfenige  @e« 
fii^(e(i^t,  )DeI(^ed  bad  SJleifle  tl^nt  mtb  flc^  gefatten  lagt, 
iDobet  bie  iikgt  aid  ^ftlfdmittel  bient,  alfo  gegen  ^^faxvi/t 
am  Ueberm^igflen  2:^annet  ilbt  unb  fk  am  Knl^gflm 
bon  9J!S(^ttgen  erbulbet,  am  Meifien  f))eMivt  mib  am 
Steiflen  fd^ad^ett,  am  SRetfien  )>otittfirt  unb  am  Wtti^tA 
bit^tomotifirt.  993e(#»d  bieg  ©eft^ted^t  fei,  tDiff  i^f  wtd^ 
tperrati^en^  ba  bte  a){a|otit&t  meiner  ^nf)'6xtx  }um  m^tm^ 
(i(]^en  ge^ort.  SBad  audf  f(!^on  mag  geti^n  morben  fein, 
bie  Serfkttungdo  unb  Sligen«Sun{i  ber  SBeiber  in  9{emanen 
tmb  2:^eaterfltl(£en  bat}tt(leOen  ,  fo  l^aben  boc^  bie  SRamter 
afnta  untotUfilrlk^  @eted^gfeit  n)ieberfal^ren  (affen  burc^ 
bie  bemevfendtoertl^e  Zi)at\o6)t,  ba§  ed  no(i^  teinem  SRamte 
dngefaOen  i^,  in^einem  teeiHi^  S)on  Snan  ein  Shtai  ber 
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Sftge  }u  t)t3^ffettfU^  mit  bU  C>era&waTMgitiig  bit  Sick  }» 

®tdgen  tohr  mm  ottd  boa  0€tt>d^titk^  Setoi  bt  anbtc 

@)}]^«ti  l^inauf,  ttamentlic^  in  bk  ))ottttf(^,  fo  fc^  loir, 

xok  ieoet  9tiUer  bm  SBalb  )»«r  laator  Sduiaett,  bk  SiiQC 

toot  tauter  Siigen  ni^  mdfx.    ttbreffirett  loir  imd  an  bctt 

(Srfl^  !33eften :  er  ifi  em  ^^itmigfd^T^iber^  bar  em  t,£>t^QU 

bfir  SSa^tt"  l^erou^ibt.    wSilgeti  ii>k  gebntdt'',  „ar  lilgt 

t»k  eine  d^tung''  -^  btd  firtb  turrente  Stebea^rten  ge»i>c« 

toft,  bte  ^i^d^edd  na^  mt  mobente  Scrfiatfmit  er^eit 

Usmtm  ^utdf  bk  SEBenbung :  er  Qigt  u>k  ber  XiUgro^. 

aSkmi  (^  mil  mt  Sonbe  bet  $««gfttt^  ^^9  d^ituQg^ 

f c^retber  netmen,  bk  fettte  iiifit  fageit  iti^  feitte  'SUfy^H 

oerfti^^ett,  fo  ma<^e  k^  wi6f  anl(^f(^  fogor  in  Sbnciifa 

an  gre^e  3R&mier  gu  glauftett    Ad  voeam  ,r0V0§^  ^^ 

tt^''«    ^en  @ie  fc^n  einea  einjiflen  gefel^,  ber  atd^ 

tme  man  einea  ®^^mtmmm  <m6  vB<^aeeHM«)Kn  jnfamrnen* 

!kbt,  cm9  ben  Siigea  ber  ^eituaglfd^Kiber,  $<nrtet]^otbe 

nub  fonftigen  @f eli^ten  jufammeitgefe^t  toax  ?  $abea 

nnr  e«  b0(j^  mit  $lilfe  btefer  ^krtreter  ber  SJol^rl^t  in  i&vt^ 

fier  S^il  f^or  f o  leeit  gebra<^,  bag  !Z)erjiettige  eia  Singer 

tH)tt  ^e^Iic^fett''  toerben  loan,   ber  ba^  re)mb(ttanif4l€ 

©ent^ememeat  umtDO^ett  in  eine  Slf[etaran)*Xnflait  ^ 

iebe  Itne^rttd^leit    -^n  ber  ©efeOf^ft  bed  Bcitungfl^ 

beiS  nn^  bed  tfpo^n  aRoanee"  ftnbea  »ir  aml^  ben  ^li« 

tiler  t>im  ^rofeffion,  einen  Sicbermaaa  erftcr  Ktaffe,  ben 

B0(^  fein  Silgner  einen  Saageni(^t6  genonnt  ^t.    3^m 

nal^  fi4  einer  jiener  feinen  ^erm,  bie  man  >Di))Ii>maten 

aemtt  uab  mdc^  bk  Qfxod^  beau^,  am  i^re  ^ebanfen 

jIt  loerber^en,  toean  fie  todi^t  l^foben,  «ber  ben  <Bi^  t^n 
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@ebatden  pt  entgen,  wnn  fie  letne  l^bnt.  gutter  bem 
!iDi<»Iomatcn  jlcl^t  m  bcr  gemc  einct  icner  gcl^ctfigtcn  SBal^r* 
l^tofremibe,  toettJ^c  We  Sxent  t>om  SSf(!^  bc^  $errn  nc^mcu 
unb  nid^t  Mog  m  jcbct  lobcgangj!  Scrfaffungcn  bcfc^toBren, 
um  flc  ftjfitcr  umjupihrjcn,  fonbem  audi  atte  2agc  berjti^em, 
bag  fie  nu^W  anbred  tootten,  aW  \><x9  IBol&t  bcr  Untertl^itcii 
He  flc  taed^ten.  Sebarf  bie  ©al^t^ftigfelt  ©r.  aWajeflat 
abet  ttod^  eitte«  alaufeDfttbigen  @etofi]^r«maitn«,  jo  fel^t  jit 
feinen  g^gen  iencn  jerfnirfc^ten  Unterti^an,  tot^tt,  ben 
©toc]^  bet  tiJbtlk^jlett  SJcteibigung  hn  v^crjcn,  burt^it^ 
gtoubtoflrbig  berflt^ert,  bag  er  an9  ?ieBc  ju  feincm  SentQ 
erfhrfee unb  im  Ontcreffe  ber  „9rone''  ©ut  unb  ©lut  jn  o|)fcm 
Berdt  fct.  Um  ^df  abcr  in  il^rer  ®tawt»lltbigteit  gcgenfet* 
tig  JU  beftdrfcn,  Dcrfatnmcln  fie  fle^  juletjt  atte  mitetnatiber 
in  ber  ^irt^e  unb  flngeit  kgcjjtert :  „Sflm  banfet  afle  ®ott", 
SRad^bcm  fie  bie  gawge  (grbe  »ott  gelogen,  Ittgen  fie  iefet  bc« 
taubert  §immel  an,  ber  fie  alle  fo  gUl(fti(^  gctna(i^t  l^at,  unb 
nm  fl*  gcgenfeitig  jn  triJjlen  ilber  S)a«,  toafi  ,,®ott"  t^neii 
l^ute  berfagt,  banfcn  fie  il^m  inl&rtojKg  fftr  S)a«,  tDa9  cr 
il^nen  gejlem  niij^t  gegelben  l^at.  !3Da«  tfl  bie  ^one  ber 
?ttgerei,  bag  ber  SKenfc^,  naci^bem  er  fie  M  atten  feinen 
aHitmenft^n  nad^  aRiJglid^feit  <)r«!ti3irt  f}at,  jutetjt  in  bie 
9tunbe  fein  eigene^  ©elbjl  Betilgt  unb  babel  im  (gtnjl  ber- 
fit^ert,  bo«  \yi6)^t  ®ut  fci  bie  ^a^x^it 

S)ag  unter  fold^en  Umjl&iben  S)eriemge,  toeld^er  bie 
aaSa^rl^eit,  bie  toal^re  SBal^rl^eit,  geltcnb  maci^cn  ttjifl,  alf  o 
bie  ?age  aufbedcn  mug,  uuter  ben  9Wenfc^en  im  SHIgcmcl* 
nm  fein  tolHIommener  @ajl  ifl,  gel^t  mit  fe^fr  natttriic^en 
3)ingett  ju.  ,,S)en  SSerratl^  liebt  man,  aber  man  f^^t  ben 
^mia^ix".    Wilt  ber  3Sa\fti)tit,  obfd^on  fie  gang  anberer 
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9tatur  i%  berl^It  e^  fid^  etotfo:  man  Mt  bie  9EBa^tt 
ilienu&gig,  abvc  man  l^agt  2)cn,  bcr  fie  fagt  Slur  tocr  fie 
felbfi  ilbt,  latm  fte  ertragen.  SBte  ouf  eincm  aRo^ettbaO 
9?temanb  gugdaffen  toirb,  bet  nic^t  em  filitfUu^  ®efU^t 
tragt,  fo  ifi  in  biefer  )>ertogenen  unb  Dor^^Uen  Sett 
9itemcmb  ertr&gtt^,  ber  feine  frete  SOtenfc^ennatnr  bensi^rt 
^t  unb  f S^tg  geMieben  i%  ^^  ber  Sllge  }n  {(^en.  3)ed^ 
l^a(b  ip  ed  gut^  bag  mentgflend  eine  ^rf on  in  ber  SBett  e^ifiirt, 
bte^  \>on  ben  SDtenfc^en  gonj  unab^gig,  il^en  bie  3Bal^r< 
l^it  in  ben  ^olgen  il^rer  Sftgen  (el^rt  unb  biefe  ^krfon  i(i  bie 
3?emefte,  bie  ©ottinn  ber  Sogi!. 

5lber,  ion^6:^  un«  ein  ^rofeffor,  ed  gibt  einen  lenn^I, 
toorin  bie  SBa^r^eit  i^r  iid^t  {let«  ftegreic^  lenc^ten  tdgt, 
nnb  bicfer  Zmp^l  ifl  bie  ®cf(^(^te,  ^SHe  aBettgefci^ic^te  ijl 
bad  9Beltgeri(^t" .  S&o(^lan,  mm  bie  ®ef (^te  ber  9Renf 4< 
l^cit  il^r  ©eric^t  ifl,  fo  ip  ber  ©efd^it^tfd^rciber  i^  ®eri(^W- 
fci^reiber.  SBir  erfeben  je^t  felbfi  ein  ©tiitf  ©efdjic^te,  Sie 
roOt  fic^  ab  t^or  imfem  Slugen  om  l^Uen  2:age  rnib  bad  $ro» 
tofoa  bed  ^rojeffed  toirb  toon  taufenb  gebem  geffl^^,  bie 
t>oQ!ommene  ^ei^t  i^oben  ein  ))]^otogra))]^if(i^  treued  93i(b 
bed  ®ef(^el^enben  in  liefem.  9tun  miinfd^te  ic^  S)en  ju 
,  Jel^en,  ber  an^  biefen  ^rotofoHen  eine  nxibrl^eitgctrcue  @e* 
fc^id^te  ber  ®Hat)enl^atter«9iebeC(ion  nnb  il^rer  ©c!dmj)fung 
jufammenfetjtc.  ©el^en  wir  nit^t  aHe  lage  »or  biefcm  ame» 
rifanifc^en  aBeltgerit^t  bad  Sitcl^t  jnm  Unret^t  matJ^en,  bie 
Urfad^e  in  bie  SQJirfemg  wrfel^ren,  bie  gotgen  ton  unauf^alt* 
famen  greigniffen  aid  SSerbienfk  S)erer  nmbeutcn,  t»el(^e  fic^ 
tergebcnd  il^ncn  entgcgcnflemmten,  bie  fd^rcienbflen  Z^aU 
fallen  ignoriren,  bie  offenbarflen  SMotitje  »>evtufc^en,  bie 
emf^renbfte  UnfSl^igleit  in  SBeidl^eit,  nnt&ugbare  $erbre(]^en 
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.in  patriotifd^e  ^cmWmtgen  mib  Hc>8?ctbcrber  bcr  9?c^)ut»Kf 
fat  S)xt  Wetter  mmixitibeitt?  ©d^en  twir  itid^t  fc^on  je^t  fan 
©tntcrgrmtbe  He  fcgncnbe  $anb  ber  9?a^»eft  fi(^  ilBcr 
©5j)fc  au«prerfen,  tnbeten  befeftcm  ebet  imfait6crem  ®e* 
l^tm  aH  ba«  fd^tetfltt^e  tte^S,  beffen  3^^9Ctt  toir  tagtid^ 
Pnb,  fefaten  toal^reit  Urfpntng  l^t,  toS^renb  S&ibre,  toeft^e 
bte  gS^tgfeit  unb  beti  SBiHcn  l^atten,  jene^  Unl^cit  a!>3utocn* 
ben,  tjcrgeffen  ober  tjerbammt  toerben?  On  ber  ©cfd^id^t* 
fd^reitung  ijl,  tme  in  ber  Oefc^td^te  fcttjl,  bie  Silge  jfet6  bte 
©epifmtt  ber  5Kad;t,  bie  SBa^rl^eit  aBer  vcrl^Ht  tttt  ®et»fe 
be«  JJriegcS  unb  filr  ba^ltrtl^eil  ber9?ad^toelt  Heibt  fern 
anbercr  ^aft,  ate  bet  @rfoIg,  mngebcn  ijpn  bent  falfd^ 
9tn]^  "Serer,  totlijm  biefcr  Srf olg  am  SBentgpen  ju  tjer* 
ban!en  ijt. 

9Son  btefen  ®rfal^>rmigen  ber  ®egenti>art  jte^e  man  ntm 
einen  ®(^Ing  auf  bte  SKhtratejfe.nnb  SEBal^l^aftigfett,  hjonttt 
ba«  $r0to!cK  bc«  >,?BeItgcrtd^t0''  ttt  frlil^cren  3citen  flcffi]^ 
iDurbe,  too  Irine  Deffentttd^cit,  fetn  frcteis  SBort  cjifKrte 
unb  bie  ©etoaltl^abcr  unb  tl^re  (gejillfen  jebe^  23«tttl  bcr  ?iige 
ungcl^inbert  unb  unbefd^rSnft  ou^Benten  fonnten.  938er  bie 
l^ntige  ©cfc^id^tc  mac^en  nnb  Befd^rciBen  ftel^t,  mx^  mi§* 
trauifd^  gcgen  afle  ©arjtetfung  ber  friil^cren  iDcrbcrt.  6r. 
!ann,  too  fie  t>on  2)?ad^t^aBern  rebet,  ^Bd^fien^  t^rem  Siabel, 
nte  aBer  il^rem  ?o6e  trauen.  ,  !S)a3  Sinjigc,  toa^  bte  ®e« 
fd^tt^te  ate  „9BeItgerid^t''  mtt  ©tc^erl^eit,  aBer  nur  in  aflge* 
mcinen  Umrlffen,  bortl^ut,  ba^  finb  bie  enblic^n  %c\%tn  ber 
TOtoeid^ungen  J?on  ber  SBal^rBeit;  bod^  biefe  gotgen  treffen 
Icibcr  felten  bie  ctgcntlicl)cn  Url^eBer. 

SSol^'er  aHe  biefe^WBtDeit^ungen  ?  SBol^er  aHe  Siefe  Scr* 
Brcd^en  gegen  bie  SBal^l^it  t  2Bic  f oHen  toir  tm9  bit  aHge* 
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mm  Setbmfd^ft  ber  aSenfd^  fftt  bie  Sfige  arfUvcn,  toi^ 
rent)  fte  bcd^  a0e  ein  $erlangen  ruu^  ber  SBol^rl^it  J^fobco, 
bie  ntc^t  b(og  ein  Sebiirfnig  i^rer  Semunft,  fonbem  atii^ 
bie  einjige  diid^^dfmi  fihr  bie  SSSal^nmg  il^ixr  aUsemeinoi 
^terefjen  ift?  O^ft  ber  menfc^lic^  Itotux  bie  Silge  ein 
^ebiirfnig  ?  3teinl  SDie  Sfige  ifi  mn:  ein  $robutt  ber  )(kr« 
]|^dltniffe,  in  toeU^e  bie  SKenjc^  burc^  bie  (Sntmidetnng  ber 
©efedffi^ft  gtt  einoi^er  geratl^  ffatb.  Z)ie  Siige  ifl  bal 
$)iUf^«  unb  "iloOfmiM  bed  en^igen  ^rieg^,  k  totld^  bit 
SDtenf(^  fort  unb  f«rt  burc^  il^re  gegenfeidge  unnotftrtii^ 
iuu>eTnilnftige  mtb  nngere(^te  SteUung  tnit  einouba  mt^ 
iDidelt  U)erben.  Ur|)}rfing|[i(^  l^oBen  bie  SRenfd^en  nid^t  ge^ 
logen^  {le  l^abeu  nur  geirrt.  W>ck  fie  belogen  einanber, 
{i>ktb  {te  einonber  filrc^ten  (emten,  unb  biefe  ^vod^t  xomlU 
oSgemetn,  old  il^re  drrt^iimer  [ui^  t)erf^r))erten  ju  Sitten 
'  unb  Onflitutionen,  @efe^  unb  Steligianen,  burc^  toeld^ 
ber  eine  S^l^eil  ein  Uebergemici^t  &6er  ben  anbren  erl^i 
S)er  eine  2:^eil  fonb  fein  dntereffe  in  ber  C^rl^attung  uxA 
Slu^bel^ung  bed  einmal  (Singeftt^rten  ober  $eftel^nber^ 
toa^renb  ber  anbre  bie  Orrtl^ilmer  erfoftnte  unb  eine  ^enber" 
^ng  erflrebte.  ©o  ^ar  ber  ^ieg  erilart  SSJal^renb  bie 
SBoi^rl^  auf  ber  @trage  rfyc  9te(^t  fu^te,  bante  ber  ^trr« 
j^imbe  3rrt]^um  in  feinen  ©d^u^ouem  ouf  bent  einmcd 
gelegten  ^unbament  u^eiter  unb  je  ntel^r  er  fein  @ebdube  be^ 
btol^t  \dif,  befto  mel^  fu(^te  cr  eg  ju  befeftigen,  2)ag  auc^ 
er  mil  unb  nad^  bie  SBai^rl^eit  erfennen  lerntei  bemog  il^n 
nic^t,  bie  burd^  xf)x  ©egent^eit  f  c^on  erlangten  95ort^f  eite  aufeu^ 
geben,  fonbem  er  fu(^tc  fie  fu^  ie^  f^Pematifc^  ju  fid^em. 
©enjaltl^rrfd^aft,  ungered^te  @ef^,  rcligiiife  ^dl^mung^ 
liinfte  unb  wibernatilrfi^eSrjiel&ung  »caen  bie  2RitteL  ^ 
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tmtrbe  ber  ](^(i^cnbe  3rrt]^itm  jur  l^crrfci^ettbm  gftgc,  ble 
]^crrf(!^bc  Silge  crjcugtc  Wc  bel^errfci^tc  unb  bicfe  d^  9tot^ 
Sllgc  tourbc  fcl^r  fcalb  aud^  jor  ©ctDol^itl^cit^tiigc.  ®te 
flange  ©cfcttfd^aft  bcrteidcltc  fld^  in  em  9?e^\>on  JRMjlcbtcn, 
i>ou  S^wfl/  ^«>tt  atbl^nfltflfcit,  in  toeld^em  jebe«  natftriit^ 
8?c(3^t  l^flen  Mieb  unb  t»cld^e^  nur  jerrtffen  toetben  fcmitt 
\mcdi  ba^  85erbre(i^ett  ober  burc^  bie  ditbdbx&on.  3n  mm 
©emeintocfen  ol^ne  SJefiflion,  ol^ne  ©etoattl^errfd^aft,  ol^nc 
We  $inbemiffe  einer  fojtalen  ©letd^l^ett,  ol^e  natitrtoibrifle 
(£r  jiel^ung  tfl  fo  toenifl  gftge  benf  bar,  tote  untcr  ernct  gttrfter* 
«ttb  ^faffenl^errfi^aft  Sal^rl^it  benftor  i^.  SDic  Oefeff* 
\d^\t  Olflt,  l^eigt :  bie  ©efeUfd^aft  ijl  burd^  SRefiflion^jtoang, 
^e«<»ti«mu«,  9?ot]^,  Ungleid^l^eit  ber  aiedflte  tmb  falfc^  6r^ 
jiel^anfl  in  einen  unnatilrlici^en  ober  tjemunfttoibrigen  ^n* 
panb  gera^en,  in  iDeld^em  i^e  2RitgIieber  einen  fletoattfa* 
men  Rrieg  3ltter  flegen  SCe  bur(i^  einen  ^eg  ber  Sifl  mib 
8ilge,  SSerjieHmtg  imb  ^eud^elei  erfctjen.  ©otool^t  toer-Utt* 
xti^t  leibet,  ol^ne  ifldi  beffelben  ertoel^rcn  gu  Knnen,  toie  »er 
Unred^tt^ut,  ol^ne  e«  aufgelben  gu  tooHen^  mug  $eu(]^efei 
unb  gage  flben.  SDer  ©Haw  m\x^  fo  gut  Blgcn  nne  bet 
?)e3j)ot,  ber  Settler  fo  gut  toie  ber  0iaboB.  ®a«  Xtnre^ 
loirb  gur  SRutter  ber  gftge,  toie  bie  Sfige  gur  5Kuttcr  U» 
Unred^t«  tourbe,  unb  fo  >)f(angen  jld^  beibe  mit  einonber  fort 
toon  ©eneration  gu  Oeneration. 

On  berfctten  aBeife  aber,  toie  ba«  Unreci^t  mit  ber  ?flgc, 
tfl  ba«  aieij^t  mit  ber  aBa^rl^cit  berM>)ft.  SDa«  8ied^t  i^ 
rndfi^  2lnbre6,  ate  t)ertoirlli(^te  SBal^rl^eit,  loie  ba«  Unrec^t 
ui^t^  Slnbre«  tfi,  ate  uertoirflitl^te  8ilge.  ®iefe  SJer^ 
Mpfung  mad^t  e«  fofort  erfl&rlid^,  bag  e«  ber  SBal^rl^eit, 
aud^  toenu  fie  ate  f old^e  auerlannt  iji,  f o  fd^toet  loirb^  M 
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toirHtd^  ?e6cn  wmjugeflaltctt.  ©te  iefW^enbm  3ttp5«*</ 
We  ]^errf(j^nbcn  Ontcreffcw,  We  f)Ctithxaiftm  OtifHtutionen 
fiel^cn  i^r  ate  mac^tifleS  ^inbernig  itod^  tm  SSJege,  fefbjl 
toenn  bic  Sfige,  mt^  xotli^x  Wefe  3«fl5ttbc  l^orgeflangeti, 
getfUg  f^on  iibertDunben  ifl.  !Ce^a{6  tfl  ol^ite  aenbemng 
bet  B^Pdnbe  jc  tDenig  an  erne  $crrf(^ft  bet  ^EMfxf^t, 
toie  ol^ne  SJertrehmtg  bet  ^afycf^  an  ehie  aenbermtg  bet 
3nfl&nbe  jn  benlen.  Sllgemetn  toa^x  koetben  We  9Ren« 
f(^n  nur  teetben,  tuenn  oDflemetne  Srei^t  itnb  ©etec^ttg* 
feit  l^ttf^t,  unb  aOgemetne  fim}^  unb  Qete^gleit  toitb 
nut  ]^etrf(^en,  ^^n  We  fBMfcf^t  aOgemem  etfannt  ifl. 
S)te{e  glMi^e  ^At  n)etben  voic  nic^t  etteien  unb  tocSft^ifm* 
lidf  toitb  fie  9{temanb  etieben.  96et  aunSl^etungtoetfe 
mug  bieg  Obeal  jn  etteic^en  fein.  Die  3h>iKf«*w>»  wng 
butij^  We  ©onnenfetne  bet  SUge  jut  ©onnennSl^  bet  na« 
tiltltd^n  Sal^tl^eit  jutUdfel^ten.  dn  tWe  fetn  to\x  ptx\in* 
li^  3u  einem  fold^en  9{efu(tot  entf(^etbenb  ntitmitten  ISnnen, 
ba9  batf  ntd^t  unfte  alletn  befUmmenbe  Stftdflc^t  fein.  S)ie 
9?ettung  bet  ebteten  ntenfc^tid^en  iRatut  unb  We  9e^u))tung 
unfetet  eigenen  SRenfc^eii'Sl^te  flnb  l^inteid^be  ©tibtbe, 
und  We  fut(^t(ofe  (Stfotfc^ung  unb  ©ettenbmae^ung  bet 
SBal^tl^eit  ivcc  l^Bc^flen  unb  fd^Bnflen  %tfga(e  ju  utati^, 
We  Siige  abet  OB  auf  ben  Sob  gu  befSmpfen.  ©eien  tott 
ntigtrautfd^  gegen  ben  (Sd^ein,  na(^fi4fttg  gegen  ben  Stt* 
tl^um,  abet  unetWttUd^cgen  We  8ilge.  ig3  gibt  fftteinen 
SKenfc^cn  bcn  SnteUigenj,  gl^te  unb  ©clbflgcfill^I  fein  un* 
etttfigtit^ete^,  ungWcflwi^e^  unb  fc^mad^bollete^  8oo«,  ate 
ba«  oUtSglidbe:  au«  gutc^t  bot  anbctn  feine  Slatut  ju 
entjieU^  unb  feine  ©ebanfen  ju  tjetVeimlid^en,  feine  ®e* 
fiOfiz  3U  t>etbetgen  unb  feine  Uebetjeugungen  ju  t^et^todsm, 
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feme  St^  jtt  t^edeutnen  tntb  femen  ^g  ju  msM^xMm, 
fogor  ate  ©flobe  frember  t^etj^eit  bad  eigene  (Bdift  in  ben 
Samt  )u  tl^un  unb  ate  lebenbtge  Silge  burc^  bte  SSelt  jn 
gel^n.  S)agegen  gibt  ed  fein  ftaifenbered  unb  ei^ebenbered 
93eU)ugtfem,  ate  bod,  offen  uttb  fm  WU^  wH^xod^m  tmb 
getl^  )it  l^oien,  tooA  old  SBunf^  ober  SSiberftreben,  ®e» 
filial  Dber  @d)anfe,  ®^m)Kiliiffe  ob^  Untiiff^^k  im\ex  On* 
nercd  ibtkoegt  unb  bie  $ntfimg  unferer  i^Se^rnunft  be^e]^. 
9htir  bie^SSkil^]^  ino^t  fi^ei,  nut  bie  2Sa]^^  mod^^  gQlii» 
It(^  unb  Seiiter  l^t  em  l^ffcred  @e)]>if{en»  ate  ^q^igc^ 
Ux  t^li^  vi^t  a4  bem  @tc^ff en""  W» 
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f  <<  The  human  mind  is  given  to  man,  to  exercise  itse 

frc^cly  within  t\i^  range  of  its  capacities,  and  it  best  fu 
Alls    the    purposes  of  its  creation,  when  it  thoroughl 
f/      searches  every  field  of  inquiry." 


Witniins,    fit.: 

oW*5^'^     STBAM-PBES8,    515    COURT    STREET. 


18  6  7. 
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**  The  human  mind  is  given  to  man,  to  exercise  itself 
freely  within  the  range  of  its  capacities,  and  it  best  ful- 
fills the  purposes  of  its  creation,  when  it  thoroughly 
searches  every  field  of  inquiry." 


On?rEN»8  STEAM. PKESS,  616  COUBT   STBEET. 
18  67. 
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In  the  course  of  my  reading,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  I  transcribed  passages  expressing  thoughts, 
that,  at  the  time,  approved  themselves  to  my  nature 
and  reason  as  true  and  useful. 

I  put  them  into  print,  as  they  appear  in  my  Scrap 
IBook,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement,  that  they 
may  be  accessible  in  a  more  convenient  and  permanent 
form.  They  contain  just  as  much  truth  and  good  for 
the  reader,  as  each  one  can  perceive  and  appropriate. 

I  have  affixed  the  name  of  the  author  to  many  of 
the  extracts,  not  as  authority,  but  as  an  index  to 
channels  of  information,  which  inquiring  minds  will 
need  to  seek. 

W.  M.  H. 
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Evert  iodividual  must  make  his  own  soul  the  stand- 
ard of  authority  in  determining  what  is  true  or  false  in 
principle  or  right  or  wrong  in  action.  If  we  desire  to 
do  right,  if  our  motives  lire  approved  by  the  highest 
convictions  of  the  soul,  although  we  may  err  in  judg- 
ment and  run  into  trouble,  we  shall  never  fall  under 
self  condemnation.  The  God  within  us  shall  bring  us 
into  judgment,  and  if  we  stand  acquitted  before  the 
inward  tribunal,  no  other  '*  judgment  seaf  shall  have 
power  over  the  happiness  and  destiny  of  the  soul. 

One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists, — one  only;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  processes  of  our  fate  how'eer 
Sad  or  disturbed,  are  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 

Wordsworth, 

"Whenever  we  learn  a  new  truth  or  strengthen  our 
affections  for  what  is  good  and  pure  in  any  object,  we 
are  feeding  our  souls  with  that  which  shall  endure 
forever. 

Faith  is  even  more  than  is  described  in  the  defini- 
tion of  Paul.  It  is  the  conscious  reliance  of  the  soul 
upon  a  Power  in  itself  perfect,  that  makes  it  supreme 
over  all  pains  and  temptations,  when  it  has  attained  to 
a  firm  religious  conviction. 
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There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  because  there  is 
nothing  so  unnatural  and  convulsive  to  society,  as  the 
strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  when  all  the  world  is,  by 
the  very  law  of  its  creation,  in  eternal  progress ;  and 
the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  world  may  be  traced  to 
that  natural  but  most  deadly  error  of  human  indolence 
and  corruption,  that  our  business  is  to  preserve  and  not 
to  improve.  It  is  the  ruin  of  all  alike — individuals, 
schools  and  nations. 

Dr,  Arnold. 

I  WOULD  say  to  all  who  cherish  the  associations  that 
gather  around  the  offices  and  duties  of  sectarian  reli- 
gion, stay  in  the  church  just  as  long  as  the  church  does 
•  you  good.  When  you  outgrow  the  relation,  change 
your  position  and  give  to  free  thought  and  humanity 
the  benefit  of  your  growth  and  emancipation. 

We  are  each  of  us  inspired  according  to  our  capacity 
and  desire  ;  and  when  we  think  this  inspiration  is 
nothing  to  us,  and  that  we  can  as  well  do  without  it, 
we  are  unconsciously  trifling  with  the  most  priceless 
treasure  which  it  is  ever  given  to  human  beings  to  en- 
joy.    No  we  cannot  do  without  this  inspiration  of  God. 

My  abhorrence  of  conservatism  is  not  because  it 
checks  liberty, — in  an  established  democracy  it  would 
favor  liberty, — but  because  it  checks  the  growth  of 
mankind  in  wisdom,  goodness  and  happiness,  by  strain- 
ing to  maintain  institutions  which  are  of  necessity  tem- 
porary, and  thus  never  hindering  change,  but  often 
depriving  the  change  of  half  its  value. 

Dr.  Arnold. 

Progress  is  inevitable,  but  on  human  effort  depends 
its  speedy  attainment. 

Repentance  of  sin  is  progression  out  of  sin. 
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All  the  holy  attributes  of  God  are  implanted  in  the 
spirit  of  man ;  these  will  work  out  the  will  of  their 
Creator,  when  not  prevented  by  the  individuality  of 
the  possessor.  By  the  perverseness  of  man, — by  his 
outer  education,  they  are  often  kept  as  it  were  in  a 
state  o£  idleness,  but  they  ever  live,  and  will  eventually 
overrule  all  his  actions. 

Instead  of  investigating  and  obeying  the  moral  laws 
of  our  nature,  the  violation  of  which  causes  all  the  in- 
barmony,  the  inequality  in  social  condition,  and  the 
consequent  suffering  with  which  earth  is  overflowmg, 
men  have  been  busy  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  or 
invent  and  propagate  systems  of  religion,  by  which  they 
hope  to  escape,  in  a  future  life,  the  consequences  of  a 
violation  of  the  Creator's  laws  in  this. 

Oeo.  Ornibe. 

If  your  conception  seems  to  you  most  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  and  the  tenor 
of  His  word, — if  it  gives  you  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing, restrains  you  from  evil,  impels  you  to  good,  sus- 
tains you  in  adversity,  and  comforts  you  in  sorrow, — 
far  be  it  from  me  to  seek  its  displacement.  I  would 
make  no  proselyte  to  any  theological  opinion  I  hold, 
unless  I  hoped  thereby  to  make  him  two  fold  more  the 
child  of  heaven  than  he  previously  was. 

Individual  investigation  and  experience  can  alone 
determine  for  each  individual  what  spiritualism  is,  in 
its  deepest,  divinest  essence,  when  applied  to  the  mind, 
the  heart  and  life.  It  can  no  more  become  embodied 
in  a  creed,  form  or  church,  than  can  the  air  or  the 
sunlight  of  heaven. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past, — it  comes  not 
back  again  ;  wisely  improve  the  present, — it  is  thine ; 
go  forth  and  meet  the  dim  and  shadowy  future  without 
fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart. 
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Conscience  in  the  general  or  rather  in  the  idealo- 
gical  sense  of  the  word  means  the  knowledge  which 
each  man  has  of  his  own  acts.  Thus  we  say  that  the 
soul  is  conscious  of  its  thoughts,  of  the  acts  of  its  will, 
and  of  its  sensations;  so  that  the  word  conscience 
taken  in  this  sense  expresses  a  perception  of*  what  we 
do  and  feel.  Applied  to  the  moral  order,  this  word 
signifies  the  judgments  which  we  ourselves  form  of  our 
actions  as  good  or  evil.  Thus  when  we  are  about  to 
perform  an  action,  conscience  points  it  out  to  be  as 
good  or  bad,  and  consequently  lawful  or  unlawful ;  and 
it  thus  directs  our  conduct.  The  action  being  per- 
formed, it  tells  us  whether  we  have  done  well  or  ill,  it 
excuses  or  condemns,  it  rewards  us  with  peace  of  mind, 
or  punishes  us  with  remorse.  Public  conscience  is 
nothing  but  the  judgment  formed  of  their  actions  by 
the  generality  of  men.  It  results  from  this  that,  like 
private  conscience,  the  public  conscience  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  strict  or  relaxed ;  and  that  there  must  be 
differences  on  this  point  among  societies  of  men,  the 
same  as  there  are  among  individuals,  that  is  to  say, 
that,  as  in  the  same  society,  we  find  men  whose  con- 
sciences are  more  or  less  right  or  wrong,  more  or  less 
strict  or  relaxed,  we  must  also  find  societies  superior  to 
others,  in  the  justice  of  the  judgments  which  they 
form  on  actions,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  their  moral  ap- 
preciation. 

Balme, 

Bt  the  supernatural  is  meant,  the  operation  of  those 
higher  and  more  recondite  laws  of  God,  with  which, 
being  yet  but  most  superficially  acquainted,  we  either 
denominate  their  effects  miraculous,  or,  shutting  our 
eyes  firmly,  deny  their  existence  altogether. 

William  Homtt. 

Neither  in  this  life  nor  in  the  life  to  come  can  I 
hope  a  forgiveness  of  any  sin  not  repented  of;  and  no 
sin  is  repented  of,  the  habit  of  which  is  not  changed. 
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As  the  soul  is  large  by  nature  and  edacatioo,  so 
large  can  its  iDspiratioa  be.  Perfect  inspiration  could 
be  received  only  by  perfect  beings  fulfilling  absolutely 
all  the  laws  of  mind  and  morals.  In  man  there  must 
always  remain  somewhat  merely  human,  personal,  falli- 
ble. The  light  which  comes  pure  from  the  Sun  of 
Truth  is  refracted  as  it  enters  the  atmosphere  of  our 
thoughts,  and  receives  from  it  colors  of  all  kinds; 
doubly  refracted,  when  it  b  reproduced  in  human 
language.  There  is  somewhat  of  divine  and  somewhat 
of  human,  in  the  noblest  thoughts  and  words  of  man. 
As  God  aids  him  morally  by  His  grace,  and  yet  never 
makes  him  impeccable ;  so  He  aids  him  intellectually 
by  inspiration,  yet  never  makes  him  infallible. 

Frances  Cohhe. 

In  discussing  questions  wherein  actual  demonstra- 
tion cannot  be  had,  analogy  is  the  next  best  criterion, 
and  all  rational  persons  are  bound  to  receive  that  theory 
which  presents  the  fewest  rational  objections,  and  most 
in  keeping  with  analogy. 

When  knowledge  is  obviously  incomplete,  belief 
should  be  provisional,  and  judgment  trained  to  hold 
itself  in  the  prudent  suspense  of  philosophic  doubt. 

The  virtue  of  an  act  consists  in  its  being  in  harmony 
with  the  dictates  of  all  the  faculties  acting  in  harmoni- 
ous combination  and  duly  enlightened.  The  dictates 
of  the  animal,  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  which 
constitute  rules  of  conduct  are  the  collective  dictates 
of  the  best  endowed  and  best  biilanced  minds,  illumi- 
nated by  the  greatest  knowledge. 

Oeo»  Oombe, 

Virtue  consists  in  doing  our  duty  in  the  several 
relations  that  we  sustain  in  respect  to  ourselves,  and  to 
our  fellow  men,  and  to  God,  as  known  from  our  reason, 
conscience  and  revelation. 
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There  is  nothing  worse  for  man  than  uncertainty 
and  indecision ;  nothing  that  weakens,  and  tends  more 
to  make  him  useless.  Indecision  is  to  the  will,  what 
skepticism  is  to  the  mind.  Give  a  man  a  definite  ob- 
ject, and  if  he  will  devote  himself  to  it,  he  will  attain 
it.  Let  him  hesitate  between  two  different  ways  with- 
out a  fixed  rule  to  guide  his  conduct ;  let  him  not  know 
whither  he  is  going ;  let  him  be  ignorant  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  you  will  find  his  energy  relax,  and  his 
strength  diminish,  and  he  will  stop. 

Do  you  know  by  what  secret  great  minds  govern 
the  world  ?  Do  you  know  what  renders  them  capable 
of  heroic  action  ?  And  how  all  those  who  surround 
them  are  rendered  so  ?  It  is  that  they  have  a  fixed 
object  both  for  themselves  and  for  others ;  it  is  that 
they  see  that  object  clearly,  desire  it  ardently,  strive 
after  it  directly,  with  firm  hope  and  lively  faith,  with- 
out showing  any  hesitation  in  themselves  or  others. 
Unity  of  thought  and  fixity  of  plan  gives  superiority 
over  other  men. 

BaZme. 

I  MUST  cease  to  believe  in  human  nature  ere  I  can 
cease  to  believe  in  prayer.  There  is  not  on  earth  a 
more  unnatural  man  than  the  prayerless  man.  Want, 
fear  and  love  urge  men  as  naturally  to  the  Heavenly 
Parent,  as  they  do  children  to  the  earthly  parent.  Em- 
phatically and  beautifully  natural  was  Cornelius  who 
"prayed  to  God  always."  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bringing  about  of  which  men  have  or  can  have  an 
agency  for  which  they  should  not  at  all  times  be  ready 
to  pray. 

Prayer  for  or  against  rain  is  as  irrational  as  would  be 
prayer  for  or  against  an  eclipse.  Prayer  for  a  safe 
voyage  is  rational.  It  is  among  other  things  prayer 
for  self  possession,  wisdom,  skill  on  the  part  of  the  nav- 
igator. 

Qerrit  Smith. 
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Pbat£R  for  spiritual  blessings  is  no  self  acting  de- 
lusion. It  is  a  real  drawing  nigh  of  the  soul  to  God. 
There  is  "  One  who  heareth  prayer,"  and  Who  is  ever 
near  us  waiting  to  hear  and  bless  it.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  creature  and  the  Creator,  unconscious  in 
the  material  part,  and  at  best  a  dim  sympathy  in  the 
intellectual  love  of  truth  and  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
beauty,  becomes  conscious  and  vivid  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual,  when  the  will  of  man  bends  itself  freely  be- 
fore the  will  of  God,  and  the  finite  and  infinite  spirits 
meet  in  the  awful  communion  of  intense  prayer.  It  is 
the  most  sacred  of  all  mysteries,  the  most  solemn  thing 
in  all  man's  life,  the  greatest  reality  of  his  existence. 
The  help  and  light  to  be  gained  through  such  prayer 
is  a  natural  thing,  not  a  miraculous  one.  We  do  not 
ask  God  to  change  his  laws,  but  to  fulfill  them.  It  is 
the  law  of  spirit,  that  as  we  draw  to  Ilim,  so  He  draws 
to  us.  The  magnetic  bar  which  has  lost  its  power,  re- 
gains it  when  we  bring  it  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
The  plant  which  was  sickly,  weak,  and  white,  growing 
in  the  shade,  acquiies  health  and  verdure  in  the  sun- 
shine. If  we  bring  our  pale,  faded  souls  within  the 
rays  of  God's  warmth,  we  may  say  with  confidence 
"  Heal  us,  O  Father,  for  we  know  it  is  thy  will." 

Frances  Cobbe. 

Skepticism  is  the  first  step  in  the  world's  progress 
from  a  blind  and  false  to  an  intelligent  and  true  faith. 

Fear  and  wonder  are  the  chief  elements  of  super- 
stition. These  are  supplied  by  ignorance.  Courage 
and  composure  come  of  knowledge  and  grow  with  it. 

Reason  and  knowledge  are  as  modest  and  hesitating 
as  superstition  and  ignorance  are  conceited  and  dogma- 
tizing. Reason  and  knowledge  are  conscious  of  their 
fallible  workings ;  and,  therefore,  do  they  tolerate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  They  inspire  diffidence  as  much 
as  ignorance  does  positiveness. 

Oerrit  Smith, 
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Charity  does  not  solely  apply  to  the  giving  of 
alms,  to  the  bestowal  of  food  and  shelter,  to  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  naked,  and  the  feeding  of  the  hungry.  The 
mission  of  benevolence  is  world-wide,  and  its  founda* 
tions  are  laid  at  home  ;  there  it  builds  its  loveliest  altar, 
and  plants  its  imperishable  flowers.  The  heart-polite- 
ness that  beautifies  the  homeliest  wayside  cot,  that 
renders  the  plainest  face  attractive,  and  the  homeliest 
fare  inviting,  springs  from  true  benevolence.  The 
self-denial  that  accepts  of  inconveniences  and  even  pri- 
vations for  the  sake  of  another's  comfort,  rises  from  the 
same  source  of  love.  The  sunshine  of  the  heart,  desi- 
rous of  always  blessing  its  fellows,  is  revealed  in  the 
smile,  the  glance,  the  merry  speech,  the  aura  of  good- 
ness that  environs  those  who  so  truly  love  their  kind. 
Our  Father's  "  mute  creation  **  is  included  in  the  list 
of  grateful  recipients.  It  has  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  loving  kindness  for  all  that  lives.  Its  forgiveness 
and  forgetfulness  of  injuries  is  complete.  Its  prayer 
is  thanksgiving.     Its  aim  of  life  is  harmony. 

Whoever  withholds  from  another  that  which  is 
needed  for  his  good  and  happiness,  and  is  not  needed 
by  himself,  detracts  from  his  own  ultimate  happiness 
to  the  extent  that  he  might  have  benefitted  his  neigh- 
bor. This  is  immutable  spiritual  law,  and  by  it  we 
must  every  one  of  us  come  to  judgment  sooner  or  later. 
The  old  idea  of  making  sacrifices  that  future  reward 
may  come  is  false.  Man  is  not  entitled  to  any  credit 
for  benevolence,  and.  therefore,  can  receive  "no  reward. 
He  is  made  happy  by  doing  good  as  an  inherent  law,  and 
vice  versa ;  and  the  result  in  either  case  is  alike  certain. 

Philosophers  in  investigating  matter,  its  attributes 
and  laws,  are  limited  by  the  range  of  the  senses.  When 
it  becomes  too  attenuated  to  reveal  itself,  they  compla- 
cently call  it  spirit,  and  assign  it  a  confused  and  con- 
tradictory existence. 
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Spiritualism  is  based  oq  the  cardinal  fact  of  spirit- 
communion  and  influx  ;  it  is  the  effort  to  discover  all 
truth  relating  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  capacities,  re- 
lations, duties,  welfare  and  destiny,  and  its  application 
to  a  regenerate  life.  It  recognizes  a  continuous  Divine 
inspiration  in  man ;  it  aims,  through  a  careful,  reverent 
study  of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  occult  forces  of  the  universe  ; 
of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  man  to  God 
and  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  thus  catholic  and  pro- 
gressive, leading  to  the  true  religion  as  at  one  with  the 
highest  philosophy. 

There  are  hells  of  various  degrees.  Some  dark  and 
cavernous,  bleak  and  barren  of  life ;  others  burning 
with  perpetual  fires,  peopled  with  terrific  ghostly  forms. 
Selfish  lives  are  destined  to  know  the  silent  horrors  of 
the  first;  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  great  wrongs  are 
doomed  to  the  second.  Not  by  any  arbitrary  decree  of 
Grod,  but  by  inherent.  Divine  fixed  law.  For  ourselves, 
by  every  thought  and  word  and  act,  we  prepare  for  the 
future  joy  or  misery,  and  as  the  inward  condition,  so 
will  be  the  corresponding  outward  surrounding  of  the 
spirit  divested  of  mortality. 

In  matters  of  theology,  the  universal  touchstone,  the 
all-sufficient  test  of  character  is  belief,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  superficial,  seeing  there  are  a 
thousand  things  constantly  occurring,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  modify  our  belief. 

Belief  strictly  as  such  of  any  kind,  or  in  anything, 
rests  upon  certain  evidence,  and  the  law  regulating 
this  evidence  is  particular  and  exacting.  We  cannot 
believe  what,  when  and  where  we  simply  wish.  Belief 
is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  act  or  violition  of  the  will, 
but  something  which  comes  to  us  naturally  and  slowly 
through  the  educational  processes  of  all  the  faculties. 
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Religion  is  neither  a  system  nor  a  science.  It  is 
our  heart's  recognition  of  our  relations  and  obligations. 
It  is  simply  fidelity  to  our  nature.  The  religion  of 
human  nature  is  harmony  not  only  with  human  nature, 
but  with  all  nature  and  with  God.  For  every  part  of 
nature  is  harmonious  with  every  other  part  of  it,  and  all 
nature  is  in  harmony  with  the  Author  of  all  nature. 

Qerrit  Smith. 

Spiritualism  recognizes  the  doctrine  of  individual 
liberty  and  responsibility ;  the  duty  of  individual  re- 
generation in  conformity  to  physical  and  spiritual  laws ; 
the  self  retributive  elements  of  wrong ;  the  self  re- 
compense of  the  right;  the  necessity  of  practicing 
love,  purity,  justice  and  humanity  in  the  attainment  of 
harmony,  happiness  or  heaven,  either  in  the  present  or 
future  life ;  and  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
seek  all  the  light  he  needs  as  his  guide,  and  settle  for 
himself  all  matters  between  his  own  conscience  and  God. 

By  self-denial,  overcoming  of  the  purely  animal  pro- 
pensities, by  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  by  a  righteous 
love  of  liberty,  by  charity  and  full  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, we  may  reach  the  pearly  gate  that  leads  into  the 
summer  lands  of  peace,  even  while  the  striving  spirit 
is  yet  encased  in  its  mortal  tenement.  We  can  become 
the  disciples  of  wisdom — the  pupils  of  the  angels  even 
here. 

Natural  justice  towards  God  and  man,  so  earnest 
and  entire  as  to  fill  the  heart  and  life  with  its  presence 
and  power, — this  and  this  alone  is  the  essence  and 
the  all  of  the  Christ  religion.  Think  not  I  look  for 
such  justice  where  the  Divine  Spirit  is  not  at  work  to 
produce  it.  In  order  to  attain  to  it,  depraved  man- 
man  who  has  run   away  from  his  nature — must  be 

"  born  again.'' 

Gerrit  Smith, 
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Nature  has  a  high  and  pure  purpose.  If  her  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  make  a  fish,  she  would  fail.  If  she 
had  Dot  a  purpose  far  above  and  beyond  all  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  marsupials  and  mammalia, — a  purpose  to 
which  those  organized  forms  of  life  were  subservient, 
of  which  they  are  but  parts  and  fragments, — she  would 
fail  utterly  in  all  her  labors. 

To  individualize  the  immortal  human  spirit,  and  to 
make  for  it  a  garment, — an  enveloping  soul, — after  the 
fashion  of  the  physical  body,  which  shall  withstand  the 
revolutions  of  eternity  and  always  be  young  and  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon, — this  is  the  high  purpose,  the  pure 
design,  which  consecrates  all  the  labors  of  nature,  and 
lifts  the  whole  system  into  a  divine  and  glorious  sig- 
nificance. 

A.  J,  Davis, 

Science  is  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  forces.  Art  is 
the  intellectual  and  manual  power  to  control  such  forces 
for  the  gratification  and  benefit  of  mankind.  There  is 
a  plain  difference  between  Art  and  Science.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  embodiment  of  intellectual  discoveries ;  the 
former  is  the  archangel  which  puts  theory  into  practice, 
for  the  world's  permanent  good. 

The  ideality  of  mankind  in  every  age  has  always 
transcended  the  so-called  reality.  It  represents  the 
shadows  of  coming  events,  the  reality  of  the  future. 
Mankind  has  an  idea  of  what  constitutes  true  virtue, 
true  benevolence,  true  morality,  true  mercy.  But  take 
mankind  collectively  or  individually,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  true  virtue,  true  benevolence,  true  mo- 
rality, true  justice  or  true  mercy.  There  is  no  nation, 
no  race,  no  man  or  woman  but  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement or  of  being  improved  upon.  Mankind  is 
looking  upward  and  ahead,  his  ideality  is  ever  busy 
speculating  upon  what  ought  to  be,  what  can  be,  and 
what  inevitably  must  be. 
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There  cometh  to  every  man,  either  here  or  hereafter, 
a  sacred  hour,  when  the  life  which  has  been  selfish 
and  personal,  becomes  general,  fraternal,  universal.  Oh 
who  shall  describe  the  ecstacies  of  the  new  birth.  The 
world  seems  transfigured ;  every  object  has  a  new  sig- 
nificance, and  seems  swimming  in  glory.  Music  is  more 
musical — beauty  is  more  beautiful — and  all  things  are 
instinct  with  God.  The  human  faces  that  we  had  passed 
unnoticed  a  thousand  times,  seem  to  have  grown  sud- 
denly sweet  and  sacred,  and  all  life  becomes  invested 
with  a  holy  charm.  Your  bosom  warms  with  unutter- 
able love,  and  you  touch  the  fountains  of  Infinite  power 
at  every  pulse  of  the  heart.  Then  for  the  first  time 
you  realize  fully  the  sacred  meaning  of  Fraternity,  and 
feel  yourself  therefore  the  true  child  of  Infinite  love. 
Our  career  then  strj\itens  itself  in  courses  parallel  to  the 
Divine  laws:  Before  that  hour  comes,  the  first  object 
is  self;  after  that  has  come,  the  great  aim  is  benefi- 
cence to  others.  Constancy  to  the  Divine,  work  is  the 
only  true  happiness.  Men  can  never  catch  happiness 
while  seeking  it.  It  is  only  when  we  forget  to  seek  it, 
and  yearn  to  bestow  it,  that  it  comes  to  us.  God  will 
come  when  we  are  ready  for  the  Divine  presence. 

As  viewed  by  theology,  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  utterably  inexplicable  ;  but  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  influence  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  any  holy  presence  upon  the  individual,  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  a  sin  against  man's 
highest  perception  of  what  is  holy  and  true,  and  it  can 
never  be  forgiven,  because  the  sinner  must  reap  all  its 
consequences. 

I  ABANDON  logic  and  adopt  nature,  which  teaches 
me  that  man  has  an  intuitive  and  immediate  power  of 
judging  ideas,  and  their  relations,  by  their  harmony  or 
discord  with  his  own  innate  sense  o{  the  true  and  the 
just,  and  the  beautiful. 
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I  HAVE  had  frequent  occasion  to  assert  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrine  of  Spiritualism  was  to  the  most 
exalted  private  worth  and  public  virtue.  I  have  chal- 
lenged contradiction — I  repeat  the  challenge — and  I 
know  that  every  candid  mind  must  answer  in  the  sen- 
timents, if  not  in  the  language,  of  the  late  Chancellor 
of  South  Carolina.  "  The  teachings  in  your  publica- 
tions^ as  emanating  from  the  spiriU,  inculcate  a  morality 
the  most  pure  and  elevated,  and  a  stale  of  the  affections 
towards  God,  in  the  highest  degree  holy  and  spiritual. 
In  these* respects  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  no  writings 
extant  more  unexceptionable." 

J.  W,  EilmyruU, 

Aspiration,  which  is  of  the  spirit,  and  leads  towards 
the  impersonal  and  infinite,  is  too  often  superseded  by 
ambition,  which  springs  from  personality,  and  ends  in 
selfishness.  The  aims  of  ambition  are  finite,  and  its  re- 
sults transitory.  It  leads  its  votaries  farther  and  farther 
from  the  simplicity  of  honesty  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, and  wraps  them  about  with  fold  upon* fold  of  error 
and  duplicity ;  whereas  that  childlike  seeking  for  the 
highest  good,  irrespective  of  self  interest,  which  we  de- 
nominate aspiration,  unlocks  the  gateway  to  the  temple 
of  truth,  wherein  abide  love,  wisdom,  and  supernal  hap- 
piness. 

When  will  men  learn  that  Christianity  consists  not 
in  saying  *'Lord,  Lord,"  but  in  doing  the  Father's  will ; 
not  in  believing  a  creed,  but  in  living  a  true  life  ;  not 
in  opinion  but  in  character,  not  in  dogmas  but  in  duty, 
not  in  understanding  the  ontology  of  Christ,  but  in  pos- 
sessing his  spirit.  When  will  men  see  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  theology  and  religion  ? 

It  is  not  fame,  but  consciousness  of  high  aims  and 
inward  strengtl^  that  lights  the  path  of  the  honest 
seeker  of  truth. 
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There  is  almost  always  a  subduing,  refining  and 
spiritualizing  influence  emanating  from  the  seeming 
evils  of  physical  affliotion.  Under  the  silent  influence 
of  many  diseases,  the  material  temple  is  made,  as  it  were, 
to  crumble  and  fall  piece  by  piece  to  the  earth ;  but 
under  the  same  quiet  influence  the  indwelling  spirit, — 
the  immortal  mind, — unfolds  ite  delicate  and  youthful 
proportions,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  until  it  is 
prepared  to  tread  the  sunny  paths,  to  inhale  the  fra- 
grant odors,  and  to  associate  with  the  radiant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  superior  country.  Disease  is  a  strange  and 
unnatural  process  by  which  to  subdue  and  purify,  and 
Iring  the  soul  into  conjunction  with  the  superior  and 
etcinai ;  but  it  is  a  revolutionizing  ordeal,  and,  in  this 
sense,  should  ever  be  regarded  as  a  blessing,  and  sus- 
tained with  patience  and  composure. 

A.  J.  Davis. 

The  laws  of  nature,  which  are  God's  thoughts,  never 
cease  to  guide,  protect  and  exercise  justice ;  hence  it 
is  that  though  we  are  often  admonished  and  then  chas- 
tized by  intense  suffering  for  disobeying  the  laws  of 
life,  our  afflctions  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

The  most  subtle  powers  of  reasoning  cannot  produce 
happiness.  Happiness  groweth  from  internal  feeling, 
from  afl&nity  for  the  pure,  the  holy,  and  the  good.  Hap- 
piness Cometh  from  trusting  love.  He  who  hath  con- 
fidence in  God's  goodness  is  happy.  He  who  hath 
confidence  that  his  own  existence  is  and  will  be  eternal 
must  feel  perfect  joy. 

Let  tranquility  reign  throughout  the  chambers  of 
the  dying ;  but  when  the  body  is  cold,  and  when  the 
immortal  soul  is  gone,  then  calmly  rejoice  and  sweetly 
sing,  and  be  exceeding  glad ;  for,  when  a  body  dies  on 
earth,  a  soul  is  born  in  heaven. 
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Man  at  the  core  of  his  being,  naturally  loves  go^, 
and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  evil.  Depravity  is  an  ab- 
n  jrmal  state,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which  generates 
r.nrighteous  propensities.  Its  essence  is  a  conscious 
love  of  wrong, — some  inordinate  wish  against  want, — a 
preternatural  craving  for  something  which  is  known  to 
be  opposed  to  the  harmony  of  human  interests,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  miser,  who  for  sheer  love  of  money  grieves  to 
spend  what  is  needful  for  his  welfare.  As  health  is  the 
natural  state  of  the  body  and  disease  an  unnatural  state, 
as  sanity  is  the  natural  and  insanity  an  unnatural  state 
of  the  mind,  so  benevolence,  probity  and  chastity  are 
natural,  and  malevolence,  improbity  and  unchastity  un- 
natural. These  and  all  other  species  of  mental  and 
physical  depravity  originate  in  ignorance  and  error. 

The  earth  is  good  unto  the  pure  in  spirit.  Do  not 
think  that  God^s  immense  power  can  overcome  the  im- 
mensity of  His  love.  His  creations,  from  the  atom  unto 
the  wildest  comet,  are  each  and  every  one  turning  out 
order,  harmony  and  happiness  before  thee,  all  for  thee, 
and  thee  only,  oh  man,  for  God  cannot  be  rendered 
happy  therewith. 

Much  is  due  to  birth;  much  to  breeding;  how 
much  to  self  ?  I  doubt  not  many  go  out  of  brothels 
and  jails,  and  from  the  gallows,  with  more  merit  than 
I  have,  and  will  take  a  higher  place  at  last  in  heaven  ; 
for  they  have  better  borne  their  birthright  and  breed- 
ing than  I  have  mine. 

Theodore  Parker, 

May  you  be  faithful .  to  your  own  souls ;  and  the 
Infinite  Perfection,  the  Cause  and  Providence  of  all 
that  is,  the  Absolute  Love,  transcending  the  time  and 
space  it  fills.  Our  Father  and  our  Mother  will  bless 
each  of  you  beyond  your  prayer  forever  and  forever. 

Theodore  Parker. 
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Of  the  Party  that  are  Neither  Catholics 
NOR  Protestants. — This  party  has  an  idea  wider  and 
deeper  than  that  of  th^  Catholic  or  Protestant,  namely : 
That  God  still  inspires  men  as  much  as  ever ;  that  He 
is  immanent  in  spirit  as  in  space.     For  the  present 
purpose,  and  to  avoid  circumlocution,  that  doctrine  may 
be  called  Spirituatism.     This  relies  on  no  church, 
tradition  or  scripture  as  the  last  ground  and  infallible 
rule }  it  counts  these  things  teachers,  if  they  teach,  not 
masters ;  helps,  if  they  help  us,  not  authorities.     It  re- 
lies on  the  Divine  presence  in  the  soul  of  man ;  the 
eternal   word   of  God,  which  is  truth,  as    it    speaks 
through  the  faculties  He  has  given.     It  believes  God 
is  near  the  soul  as  matter  to  the  sen^e ;    thinks  the 
canon  of  revelation  not  yet  closed,  nor  God  exhausted. 
It  sees  Him  in  Nature's  perfect  work ;  hears  Him  in 
all  true  scripture,  Jewish  or  Phoenician ;  feels  Him  in 
the  aspiration  of  the  heart;  stoops  at  the  same  foun- 
tain with  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  is  filled  with   living 
water.     It  calls  God  Father,  not  King ;  Christ  Brother, 
not  Redeemer ;    heaven  home ;    religion  nature.     It 
loves  and  trusts,  but  does  not  fear.     It  sees  in  Jesus  a 
man  living  man-like,  highly  gifted,  and  living  with 
blameless  and  beautiful  fidelity  to  God,  stepping  thou- 
sands of  years  before  the  race  of  men  ;  the  profoundest 
religious  genius  God  has  raised  up,  whose  works  and 
words  help  us  to  form  and  develop  the  native  idea  of  a 
complete  religious  man.     It  is  no  personal  Christ,  but 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  holiness,  love,  that  creates  the 
well-being  of  man  ;  a  life  at  one  with  God.     The  di- 
vine incarnation  is  in  all  mankind. 

Spiritualism  lays  down  no  creed ;  asks  no  symbol ; 
reverences  exclusively  no  time  nor  place.  It  reckons 
forms  useful  to  such  as  they  help  ;  one  may  commune 
with  God,  through  the  bread  and  wine  emblems  of  the 
body  that  was  broke,  and  the  blood  that  was  shed  in  the 
cause  of  truth ;  another  may  hold  communion  through 
the  mgss  and  the  violet,  the  mountain,  the  ocean,  or 
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the  scripture  of  suns  which  God  has  writ  in  the  sky  ; 
it  does  not  make  the  means  the  end ;  it  prizes  the  sig- 
nification more  than  the  sign.  It  knows  nothing  of 
that  puerile  distinction  hetween  Reason  and  Revelation, 
never  finds  the  alleged  contradiction  hetween  good  sense 
and  Religion.  Its  temple  is  all  space  }  its  shrine  the 
pure  heart }  its  creed  all  truth ;  its  ritual  works  of  love 
and  utility ;  its  profession  of  faith  a  Divine  life,  works 
without,  faith  within,  love  of  God  and  man. 

Theodore  Parker. 

Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  Burke 
was  forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have 
been  raised  by  hasty  induction  from  limited  facts ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he 
adds  to  the  facts,  to  revise  the  induction,  and,  instead 
of  sacrificing  practice  to  principles,  modify  the  princi- 
ples, that  he  may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this 
in  another  way,  he  lays  it  down,  that  political  princi- 
ples are  at  the  best  the  product  of  human  reason  3  while 
political  practice  has  to  do  with  human  nature  and  hu- 
man passions,  of  which  reason  forms  but  a  part ;  and 
that,  on  this  account,  the  proper  business  of  a  statesman 
is  to  contrive  the  means  by  which  certain  ends  may  be 
effected,  leaving  it  to  the  general  voice  of  the  country 
to  determine  what  those  ends  shall  be,  and  shaping  his 
own  conduct,  not  according  to  his  own  principles,  but 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
legislates,  and  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey. 

Buckle. 

Each  one's  progress  i^  through  a  succession  of 
teachers,  each  of  whom  seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  su- 
perlative influence,  but  it  at  last  gives  place  to  a  new. 

I  HAVE  done  wrong  things  enough  in  my  life,  and 
do  them  now,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  hating  God, 
or  man,  or  right,  or  love. 

Theodore  Parker. 
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As  a  man  becomes  a  saint  in  proportion  as  lie  re- 
ceives the  revelation  of  goodness  to  his  conscience, 
and  reproduces  it  in  his  life — as  he  becomes  a  philos- 
opher in  proportion  as  he  receives  the  revelation  of 
truth  to  his  intellect,  and  produces  it  in  science — so, 
likewise,  he  becomes  a  poet  in  proportion  as  he  receives 
the  revelation  of  beauty  to  his  aesthetic  nature,  and  re- 
produces it  in  art.  Just  in  so  far  and  no  farther,  than 
as  a  man  has  partaken  most  deeply  of  that  spirit  of  God 
revealed  in  the  beauty  of  naturcj  just  so  far  and  no 
farther  are  his  works  high  and  true  poetry. 

Frances  Cubbe. 

.  There  are  days  in  which  men  feel  that  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  they  possess  does  not  consti- 
tute their  life ;  in  which  they  have  a  sense  of  their 
manhood,  and  of  that  inward  development,  that  soul 
growth,  which  is  to  go  on  with  them  forever  and  for- 
ever in  the  eternal  sphere.  There  are  days  in  which 
men  feel  that  they  are  indeed  the  uncrowned  sons  of 
God  walking  yet  in  disguise.  We  are  not  what  we  seem. 

n.  W.  Beecher. 

Conscience  is  the  last  appeal.  Never  go  beyond 
that;  even  if  it  says  wrong,  the  man  is  degraded  who 
disobeys  it.  But  if  a  man's  conscience  tells  him  some- 
thing diflFerent  from  other  men's,  he  is  not  to  forego  it, 
but  to  recast  his  plans,  examine  the  subject  anew,  but 
at  last  adhere  to  conscience. 

Theodoj'e  Parker. 

There  is  no  more  perilous  ordeal  through  which 
man  can  pass, — no  greater  curse  which  can  be  imposed 
on  him,  as  he  is  at  present  constituted, — than  that  of 
being  condemned  to  walk  his  life  long  in  the  sunlight 
of  unshaded  prosperity. 

Pascal, 

We  must  seek  the  Divine  level,  if  we  would  be 
blessed  with  the  Divine  presence. 
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It  is  tbe  effectual,  fervent  work  of  a  righteous  man 
that  availeth  much — his  head  work  and  hand  work. 
Oossipping  before  God — tattling  mere  words,  asking 
fiim  to  do  my  duty — that  is  not  prayer.  I  also  believe 
in  prayer  from  the  innermost  of  my  heart,  else  must  I 
renounce  my  manhood  and  the  Godhead  above  and 
about  me.  I  also  believe  in  prayer.  It  is  the  up- 
springing  of  my  soul  to  meet  the  Eternal,  and  thereby 
I  seek  to  alter  and  improve  myself,  not  Thee,  O  Thou 
Unchangeable,  who  art  perfect  from  the  beginning. 
Then  I  mingle  my  soul  with  the  Infinite  Presence.  I 
am  ashamed  of  my  wickedness,  my  cowardice,  sloth, 
fear.  New  strength  comes  into  me  of  its  own  accori^, 
as  tbe  sunlight  to  these  flowers  which  open  their  little 
cups.  Then  I  find  that  he  that  goeth  forth  even  weep- 
ing, bearing  this  precious  aid  of  prayer,  shall,  doubtless, 
come  again  rejoicing,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him. 

Theodore  Parker. 

With  me  a  religious  man  is  simply  a  just  man. 
Show  me  a  just  man,  and  you  show  me  a  religious  one. 
The  more  just  he  is  the  more  religious  he  is,  and  when, 
under  the  new  creating  influences  of  Heaven,  he  has 
reached  the  sublime  height  of  doing  in  all  things  as  he 
would  be  done  by,  then  has  he  fulfilled  the  claims  of 
justice  and  religion,  of  the  Bible  and  reason,  of  earth 
and  heaven. 

The  best  and  the  worst  men  are  orthodox  ;  and  the 
best  and  the  worst  men  are  heterodox.  Practical  re- 
ligion only — lived  out  goodness  only — that  alone  is  the 
test;  that  alone  puts  all  the  good  on  one  side,  and  all 
the  bad  on  the  other. 

Oerrlt  Smith. 

To  spend  the  concluding  period  of  human  existence, 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power  and  fame,  does  not 
accord  with  any  just  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
of  life. 
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I  FOUND  certain  great  primal  intuitions  of  liumaD 
nature  which  depend  on  no  logical  process  of  demon- 
stration,  hut  are  rather  facts  of  consciousness  given  by 
the  instinctive  action  of  human  nature  itself.  I  will 
mention  only  the  three  most  important  which  pertain 
to  religion : 

The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  Divine,  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  a  God. 

The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  just  and  right,  a  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  a  moral  law,  independent  of  our 
will,  which  we  ought  to  keep. 

The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  immortal,  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  essential  element  of  man,  the  principle  of 
individuality,  never  dies. 

Here,  then,  was  the  foundation  of  religion  laid  in 
human  nature  itself,  which  neither  the  atheist  nor  the 
more  pernicious  bigot,  with  their  sophisms  of  denial  of 
affirmation  could  move  or  even  shake. 

Theodore  Parker. 

Man  -is  to  be  measured  by  that  which  makes  hina 
man,  in  distinction  from  every  thing  else ;  and  that  is 
not  foot,  nor  hand,  nor  body,  nor  appetites,  nor  passions, 
nor  economic  or  commercial  power.  These  are  not  the 
things  that  make  the  man.  It  is  that  which  has  been 
stamped  on  him — God's  image — that  makes  him  man 
among  the  creatures  of  the  world.  That  part  of  his 
nature  which  introduces  the  moral  element,  right  and 
wrong ;  the  spiritual  element,  invisible  realities ;  and 
the  benevolent  element — the  very  divinity  of  love. 
Here  man  must  be  measured ;  for  here  and  here  only, 
he  becomes  man,  among  the  creatures  of  the  world. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

Man  is  responsible  for  his  own  motives  of  action 
according  to  his  own  development ;  and  that  is  the 
only  standard  by  which  he  can  be  judged.  He  cannot 
be  made  responsible  for  his  development. 
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Those  who  advance  the  plea  of  utility  in  behalf  of 
mathematics  and  physical  science  as  the  preferable 
studies  to  literature,  in  public  schools,  seem  to  forget 
that  the  world  in  which  we  live  consists  quite  as  much 
of  the  men  and  women  en  its  surface,  as  of  the  earth 
and  its  constituent  materials.  If  any  man  were  to  an- 
alyze his  own  life,  he  would  find  he  had  far  more  to  do 
with  his  fellow  men  than  with  any  thing  else.  And 
if,  therefore,  we  are  to  choose  a  study  which  shall  pre- 
eminently fit  a  man  for  life,  it  will  be  that  which  shall 
best  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  thoughts,  the  feel- 
ings and  the  motives  of  his  fellow  man. 

If  tbe  staple  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  literature,  tKe  classics,  in  a  perfect 
system,  must  be  the  substratum. 

The  real  defect  of  mathematics  and  physical  science 
as  instruments  of  education  is,  that  they  have  not  any 
tendency  to  humanize.  Such  studies  do  not  make  a 
man  more  human,  but  simply  more  intelligent.  The 
fact  is  that  all  education  really  comes  from  intercourse 
with  other  minds. 

Dr.  Temple. 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  by  merely  telling  him 
he  is  a  fool,  he  will  at  length  believe  it,  and,  if  he  tells 
himself  so,  he  will  constrain  himself  to  believe  it.  For 
man  holds  an  internal  intercourse  with  himself,  which 
ought  tc^be  well  regulated,  since  even  here  *'  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners." 

Pascal. 

If  you  love  others,  they  will  love  you.  If  you  speak 
kindly  of  them,  they  will  speak  kindly  of  you.  Love 
is  repaid  with  love,  and  hatred  with  hatred.  Would 
you  hear  a  sweet  and  ple'asant  echo,  speak  sweetly  and 
pleasantly  yourself. 

No  man  ever  dies,  when  it  is  a  misfortune  to  him. 
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The  classic  life  contains  precisely  the  true  corrective 
for  the  chief  defects  of  modern  life.  The  classic  wri- 
ters exhibit  precisely  that  cordon  of  virtues  in  which 
we  are  apt  to  be  deficient.  They  altogether  show  hu- 
man nature  on  a  grander  scale,  with  less  benevolence, 
but  more  patriotism ;  less  sentiment,  but  more  self- 
control  ;  if  A  lower  average  of  virtue,  more  striking 
examples  ot  it ;  fewer  small  goodnesses,  but  more  great- 
ness, and  appreciation  of  greatness  ;  more  which  tends 
to  exalt  the  imagination,  and  inspire  high  conceptions 
of  the  capabilities  of  human  nature.  It,  as  every  one 
must  see,  the  want  of  affinity  of  these  studies  to  the 
modern  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in  popular 
estimation,  this  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of 
them,  and  renders  it  more  incumbent  on  those  who 
have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  in  preventing 
their  decline. 

Dr.  Temple. 

Theology  places  God  and  the  means  of  salvation 
away  from  the  individual ;  but  spiritualism  teaches  that 
every  Soul,  (led  by  the  Spirit,)  must  save  itself,— 'that 
as  we  improve  and  progress  we  become  more  and  more 
Godlike. 

God  builded  the  creation  by  the  agency  of  His  own 
pure  attributes,  yet  He  is  not  the  creation,  nor  is  it  an 
embodiment  of  Him.  As  man  remaineth  separate  and 
distinct  from  his  building,  so  God  doth  reftain  inde- 
pendent of  His  creation. 

Catholicism  will  believe  in  the  ascension  of  the 
spirit  after  death,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  We  will  believe  in  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  spirit  after  death,  in  the  communion  of  sin- 
ners as  well  as  saints,  and  that  sin  is  never  forgiven, 
but  only  outgrown  as  much  in  the  next  as  in  this  world. 

A,  J.  Davis, 
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Those  who  are  esteemed  umpires  of  taste  are  ofteo 
persons  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  admired 
pictures  or  sculpture,  and  have  an  inclination  for  what- 
ever is  elegant ;  but  if  you  inquire  whether  they  are 
beautiful  souls,  and  whether  their  own  acts  are  like  fair 
pictures,  you  learn  that  they  are  selfish  and  sensual. 
Their  cultivation  is  local,  as  if  you  should  rub  a  log  of 
dry  wood  in  one  spot  to  produce  fire,  all  the  rest  re- 
maining cold.  Their  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  is  some 
study  of  rules  and  particulars,  or  some  limited  judg- 
ment of  color  or  form,  which  is  exercised  for  amuse- 
ment or  for  show. 

R.  W.  Emerson, 

Once  convince  a  map  thoroughly,  that  thousands  of 
spiritual  eyes,  and  above  all,  a  Supreme  Eye,  can  take 
cognizance  of  his  every  thought  and  act;  convince  him 
that  the  good  and  tender  and  true  among  the  departed  of 
all  ages — that  the  good  and  tender  and  true  among  his 
own  kindred  and  friends,  who  have  crossed  the  dark 
river,  have  it  in  their  power  to  scan  his  conduct  and  his 
motives,  and  will  not  the  constant,  the  hourly  prayer 
of  that  man's  heart  be  *'  Cleanse  Thou  me  from  all  se- 
cret sins." 

Instead  of  asking  who  was  a  man's  father,  the  ques- 
tion became,  how  much  he  had  got.  And,  certainly,  if 
either  question  is  to  be  put,  the  latter  is  the  more  ra- 
tional. Wealth  is  a  real  and  substantial  thing,  which 
ministers  to  our  pleasures,  increases  our  comforts,  mul- 
tiplies our  resources,  and,  not  unfrequently,  alleviates 
our  pains.  But  birth  is  a  dream  and  a  shadow,  which, 
80  far  from  benefiting  either  body  or  mind,  only  puffs 
up  its  possessor  with  an  imaginary  excellence,  and 
teaches  him  to  despise  those  whom  nature  has  made 
his  superiors. 

Our  individual  enjoyment  is  inseparably*connected 
with  and  dependent  on  social  welfare. 
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The  most  enlightened  scientific  men  of  the  present 
day  exclude  from  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  all 
ideas  of  God  and  spirit.  Whatever  transcends  the 
facts  of  sense,  and  the  scope  of  the  understanding  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate  inquiry.  On  this  point, 
the  philosophic  theologian  and  the  positive  philosopher 
meet  on  common  ground.  Whoever  would  attain  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  truths  must  follow  the  dictates 
of  faith,  must  obey  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  must 
fall  back  on  the  intuitions  of  the  soul  as  the  authentic 
source  of  Divine  light. 

The  best  of  men  appear  sometimes  to  be  strange 
compounds  of  contradictory  qualities  ;  and  were  the 
accidental  oversights  and  folly  of  the  wisest  men — the 
failings  and  imperfections  of  h.  religious  man — the 
hasty  acts  and  passionate  words  of  a  meek  man, — were 
they  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them,  and  an  ill- 
natured  judge  be  suffered  to  mark,  in  this  manner, 
what  has  been  done  amiss, — what  character  so  unex- 
ceptionable as  to  be  able  to  stand  before  him. 

What  avarice  in  aa  old  man  can  propose  to  itself  I 
cannot  conceive ;  for  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than, 
in  proportion  as  less  of  our  journey  remains,  to  seek  a 
greater  supply  of  provisions. 

The  truth  comes  only  to  such  as  seek  it  with  perfect 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Only  to  such 
does  God  reveal  himself. 

Pleasure  is  a  shadow  ;  wealth  is  vanity ;  and  power 
is  pageant ;  but  knowledge  is  ecstatic  in  enjoyment, 
perennial  in  fame,  unlimited  in  space,  and  infinite  in 
duration. 

Guilt  and  innocence  depend  in  each  case  on  the 
enlightenment  of  the  individual.  But  right  and  wrong 
are  eternal,  and  to  these  the  Almighty  has  attached  by 
fixed  laws  certain  consequences  of  good  and  evil. 
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Spiritualism  is  the  eoeroy  of  conformity.  It 
teaches  that  it  is  hetter  for  a  man  to  think  for  himself, 
even  if  he  thinks  wrongly,  than  to  conform  to  the 
tyranny  of  social  hypocrisies.  "  Where  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  "  to  the  individaal.  It  is 
probable  that  "  individualism  "  may  also  have  its  follies 
and  fanaticisms.  It  may  lead  to  isolation  in  some  per- 
sons; in  others,  to  selfish  acts  of  pride  and  tyranny; 
and  it  may,  for  a  period,  set  up  a  barrier  to  associative 
efforts  for  the  progress  of  the  multitude ;  but  these 
errors  will  correct  themselves,  while  the  positive  bene- 
fits of  individualism  will  come  oat  clearer,  like  the 
golden  sun  from  behind  the  clouds. 

A.  J,  DavU* 

We  can  hear  with  patience  absurd  doctrines  and 
false  theories  preached,  if  he  who  utters  them  feels  in 
his  heart  he  is  declaring  the  truth,  but  the  man  who 
measures  his  words  by  the  popular  ear,  who  feels  his 
way  timidly  along,  who  declares  just  so  much  as  shall 
best  satisfy  the  selfish  pride  of  his  hearers,  needs  no 
anathemas — his  soul  has  not  yet  grown  so  that  it  can 
take  in  a  large  idea. 

Eemember  how  much  is  certain.  Is  there  any 
doubt  about  the  sermon  on  the  mount  ?  Whether  for 
instance  the  beatitudes  are  true  in  fact  ?  AVhether  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God  ?  Any  doubt  whether  to 
have  the  mind  of  Christ  be  salvation  and  rest  ?  Well, 
if  so,  you  may  be  content  to  leave  much,  if  God  will, 
to  unfold  itself  slowly ;  if  not,  you  can  quietly  wait  for 
eternity  to  settle  it. 

F.  W.  Robertson, 

Many  a  Unitarian,  as  Channing,  has  adored,  calling 
it  only  admiration ;  and  many  an  orthodox  Christian, 
calling  Christ,  God,  with  most  accurate  theology,  has 
given  Him  only  a  cool  intellectual  homage. 

R  W.  Robertson, 
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As  to  the  ofl&ces  of  religion,  and  the  character  those 
offices  should  assume  in  the  case  of  incurable  disease, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  legitimate  function  of  re- 
ligion in  such  cases  is  to  soothe  and  cheer,  to  meet  such 
wants  as  are  expressed  or  well  understood,  and  not  to 
force  the  consideration  of  questions,  which,  unless  they 
have  been  already  considered,  can  hardly  be  considered 
with  profit  then.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  well- 
intentioned,  but  mis-judging,  friends  of  a  different 
faith  seek  the  presence  of  the  dying,  in  order  to  draw 
their  attention  to  points  of  sectarian  theology,  and  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  miod,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
an  essential  condition  of  future  blessedness.  Let  such 
visitations  and  ministrations  by  all  means  be  excluded, 
as  tending  only  to  perplex  and  agitate  a  mind  too  en- 
feebled for  discussion  or  resistance,  with  no  likelihood 
of  future  and  final  gain.  For  of  all  the  absurdities  en- 
gendered by  false  views  of  God  and  man,  there  is  none 
which  exceeds  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  a  human  soul  can  depend  on  the 
presence  of  a  certain  idea  in  the  mind  a  few  moments 
before  the  pulsations  of  the  animal  frame  have  ceased. 
The  future  well-being,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  moral 
conditions,  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  life.  Where  the  life 
has  not  produced  this  fruit,  it  is  not  likely  to  spring 
forth  ripe  and  complete  from  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  mind  in  the  dying  hour.  No  doubt  the  character 
may  be  permanently  benefited  by  the  experiences  of 
the  death-bed ;  but  they  must  be  natural  experiences, 
wrought  into  the  soul  by  the  spirit  of  God,  through  the 
proper  discipline  of  that  season,  and  not  forced  experi- 
ences, produced  by  efforts  from  without,  and  the  im- 
portunity of  dogmatic  presentations. 

F.  H,  Hedge. 

We  never  labor  hard  to  understand  the  thought  of 
another,  without  at  the  same  time  developing  our  own 
power  of  thinking. 
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The  first  point  is  the  definitioD  of  salvatioD ;  and  in 
this  particular  there  will  be  no  room  for  cavil,  because 
all  religionists  and  moralists  are  agreed.  It  expresses 
what  Mr.  Brownson  terms  spiritual  civilization, — that  is 
"  the  submission  of  passion  to  reason,  and  of  reason  to 
the  Divine  law."  In  other  words,  salvation  expresses, 
not  merely  passion  and  brute  instincts  restrained,  but 
passion  and  animal  impulses  subdued  and  made  subser- 
vient to  a  spiritual  control.  It  is  the  condition  un- 
folded as  the  new  covenant,  in  which  God's  law  is  put 
into  the  mind  and  written  upon  the  heart.  This  is 
spiritual  civilization.  It  is  salvation.  It  is  Christi- 
anity realized  in  the  individual  soul.  It  is  all  this, 
whether  man  be  in  this  world  or  in  another.  Change 
of  locality  is  of  no  account,  if  the  inward  condition  be 
not  changed.  This  change  of  condition  is  in  the  scrip- 
tures symbolized  as  a  new  birth,  or  as  being  born  from 
above. 

Abel  C.  Thomas. 

A  FOOLISH  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and 
divines.  With  consistency,  a  great  soul  has  simply 
nothing  to  do.  He  may  as  well  concern  himself  about 
his  shadow  on  the  wall.  Speak  what  you  think  now  in 
hard  words,  and  to-morrow  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks 
in  hard  words  again,  though  it  contradict  every  thing 
you  said  to-day. — Ah,  "  so  you  will  be  sure  to  be  mis- 
understood.''— Is  it  so  bad  then  to  be  misunderstood  ? 
Pythagoras  was  misunderstood,  and  Socrates  and  Jesus 
and  Luther,  and  Capernicus  and  Galeleo  and  Newton, 
and  every  pure  and  wise  spirit  that  ever  took  flesh. 
To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood. 

11,  W.  Emerson. 

Whenever  a  man  intuitionally  and  intellectually 
triumphs  over  the  idea  that  physical  death  is  the  end, 
,  there  a  spiritualist  is  born. 
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We  come,  then,  to  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes 
Providence  to  consist  in  the  everywhere  present,  uni- 
form and  direct  action  of  Deity;  which  supposes  it  to 
he  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  these  agencies,  pro- 
cesses and  laws  which  we  call  Nature,  and  by  which 
the  material  universe  moves  and  subsists.  According 
to  this  theory,  there  is  no  power  in  nature,  or  in  works 
of  man's  device,  but  God ;  no  law  but  Divine  volition  ; 
no  process  but  Divine  performance.  Gravitation  is 
one  mode  of  Providence ;  magnetism  another ;  electri- 
city another.  Providence  is  attraction  and  repulsion, 
cohesion  and  explosion,  flood  tide  and  ebb  tide,  sunrise 
and  sunset,  motion  and  rest.  All  the  energies  of  na- 
ture are  methods  of  Divine  activity,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  phases  of  the  one  eternal  Pres- 
ence. According  to  this  view,  whatever  chances  is 
willed, — the  mischance  as  well  as  the  looked  for  and 
desired  lesult ;  the  failure  as  well  as  the  fulfiliment,  the 
disaster  as  well  as  the  success,  the  foundered  and  un- 
returning  vessel  as  well  as  the  safe  arrival,  the  earth- 
quake which  shatters  a  city  as  well  as  the  sunrise  which 
blesses  a  world  ;  according  to  this  view,  the  unlooked 
for  escape  is  Providential ;  but  equally  Providential 
the  loss  and  the  death.  Whatever  chances  is  willed  j 
and  whatever  is  willed  is  right. 

If  any  one  object  to  this  view,  that  in  shunning  the 
one  extreme  of  a  far-away,  isolated  God, — a  God  who 
dwells  apart  from  His  works  in  solitary  self-sufficing- 
ness, — it  runs  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  pantheism,  I 
can  only  say,  I  have  no  desire  to  repel  the  plea.  I  ac- 
cept the  charge  of  pantheism,  not  in  the  cheerless,  im- 
pious sense  of  a  God  all  world,  and  a  world  instead  of 
God,  but  in  the  true  and  primary  sense  of  a  world  all 
God ;  a  God  co-present  to  all  His  works,  pervading 
and  embracing  all ;  a  God,  in  apostolic  phrase,  "  in 
Whom  and  throijgh  AVhom  are  all  things."  If  this  is 
pantheism,  it  has  ever  been  the  doctrine  of  the  deepest 
piety — it  is  the  pantheism  professed  by  devout  men  in 
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every  age  of  the  world.  It  is  the  pantheism  of  Berke- 
ley when  he  speaks  of  ^'  finite  agents  imbosomed  in  an 
Infinite  Mind.''  It  is  the  pantheism  of  Newton  when 
he  speaks  of  **  a  Being  pervading  space,  Who,  present 
to  all  things,  sees  and  embraces  all  things  present  within 
Himself.^'  It  is  the  pantheism  of  David  when  he  says 
"  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before." — "  If  I 
ascend  into  heaven,  behold  !  Thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make 
my  bed  in  the  under  world,  behold  !  Thou  art  there." 
It  is  the  pantheism  of  Paul  when  he  says,  "  In  Him 
we  live,  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

F.  H.  Hedge, 

It  is  perhaps  God's  will  that  we  should  be  taught  in 
this  our  day,  among  other  precious  lessons,  not  to  build 
up  our  faith  upon  a  book,  though  it  be  the  Bible  itself; 
but  to  realize  more  truly  the  blessedness  of  knowing 
that  He  himself,  the  living  God,  our  Father  and  Friend 
is  nearer  and  closer  to  us  than  any  book  can  be ;  that 
His  voice  within  the  heart  may  be  heard  continually 
by  the  obedient  child  that  listens  for  it ;  and  that  that 
shall  be  our  teacher  and  guide*  in  the  path  of  duty, 
which  is  the  path  of  life,  when  all  other  helpers, — 
even  the  words  of  the  best  of  books, — may  fail  us. 

Colenso. 

Kevelations  open  and  enlighten  the  judgment, 
"whilst  inspirations  excite,  vivify  and  warm  our  spirits 
to  action;  Many  persons  are  truly  inspired,  who  have 
not  common  sense.  In  fact  they  may  be  very  highly 
inspired  and  still  be  very  much  in  the  externals.  Oo 
the  other  hand  when  a  man  has  a  real  revelation, — 
which  gently  expands  and  opens  the  faculties  of  thought, 
and  which  also  brings  proportion  and  depth  and  solid- 
ity,— then  inspiration  becomes  to  that  man's  faculties, 
what  sun  heat  is  to  the  flowers  and  grains  and  grasses. 
It  is  a  cause  of  growth  and  steady  fertilization. 

A.  J,  Davis, 
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Partial  or  one-sided  views  of  a  great  truth  may 
lead  well-meaning  men  into  deplorable  mistakes.  While 
advanced  minds  may  find  in  the  great  facts  of  spirit- 
ualism new  confirmation  of  their  belief  in  God  and 
Christian  morality,  others  may  stop  at  a  half-way  house, 
where  the  mist  has  not  yet  so  lifted,  that  they  can  clear 
themselves  of  certain  spectral  impressions,  that  take 
the  shape  of  atheism,  free  love,  the  inefficacy  of  prayer. 
But  we  have  no  fear  that  the  humble,  the  earnest  and 
the  pure  in  heart  will  not  come  out  right  at  last — in 
their  theology  as  well  as  in  their  morality  ;  for  right 
acting  is  no  inconsiderable  step  towards  right  thinking. 

We  are  right  in  speaking  of  special  Providences,  if 
we  merely  express  our  own  feeling  of  their  import  to 
us,  if  it  is  understood  that  the  speciality  refers  to  our 
own  personal  experience  and  not  to  the  will  of  God. 
When  in  any  instance,  we  have  experienced  a  signal 
felicity,  and  feel  ourselves  peculiarly  blest,  the  devout 
mind  is  peculiarly  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  Provi- 
dential care  and  love.  To  our  gratitude,  such  blessing 
is  a  special  Providence ;  and  we  do  well  to  emphasize 
it  as  such.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  understand, 
that,  as  far  as  the  Divine  government  is  concerned, 
every  event  that  befalls  us  is  equally  Providential.  To 
suppose  that  some  things  are  more  so  than  others,  is 
to  charge  God  with  a  fitful  and  partial  rule,  instead  of 
a  uniform  care  and  government  over  us. 

F.  H,  Hedge. 

The  condition  of  arriving  at  truth  is  not  severe 
habits  of  investigation,  but  innocence  of  life,  humble- 
ness of  heart.  Truth  is  felt  not  reasoned  out ;  and,  if 
there  be  any  truths  which  are  only  appreciable  by  the 
acute  understanding,  we  may  be  sure  at  once  that  these 
do  not  constitute  the  souFs  life,  nor  error  in  these  the 
soul's  death. 

F,  W.  Robertson. 
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Think  of  death  not  as  inevitable  merely,  bat  as 
something  Divine  ;  a  process  of  the  Universal  Love,  a 
moment  in  the  universal  life.  Here  is  nothing  mon- 
strous or  out  of  the  way  ;  no  frightful  anomaly,no  dis- 
pensation of  wrath ;  but  something  of  a  piece  with  the 
setting  sun  and  the  waning  moon  and  the  falling  leaf, — 
a  part  of  the  great  order,  a  necessary  link  in  the  uni- 
versal chain  which  binds  all  beings  to  the  throne  of 
God.  A  true  religion  will  adjust  itself  with  it, — will 
look  upon  it  as  it  were  upon  the  parting  day  and  the 
dying  year,  with  minds  sobered  and  thoughtful  indeed ; 
for  all  changes  and  all  endings  are  sad,  but  not  with 
horror  and  dread.  Death  is  natural ;  let  us  hold  by 
that.  The  nearer  we  are  to  nature,  the  more  fitting 
and  beautiful  and  welcome  it  will  seem. 

F,  H,  Hedge. 

To  live  by  trust  in  God,  to  do  and  say  the  right, 
because  it  is  lovely, — to  dare  to  gaze  on  the  splendor  of 
the  naked  truth,  without  putting  a  false  veil  before  it 
to  terrify  children  and  old  women  by  mystery  and 
vagueness, — to  live  by  love  and  not  by  fear,  that  is  the 
life  of  a  true,  brave  man,  who  will  take  Christ  and  His 
mind  for  the  Truth,  instead  of  the  clamor  of  either  the 
worldly  world,  or  the-religious  world. 

R  W.  Robertson. 

The  mother's  love  is,  at  first,  an  absorbing  delight, 
blunting %11  other  sensibilities;  it  is  an  expansion  of 
the  animal  existence;  it  enlarges  the  imagined  range 
for  self  to  move  in ;  but  in  after  years  it  can  only  con- 
tinue to  be  joy  on  the  same  terms  as  other  long-lived 
love — that  is,  by  much  suppression  of  self,  and  power 
of  living  in  the  experience  of  another. 

To  be  able  to  love  one  another  is  greatness  itself. 
This  law  is  the  Christ  principle,  the  Christ  doctrine 
and  the  Christ  life.  It  produces,  comprehends  and 
governs  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind. 
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The  two  maiu  points  of  religion,  are  the  submission 
of  our  mind  to  another  and  higher  mind,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  each  of  our  faculties  makes  this  sub- 
mission. We  shall  get  a  better  idea  of  religion  if  we 
consider  it  a  system  of  personal  education ;  it  is  not 
merely  a  system  of  truths,  any  more  than  navigation  is 
the  compass  and  the  sextant.  It  is  not  either  a  mys- 
terious effusion  of  the  soul,  a  change  of  feeling  as  it  is 
called ;  this  accompanies  it  and  results  from  it.  Yet 
the  thing  itself  is  something  deeper  than  this;  it  is 
really  the  formation  of  a  new  character,  after  the  model 
set  us  in  Christ.  Religion  is  the  thorough  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  character  after  that  model. 

H,  W.  Beecher. 

Time  is  but  (to  us)  the  succession  of  ideas,  long  or 
abort,  as  they  are  few  or  many ;  and  eternity,  as  we  use 
the  word,  means  nothing  more  than  the  endlessness  of 
this  succession.  The  distinction  made  by  religious 
people  between  eternity  and  time  is  an  unthinking  one. 
Eternity  seems  to  me  a  word  expressive  of  a  negation; 
it  does  but  deny  a  termination  to  that  ment^  state 
which  we  call  time,  for  time  is  a  subjective  thing,  ex- 
isting, that  is,  in  us,  not  externally  to  us, — a  mode  of 
our  being. 

F.  W.  Robertson. 

Though  there  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  more  ex- 
traordinary manifestations  of  the  influence  ©f  the  spir- 
itual world  operating  on  the  incarnate  world,  the  prin- 
ciple is  universal  and  belonging  to  all  times  and  nations; 
as  essentially  a  part  of  God's  economy  in  his  education 
of  the  human  race  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

William  Howitt 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, — Marshalling  all  the  hor- 
rors of  death,  and  contemplating  the  extremities  thereof, 
I  find  not  anything  therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage 
of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  resolved  Christian. 
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Science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it  for 
any  considerable  period  ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country 
is  therefore  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of 
supernatural  agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  prayers  offered  up  in  our  churches  ibr  dry 
weather  or  for  wet  weather ;  a  superstition  which  in 
future  ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the  feelings  of 
pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence 
of  a  comet  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We  arc  now 
acquainted  with  the  laws  which  determine  the  move- 
ments of  comets  and  eclipses,  and  as  we  arc  able  to 
predict  their  appearances,  we  have  ceased  to  pray  that 
we  may  be  preserved  from  them.  But  because  our  re- 
searches into  the  phenomena  of  rain  happen  to  have 
been  less  successful,  we  resort  to  the  impious  contrivance 
of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  supply  those  defi- 
ciencies in  science,  which  are  the  result  of  our  own 
sloth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our  public  churches, 
to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion,  by  using  them  as  a 
cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess. 
♦  Buckle 

Common  pursuits  and  amateurships  are  the  first 
things  in  which  a  mutual  harmony  shows  itself;  but  it 
is  a  lower  depth  which  must  disclose  itself  if  the  con- 
nexion would  be  perfected ;  the  religious  sentiments, 
the  concerns  of  the  soul,  the  things  which  relate  to  the 
imperishable,  are  th^se  which  establish  the  foundations 
of  a  friendship,  as  well  as  crown  its  summit. 

Qoethe. 

Say  nothing  ill  of  any  man,  unless  .certain  it  is  true. 
Say  nothing  ill  unless  certain  that  no  evil  or  selfish 
motive  animates  you. 

Death  is  but  a  kind  and  welcome  servant,  who  un- 
locks with  noiseless  hand  life's  flower-encircled  door, 
to  show  us  those  we  love. 
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All  satisfaction  in  life  is  based  upon  the  regular 
recurrence  of  outward  things.  The  alternation  ot  day 
and  night,  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  whatever  else  returns  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  we  can  and  ought  to  enjoy  ;  these  are  the  proper 
impelling  powers  of  the  earthly  life.  The  more  open 
we  are  to  these  pleasures,  so  much  happier  we  are; 
but  if  the  variety  of  these  things  appear  before  us  with- 
out our  participating  in  it,  if  we  are  inhospitable  towards 
visitors  so  genial,  then  comes  upon  us  the  greatest  evil, 
the  heaviest  disease,  and  we  regard  life  as  a  disgusting 
burden.  Goetlie. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  politics,  so  far 
from  being  a  science,  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of 
all  the  arts  ;  and  the  only  safe  course  for  the  Legislator 
is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  consisting  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary  emergen- 
cies. His  business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at  all 
to  attempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be  satisfied  with  stu- 
dying what  is  passing  around  him,  and  should  i^odify 
his  schemes,  not  according  to  the  notions  he  has  inher- 
ited from  his  fathers,  but  according  to  the  actual  exi- 
gencies ot  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure 
of  the  wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a 
sense  of  their  own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle 
talk  about  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  fast 
discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy  maxims  which  have 
hitherto  imposed  upon  them,  but  by  which  they  will 
not  consent  to  be  much  longer  troubled. 

Buekle, 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  friendships  are  those 
in  which  there  is  much  agreement,  much  disputation, 
.and  yet  more  personal  liking. 

Thought  is  born  in  prayer,  and  matured  by  prayer. 
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Pride  depends  on  the  coDsciousness  of  self  applause ; 
Tanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of  others.  Pride  is  a 
reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  disdains  those  exter- 
nal distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  The  proud 
man  sees,  in  bis  own  mind,  the  source  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, which  as  he  well  knows,  can  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminisihed  by  any  acts  except  those  which  proceed 
solely  from  himself.  The  vain  man,  restless,  insatiable, 
and  always  craving  after  the  admiration  of  his  contem- 
poraries, must  naturally  make  great  account  of  those 
external  marksj  those  visible  tokens  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the 
senses,  and  thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  under- 
standings they  are  immediately  obvious.  This,  there- 
fore, being  the  great  distinction,  that  pride  looks  within, 
while  vanity  looks  without,  it  is  clear  then  when  a  man 
values  himself  for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by  chance, 
without  exertion  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof  not  of 
pride  but  of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despica- 
ble kind. 

Buckle, 

I  HOLD  that  we  are  distinctively  men  in  the  degree 
in  which  we  are  producing  effects  for  others,  and  not 
in  the  degree  in  which  we  are  heaping  up  treasure  or 
pleasure  for  ourselves.  For  life  after  all,  has  its  best 
blessings  in  the  exercise  of  our  highest  feelings  ;  it  is 
when  we  range  up  in  our  moral  sensibilities ;  it  is  when 
we  become  creators  in  some  sense  of  the  feelings  of 
enjoyment  and  happiness  in  others ;  it  is  when  we  vin- 
dicate our  titles  as  sons  of  God,  by  the  doing  of  His 
work  among  men,  that  we  begin  to  have  supernal  plea- 
sures which  time  cannot  take  away,  and  which  sorrow 
itself  cannot  cloud. 

H.  TT.  Beeeher, 

I  HAD  rather  judge  men's  minds  by  comparing  their 
thoughts  with  my  own,  than  judge  of  thoughts  by 
knowino:  who  utter  them. 
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AVe  find  everywhere,  that  the  prevailiDg  feeling  is 
to  look  upon  the  defence  of  Christianity  as  a  matter  not 
external  to,  but  part  of  religion.  Belief  is  regarded, 
not  as  the  result  of  an  historical  puzzle,  the  solution  of 
an  extremely  complicated  intellectual  problem,  which 
presents  fewest  difficulties  and  contradictions,  but  as 
the  recognition  by  conscience  of  moral  truth.  In  other 
words,  religion,  in  its  proofs,  as  in  its  essence,  is  deemed 
a  thing  belonging  rather  to  the  moral,  than  the  intel- 
lectual portion  of  human  nature.  Each  dogma  is  the 
embodiment,  and  inadequate  expression  of  a  moral  truth, 
and  is  worthless  except  as  it  is  yivified  by  that  truth. 
The  progress  of  criticism  may  shift  and  vary  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  historical  faith,  the  advent  of  new 
modes  of  thought  may  make  ancient  creeds  lifeless  and 
inoperative,  but  the  spirit  that  underlies  them  is  eternal. 
The  idolatry  of  dogmas  will  pass  away,  and  Christianity 
being  rescued  from  the  sectarianism  and  intolerance 
that  have  defaced  it,  will  shine  by  its  own  moral  splendor. 

W.  E.  H,  Lecky, 

Theology  !  Theology !  Oh !  how  the  poor  world 
has  in  all  ages  been  cursed  by  it !  But  gradually, 
though  slowly,  one  thing  after  another  escapes  from 
the  thraldom  of  theology.  Now  it  is  Geology,  and  now 
it  is  Astronomy ;  and  by  and  by,  in  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization,  religion  itself  will  escape 
from  it. 

Gerrit  Smith. 

A  public  that  hears  the  opinion  of  old  men  only. 
p,ets  wise  beyond  its  years,  and  nothing  is  more  unsat- 
isfactory than  a  mature  opinion  when  adopted  by  an 
immature  mind. 

Ooethe. 

The  great  question  in  life  is  the  suffering  we  cause; 
and  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  metaphysics  can  not  jus- 
tify the  man  who  has  pierced  the  heart  that  loved  him. 
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That  the  system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New 
Testament,  contained  no  maxim  which  had  not  been 
previously  annunciated,  and  that  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  are  quotations 
from  Pagan  authors,  is  well  known  to  every  scholar; 
and  so  far  from  supplying,  as  some  suppose,  an  objec- 
tion against  Christianity,  it  is  a  strong  commendation 
of  it,  as  indicating  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  mankind 
in  different  ages.  But  to  assert  that  Christianity  com- 
municated to  man  moral  truths,  previously  unknown, 
argues  on  the  part  of  the  asserter,  either  gross  ignorance 
or  else  willful  fraud.  For  there  is  unquestionably 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world,  which  has  undergone 
so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral 
systems  are  composed.  They  have  been  known  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been 
added  to  them.  Buckle. 

The  awful  inviolability  of  justice  is  shown  by  the 
eternal  course  of  God's  laws. bringing  the  exactly  de- 
served penalty  upon  every  soul  that  sinneth.  The 
boundless  mercy  of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by 
the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness  from  his  judgments, 
their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever  the 
sinner  repents,  reforms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude, 
God  is  waiting  to  pardon  and  bless  him. 

It  is  not  belief  but  love,  that  dominates  the  soul — 
not  a  mental  act  but  a  spiritual  substance.  According 
as  the  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be, 
just  and  pure,  or  what  they  should  not  be,  perverted 
and  corrupt,  and  according  as  the  realities  of  the  soul 
are  in  right  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  or 
in  vitiated  relations  with  them,  so,  and  to  that  extent, 
is  the  soul  saved  or  lost. 

W.  R.  Alger. 

AliL  men  see  the  same  religious  truths  at  the  same 
plane  of  development. 
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A  LO&T  FAiTn  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  a  dismal 
solitude  of  soul.  A  sceptic  of  fine  sensibility,  robbed 
of  long  cherished  beliefs  and  provided  with  no  substi- 
tute, missing  that  wonted  ministration,  may  feel  as 
lonely  as  a  pilgrim  overtaken  by  night  on  an  Alpine 
ice-ocean — a  dark  speck  of  despair  between  the  shining 
sea  of  the  ice  and  the  colder  sea  of  stars,  a  conscious 
interrogation  point  of  fate.  His  true  course  is  to  face 
his  doubts  without  flinching,  boldly  follow  every  clew, 
make  no  unfaithful  compromises,  but  traverse  the  des- 
erts of  negation  to  their  end,  keeping  a  spirit  open, 
silent  and  watchful  for  every  light  of  Providential  di- 
rection, and  every  voice  of  Divine  reality.  He  will 
then  find  denial  but  the  precursor  of  affirmation,  and 
disbelief  but  a  process  of  growth,  an  extrusion  of  dead 
husks  for  the  appearance  of  living  gems.  Dogmatic 
assent  will  be  superseded  by  spiritual  experience,  in- 
sight will  take  the  place  of  tradition,  and  blessed  truths 
richly  compensate  for  the  outgrown  formularies,  which 
it  cost  him  so  much  pain  to  abandon.  His  trial  is  in 
leaving  the  injurious,  but  endeared,  companionship  of 
beliefs  no  longer  fitted  to  the  wants  of  his  mind,  but 
which  he  has  always  supposed  indispensable.  His  re- 
ward will  be  to  gain  a  new  companionship  of  higher 
and  truer  views,  better  beliefs,  more  accurately  adjusted 
to  his  real  wants,  as  a  conscious  sojourner  in  time,  and 
a  responsible  pilgrim  to  eternity. 

TF.  R,  Alger. 

Whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is 
certain  that  mankind  at  large  has  far  more  virtue  than 
vice,  and  that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  far 
more  frequent  than  bad  ones. 

Buckle. 

Be  fearless  and  free  in  thy 'researches.  How  silly 
must  seem  the  fears  of  some  seekers, — afraid  lest  they 
should  find  out  something  God  would  rather  they  did 
not  know. 
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The  relation  of  faith  to  reason  is  traced  by  Dr. 
Newman  with  a  fineness  and  general  truth  of  discrimi- 
nation, that  reminds  us  of  Butler.  He  rejects  the 
rationalistic  conceptions  of  faith,  ^^  either  the  purely 
intellectual  act  of  believing  on  testimonial  and  other 
secondary  evidence,  or  the  purely  moral  act  of  carrying 
out  by  the  will  what  has  been  accepted  by  the  under- 
standing. The  former  confounds  it  with  opinion,  the 
latter  with  obedience.  He  does  not  narrow  the  term 
to  the  Lutheran  dimensions,  to  denote  a  reliant  affec- 
tion towards  a  person,  and  imply  a  grace  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  dispensations.  It  is  a 
moral  act  of  reason^  believing  at  the  instigation  of 
reverence  and  love,  something  which  goes  beyond  the 
severe  requirements  of  the  evidence.  In  matters  of 
pure  science,  where  we  have  to  do  with  mere  nature, 
the  mind  simply  follows  the  vestiges  of  proof.  But  in 
concerns  of  man  and  God  we  necessarily  carry  into 
every  process  of  judgment,  antecedent  presumptions 
which  color  our  whole  thought  and  interpret  for  us  the 
external  signs  given  to  direct  us.  To  a  cold  intellect 
these  presumptions  will  be  wanting;  and  it  will  con- 
strue the  spiritual  as  if  it  were  physical.  To  a  bad 
heart  they  will  be  dart  suspicions ;  and  it  will  believe 
its  own  shadow.  To  an  affectionate,  faithful,  humble 
mind  they  will  be  clear  trusts ;  and  it  "  will  think  no 
evil "  and  *'  hope  all  things.^'  It  is  this  yielding  of 
the  reason  to  the  better  suggestion, — this  casting  of 
one's  lot  with  the  higher  possibility,  that  faith  consists. 

James  Martineau. 

I  CAN  only  urge  you  to  prefer  friendship  to  all  hu- 
man possessions ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  suited  to  our 
nature,  so  well  adapted  to  prosperity  or  adversity.  But 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  except  among  the  virtuous, 
friendship  cannot  exist. 

Not  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  the  life  of  Christ  is  our 
salvation. 
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The  canonicity  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  was 
decided  upon,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  presenting 
to  the  whole  church  clear  statements  of  Apostolical 
Christianity.  Th^  idea  of  their  being  written  by  any 
special  command  of  God  or  verbal  dictation  of  the  Spirit, 
was  an  idea  wholly  foreign  to  the  primitive  churches. 
They  know  that  Christ  was  in  Himself  a  Divine  reve- 
lation ;  they  know  that  the  Apostles  had  been  with 
Him  in  His  ministry ;  they  know  that  their  hearts  had 
been  warmed  with  His  truth,  that  their  whole  reli- 
gious nature  had  been  elevated  to  intense  spirituality 
of  thinking  and  feeling  by  the  possession  of  His  Spirit, 
and  that  this  same  Spirit  was  poured  out  without  mea> 
sure  upon  the  church.  Here  it  was  they  took  their 
stand,  and  in  these  facts  they  saw  the  reality  of  the 
Apostolic  inspiration ;  upon  these  realities  they  reposed 
their  faith,  ere  ever  the  sacred  books  were  penned ; 
and  when  they  were  penned,  they  regarded  them  as 
valid  representations  of  the  living  truth  which  had 
already  enlightened  the  church,  and  as  such  alone  pro- 
nounqed  upon  their  canonical  and  truly  apostolic  char- 
acter. 

J.  D.  Morell. 

When  spiritualism  serves  lo  develop  the  normal 
capabilities  of  the  mind ;  to  purify  the  natural  affec- 
tions ;  to  rationalize  our  views  of  religion,  nature  and 
God;  and  to  quicken  the  souFs  aspirations  after  a 
higher  life,  it  exerts  its  legitimate  influence,  and  at 
once  ennobles  the  whole  character. 

He  only  would  undertake  the  government  of  the 
universe,  who  cannot  govern  his  own  mind.  The 
wisely  cultivated  man,  conscious  how  insignificant  a 
drop  he  is  in  the  vast  stream  of  life,  learns  his  limita- 
tion and  accepts  events  with  modesty  and  equanimity. 

Faith  in  God  means  but  this, — faith  in  final  good ; 
faith  in  the  onward,  upward  tendency  of  all  things. 
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We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes 
with  the  closing  of  the  present  life ;  but  every  relevant 
consideration  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  same  great 
constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  un- 
changeably fixed  at  death.  No  analogy  indicates  that 
after  death  all  will  be  thoroughly  different  from  what 
it  is  before  death.  Ilather  do  all  analogies  argue  that 
the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  be  the  aggrava- 
tion or  mitigation  or  continuation  of  the  perdition  and 
salvation  of  the  present.  It  is  altogether  a  sentence  of 
exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of  personal 
achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience 
of  inward  elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  and 
a  subject  of  continued  probation. 

W.  R.  Alger. 

I  HAVE  no  lack  of  faith, — not  in  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
ticles, in  the  creed,  or  in  the  catechism,  but  trust  in 
God.  I  am  content  to  walk  by  that.  I  often  find  I 
can  feel  farther  than  I  can  see,  and  accordingly  I.  rest 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  not  on  reasoning, 
but  reason  on  intuition. 

There  are  worthy  minds  among  us  who  undoubtedly 
believe  "  all  things  in  God."  I  meet  very  few  persons 
who  are  large  minded  and  good  enough  to  believe  so 
holy  a  thought  of  nature. 

Our  own  will  can  never  be  satisfied,  even  if  it  should 
have  every  thing  it  wishes ;  but  we  are  satisfied  the 
moment  we  renourt^e  it.  Without  it,  we  cannot  be 
discontented ;  with  it  we  cannot  be  contented. 

Pascal, 

In  the  high  and  essential  sense,  every  man  has  faith 
in  Christ  just  so  far  as  Christ's  spirit  and  Christ's  prin- 
ciples become  his  own,  and  no  farther;  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  precise  extent  that  he  is  like  Christ. 
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The  view  which  seems  to  be  the  sole  fitting  one  for 
our  estimate  of  the  character  of  Christ,  is  that  which 
regards  Him  as  the  great  Regenerator  of  humanity. 
His  coming  was  to  the  life  of  humanity,  what  regener- 
ation is  to  the  life  of  the  individual.     This  is  not  a 
conclusion  doubtfully  deduced  from  questionable  biog- 
raphies, but  a  broad  plain  inference  from  the  universal 
history  of  our  race.     We  may  dispute  all  details ;  but 
the  grand  result  is  beyond  criticism.     The  world  has 
changed,  and  that  change  is  historically  traceable  to 
Christ.     The  honor  then  which  Christ  demands  of  us 
must  be  in  proportion  to  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
such  regeneration.     He  is  not  merely  a  moral  reformer, 
inculcating  pure  ethics ;    not  merely  a  religious  re- 
former, clearing  away  old  theological  errors,  and  teach- 
ing higher  ideas  of  God.     These  things  he  was ;  but 
he  might,  for  all  we  can  tell,  have  been  them  both  as 
fully,  and  yet  have  failed  to  be  what  he  has  actually 
been  to  our  race.     He  might  have  taught  the  world 
better  ethics  and  better  theology,  and  yet  have  failed 
to  infuse  into  it  that  new  life  which  has  ever  since 
coursed  through  its  arteries  and  penetrated  through  its 
minutest  veins.     What  Christ  has  really  done  is  beyond 
the  kingdom  of  the  intellect  and  its  theologies ;  nay 
even  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  conscience,  and  its 
recognition  of  duty.     His  work  has  been  in  that  of  the 
heart.     He  has  transformed  the  law  into  the  gospel. 
He  has  changed  the  bondage  of  the  alien  for  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God.     He  has  glorified  virtue  into  holi- 
ness, religion  into  piety,  and  duty  into  love. 

Of  ordinary  genius,  or  powers  qf*  any  kind,  he  may 
have  had  less  or  more ;  but  of  those  hidden  faculties 
by  which  the  highest  religious  truths  are  reached  and 
of  that  fervent  loyalty  by  which  the  soul  is  fitted  to  re- 
ceive Divine  instruction, — of  these  Christ  must  have 
had  a  superabundant  share.  Strictly  to  define  his  spir- 
itual rank,  he  must  surely  have  been  the  man  who  best 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  under  which  God  grants  His 
inspiration.  Frances  Cobbe, 
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Religion  is  essentially  lonely  and  not  social.  The 
common  notion  to  the  contrary  is  a  vulgar  fallacy ;  a 
fallacy,  however,  almost  unavoidable  from  the  intimate 
association  of  sociality  with  religious  phenomena.  The 
true  and  pure  religious  emotions  are  essentially  solitary, 
and  love  only  loneliness ;  but  the  awe,  mystery,  help- 
lessness connected  with  them  terrify  us,  and  force  us  to 
seek  fellowship  in  our  experience  of  them,  as  a  relief 
and  reassurance.  It  will  always  be  found, that  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ultimate  religious  feelings  the  highest, 
greatest,  deepest  souls  irresistibly  seek  solitude,  un- 
speakably enjoy  it,  and  shrink  from  society  at  such 
times  with  insuperable  repugnance. 

The  proper  idea  of  inspiration,  as  applied  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  does  not  include  either  miraculous  powers, 
verbal  dictation,  or  any  distinct  commission  from  God. 
On  the  contrary  it  consists  in  the  impartation  of  clear 
intuitions  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  to  the  mind  by 
extraordinary  means.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  inspiration,  as  an  internal  phenomenon,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  human  mind, — 
it  is  a  higher  kind  of  potency  which  every  man  to  a 
certain  degree  possesses. 

J.  D.  MorelL 

Vanity  is  the  vice  of  the  social ;  but  pride  is  the 
vice  of  the  recluse,  and  is  by  much  the  less  amiable  of 
the  two.  In  the  man  of  vanity  the  idea  of  self  expands 
or  contracts  according  to  its  fancied  dimensions  in  the 
opinion  of  others.  In  the  man  of  pride  the  idea  of 
self  grows  from  its  own  centre,  and  maintains  itself 
independently  of  the  opinion  of  others. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  unselfish  benevolence. 
You  cannot  give  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  without  re- 
ceiving your  reward.  The  soul  expects  it.  To  do  good 
is  to  say  to  the  Great  Eternal,  I  have  obeyed  Thy  law ; 
reward  me  accordingly. 
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In  a  country  like  this,  where  institutions  are  moulded 
and  policy  determined  by  public  opinion,  and  especially 
in  emergencies  like  those  which  now  surround  this 
nation,  indiflference  to  public  affairs  and  the  principles 
which  underlie  them,  in  man  or  woman,  in  clergyman 
or  layman,  is  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

The  smile  of  innocence  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
child  is  nof  so  beautiful  and  confiding  as  the  faith  of 
him  who  reposes  on  the  Eternal. 

Thought  is  life  generalized.  It  arrives,  therefore, 
only  as  we  live. 

Happiness  cometh  only  from  goodness. 
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Thers  are  two  most  important  diBOOveries  in  seienoe. 
First,  the  uniyersal  persistency  and  indestmotibilify  of 
Force ;  and  second,  the  interpolaritj  and  nniversal  con- 
vertibility of  Force, — ^^the  conservation  of  forces''  and 
''the  correlation  of  forces/' — teaching  the  diyine  lesson, 
that  all  forces  as  well  as  all  forms  in  the  Universe,  are 
immortal  brothers  and  Ai8tei*s. 

I  AM  very  far  from  trifling  with  the  idea  of  death, 
which  is  a  great  and  solenin  event ;  but  I  contemplate 
it  without  terror  or  dismay. — ant  troMfUy  autfinit.  If 
f'mit^  which  I  cannot  find  do  not  believe,  tiiere  is  an 
end  of  all ;  bat  I  shall  never  know  ic ;  aad  whv  should 
I  dread  it  ? — which  I  do  not.  If  trantik,  I  shall  ever 
be  under  the  same  constitution  and  administration  of 
government  in  the  universe,  znd  I  am  not  afraid  to  con- 
fide in  it.  John  Aefams, 

There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  to  Jesus  first  of  all  hu- 
tuan  teachers,  wc  owe  the  connected  presentation  of  the 
two  great  ideas  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man,  and  the  doctrine  that  a  life  fashioned 
in  conformity  with  these  ideas,  is  the  essence  and  sub- 
stance of  true  religion. 

No  amount  and  no  force  of  reasoning  will  remove 
the  persuasions  that  belong  to  a  man's  mental  conditicMi. 
The  slow  process  of  education  irhich  has  made  him 
vfhat  he  is  must  be  modified  if  at  all  by  another  slow 
process  of  education. 

SpiniTCALisM  is  a  new  religion ;  it  incarnates  a  new 
idea,  and  that  idea  is,  naturalness  of  the  spiritual,  in- 
stead of  beine:  supernatural. 

What  we  look  for  in  a  book  is  far  less  the  author 
than  ourselves 
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In  *the  perusal  of  philosophical  works,  * -Until  you 
anderstantl  a  writer's  ignorance,  presume  yourself  ig 
GorautolhiB  understanding/' 

Titer  K  is  no  authority  except  Truth  and  no  inter- 
prctitiou  iif  this  that  is  binding  upon  us,  save  that 
frit'<^h  results  from  the  Qonvictions  of  our  reason,  and 
i'^-  Iiighest  intuitions. 

FRiBNDsniP  is  a  sacred  name ;  it  is  a  holy  thing ; 
it  never  arises  but  between  good  men  ;  exists  only  by 
mutual  esteem ;  supports  itself  not  go  much  by  servict> 
on  either  part  as  by  goodness  of  life.  That  whicli 
makes  one  friend  certain  of  the  other,  is  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  his  integrity.  The  sureties  which  he  has 
for  him  are  his  good  disposition,  fidelity,  and  steadfast- 
nesA.  There  cannot  be  friendship  where  there  is  cm- 
«Jtyj  where  there  is  disloyalty,  where  there  is  injustice 
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IN  dealing  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
ancient  theatre,  we  should  observe,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, that  this  is  but  a  modest  attempt  to  give  an 
historical  outline,  by  using  all  the  available  authentic 
sources  for  the  purpose.  Theories  are  innumerable 
concerning  this  subject,  and  leading  modern  scholars 
do  not  agree  about  important  aspects,  but  a  general 
description  of  ancient  theatres  may  be  given  in  broad 
outline. 

The  difTerent  theatrical  cultures  are  dealt  with  in 
chronological  succession,  and  by  no  means  exhaustively, 
in  the  definite  framework  of  one  lecture.  As  far  as 
possible  we  shall  discuss  the  ancient  theatres,  not  in 
their  theoretical  and  scholastic  isolatibn,  but  in  their 
living  interplay  as  the  simultaneous  movements  of 
different  great  cultural  groups. 

Although  the  following  statement  is  controversial,  we 
still  consider  that  the  depth  and  height  of  a  culture  are 
usually  measurable  by  the  development  of  its  arts. 
Societies  in  possession  of  ancient  traditions  and  an 
instinct  of  culture  always  show  sympathy  for  the  arts. 
The  arts  affect  the  masses  and  the  masses  have  their 
impact  on  the  arts.  Among  the  arts  it  was  the  theatre 
that  made  the  greatest  impression  on  the  masses  during 
ancient  times. 

Speaking  of  ancient  theatres,  people  think  mostly 
of  the  Greek  theatre  culture,  which  was  the  predecessor 
of  all  the  theatres  of  modern  Europe.  The  Greek 
theatre  developed  from  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  modern  writers  who  have 
studied  this  subject  thoroughly,  the  festival  had  its 
inception  in  Egypt,  where  religious  and  dramatic  texts 
were  probably  theatrically  presented  by  the  priests. 

The  story  of  the  Egyptian  Dramas  originated  about 
3200  B.C.,  but  the  content  of  the  so-called  Pyramid 
Texts  would  appear  to  indicate  that  it  may  date  from 
4000   B.C.    The  plot   of   the   Pyramid   Texts— which 
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were  written  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  Pyramids  and 
tombs — deals  with  the  resurrection  of  the  deceased 
body,  or  the  ascent  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  to 
become  one  of  the  Imperishable  Stars. 

The  drama  next  '  in  sequence  was  the  Memphite 
Drama,  probably  a  Coronation  Festival  Play  circa 
3100  B.C.  The  plot  of  the  Memphite  Drama  was  the 
celebration  of  the  claims  to  the  supreme  Godhood  of 
Ptah. 

A  probable  Coronation  Festival  Play  was  the  next 
in  sequence  and  dates  from  the  reign  of  Senwosret 
I  of  the  XII  Dynasty,  which  is  termed  the  Middle 
Kingdom  period,  approximately  2000  B.C.  The 
festival  plays  acclaimed  the  elevation  of  Pharaoh  to 
the  throne.  The  Heb-Sed  was  a  Coronation  Jubilee 
Celebration  and  symbolized  the  renewal  of  the  kings 
power  through  death  and  resurrection. 

Egyptologists  recognized  one  Medicinal  play,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  either  faith  healing  or  magic. 

The  sole  Egyptian  play  known  to  historians,  th^ 
Abydos  Passion  Play,  otherwise  known  as  the  Osin? 
Passion  Play,  tells  the  story  of  the  treacherous  death 
and  dismemberment  of  Osiris  and  the  re-assemblini: 
of  his  limbs  by  his  sister-wife,  Isis,  and  their  son. 
Horus.  This  passion  play  was  performed  at  Abydos. 
probably  until  the  latter  part  of  the  XXVIth  Dynast). 
between  569  and  526  B.C. 

Performances  of  these  Egyptian  plays  were  regularly 
arranged,  and  in  most  instances  "theatres"  were  spec- 
ally  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  Pyramid  Texts, 
the  Coronation  Festival  Plays  and  the  Heb-Seds  were 
presented  in  so-called  ''mortuary  temples,"  which  except 
m  the  reign  of  the  XVIII-XX  Dynasties  were  attaches 
to  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  The  Medicinal  Drama  ani 
the  Abydos  Passion  Play  were  presented  at  the  "houses 
of  gods". 
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There  is  much  to  explore  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Theatre,  and  any  exact  interpretation 
of  its  drama  remains  to  be  estabHshed  by  Egyptologists 
and  scientists. 

Between  Egypt  and  Greece  "there  is  a  land  called 
Crete,  in  the  midst  of  the  wine-dark  sea,  a  fair,  rich 
land,  begirt  with  water,  and  therein  are  many  men  past 
counting  and  ninety  cities",  sang  Homer.  The  re- 
discovery of  the  lost  Cretan  civilization  is  one  of  the 
major  achievements  of  modern  archaeology.  The 
Cretans'  literature  is  a  sealed  book;  no  scholar  could 
read  the  Cretan  script.  One  may  at  least  contemplate 
the  ruins  of  the  theatres  which  were  erected  in  the 
palace  courts. 

In  about  2000  B.C.,  at  Phaestos,  ten  tiers  of  stone 
seats  were  built  running  some  eighty  feet  along  a  wall, 
overlooking  a  flagged  court.  At  Cnossos  there  is  a 
much  larger  structure  also  in  stone.  These  court 
theatres  had  an  auditorium  which  seated  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  persons.  The  Cretan 
theatres  are  the  most  ancient  of  which  we  know  and 
are  fifteen  hundred  years  older  than  the  famous 
Theatre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens. 

What  was  enacted  on  the  stage  is  a  mystery.  There 
are  frescos  depicting  audiences,  but  no-one  can  tell 
us  what  they  witnessed.  There  is  a  painting  from 
Cnossos  portraying  a  group  of  aristocratic  ladies,  sur- 
rounded by  their  gallants,  watching  gaily  petticoated 
girls  dancing  in  an  olive  grove.  Other  paintings  show 
rustic  folk  dances  or  the  wild  dance  of  priests,  priest- 
esses and  worshippers  before  an  idol  or  sacred  tree. 

Only  wealth  and  security,  taste  and  leisure,  tradition 
arm  in  arm  with  progress,  could  make  possible  such  a 
high  degree  of  culture  as  the  Cretans'. 

Proceeding  from  west  to  east  we  arrive  in  India, 
where  Brahma  is  reputed  to  have  invented  the  theatre 
and  to  have  commanded  that  the  first  playhouse  should 
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be  built,  in  order  that  Bharata,  the  father  of  Hindu 
drama,  could  present  his  plays. 

The  earliest  Indian  dramatic  development  known  by 
theatre  historians  was  most  likely  that  of  the  dialogue 
form,  employed  in  the  Vedic  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda, 
approximately  1500  B.C.,  but  the  true  beginning  came 
later — about  the  same  period  as  in  Greece,  i.e.,  500  B.C. 
About  this  time  the  Epic  Period  of  Hindu  literature 
opened.  Two  great  Indian  epics,  the  Mahabharata  and 
Ramayana,  were  source  books  of  Hindu  dramatists, 
even  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  to  the  Greek 
authors. 

There  were  suppositions  that  the  conquest  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  may  have  exercised  a  Greek  influence 
on  the  Indian  theatre  by  way  of  travelling  actors; 
however  no  evidence  was  found  to  substantiate  this 
hypothesis. 

The  Indian  theatre,  like  the  Egyptian,  began  as  a 
religious  impulse  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men,  reach- 
ing the  borderline  of  dream  and  reality. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  coast  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  we 
soon  realize  that  the  theatre  of  China  is  recognized  as 
second  in  point  of  world  chronology.  The  theory  of 
theatre  historians  is  that  the  Chinese  theatre  was 
established  in  the  Hsia  Dynasty,  2205-1766  B.C.,  as 
a  fomi  of  religious  worship  and  celebration  of  militar}- 
successes  made  by  interpretive  dancing  theatrical  in 
presentation. 

The  Hsia  Dynasty  was  follow^ed  by  the  Shang 
Dynasty,  and  during  the  latter  reign,  from  1766-1122 
B.C.,  these  dances  included  other  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  deities  controlling  rain  and  drought,  or  harvest  and 
famine.  A  stage  was  erected  to  heighten  the  dramatic 
effect  and  the  dances  were  displayed  upon  it. 

Speaking  of  ancient  Chinese  theatre,  we  should  not 
interpret  the  word  "theatre"  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
to-day.  These  were  religious  "performances'*  and  the 
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'plays"  were  not  intended  for  the  people  but  only  for 
he  Emperor,  his  court  and  the  priests.  Centuries  passed 
)efore  the  performing  of  public  plays. 

In  the  Chou  Dynasty,  1122-221  B.C.,  the  shen-hsi, 
vhich  were  plays  with  a  sacred  motive,  became  essen- 
ially  dramatic  in  manner  of  presentation.  During  this 
period,  about  700  B.C.,  an  kttempt  was  also  made  by 
•ne  Emperor  to  found  a  popular  theatre,  but  his  suc- 
essors  disapproved,  and  no  records  now  remain  to  bear 
I'itness  to  the  success  of  his  venture.  Perhaps  the 
ailure  was  due  to  the  inherent  hostility  to  poetic 
Irama,  but  this  could  also  have  been  due  to  political  or 
>ther  motives. 

The  Ch'in  Dynasty,  from  which  China  derived  its 
lame,  reigned  from  221-206  B.C.,  and  the  Emperor 
!^h'in  Shi  Huang,  who  divided  the  country  into  pro- 
vinces, employed  large  troupes  of  actors  at  his  famous 
\h  Fong  palace. 

Although  the  later  development  of  the  Chinese 
heatre  is  interesting  it  has  no  place  in  the  framework 
3f  this  lecture. 

Vy/HEN  considering  the  classical  theatre,  we  observe 
^  that,  apparently  from  Crete  and  Asia,  came  that 
prehistoric  culture  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  which  gradu- 
illy  transformed  the  immigrating  Acheans  and  the 
nvading  Dorians  into  civilised  Greeks.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  the  roots  of  the  Greek  theatres  are  to 
3e  found  in  Crete,  but  then  again,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Dionysiac  festival  of  the  Greeks  had  its 
inception  in  Egypt.  Probably  both  places  contributed 
:o  the  development  of  the  Greek  Theatre. 

The  sixth  century  B.C.  in  Greece  crowned  the 
already  distinguished  accomplishme*its  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  drama. 

Dionysos  was  the  god  of  wine  and  fertility  and  each 
year  the  Greeks  held  four  Dionysiac  festivals  in  his 
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lionoiir.  On  these  occasions  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
tm)k  the  form  of  dance  and  phallic  songs  of  crudity 
and  ohscenity,  which  were  sung,  accompanied  by  music 

Among  the  Dionysiac  festivals  the  fourth — and  final 
— was  the  most  important.  This  was  the  City  Dionysia 
or  Great  Dionysia.  This  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  ceremony.  Tragedy  held  first  place  here,  even 
as  comedy  did  at  Lenaea,  which  was  the  second  Diony- 
siac festival. 

The  festivities  at  first  were  improvised  in  a  spirit 
of  lively  religious  fervour.  The  poet  Arion  formalized 
them  in  the  seventh  century,  B.C. 

The  poem  composed  to  the  honour  of  Dionysos  was 
the  dithyramb.  A  chorus  of  fifty  men — Choreuti— 
performed  the  dithyrambs.  They  were  dressed  as  satyrs 
in  costumes  of  goatskin  decorated  with  the  tails  of 
horses,  snub-nosed  masks,  beards,  long  animal-like  ears, 
and  an  artificial  phallos,  which  symbolized  fertility 
in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  chorus  did  not  imper- 
sonate the  character  of  the  satyr. 

Thespis  conceived  the  idea  of  improving  the  dithy- 
ramb in  a  simple  but  far-reaching  manner,  namely  by 
introducing  the  first  actor.  Dialogue  between  the  actor 
and  the  chorus  was  then  introduced.  With  the  first 
actor  disguises  were  introduced,  and  the  actor  and  the 
Choryphaeus  —  leader  of  the  chorus  —  enacted  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  God. 

The  subjects  of  the  early  plays  were  firstly  the  life 
and  adventures  of  Dionysos,  secondly  Homer's  ancient 
epics. 

When  Thespis  separated  himself  from  the  chorus  he 
made  a  revolutionary  reform.  By  giving  himself  indivi- 
dual recitative  lines  he  developed  the  notion  of  conflict 
and  gave  us  the  drama  in  its  more  strict  sense.  On 
Greek  vases,  Thespis  is  mostly  seen  sitting  in  a  car. 
The  name  of  all  touring  actors — known  as  Thespians 
— took  its  origin  from  here. 
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In  534  B.C.  Peisistratos,  the  Tyrannus  of  Athens, 
established  the  first  public  contest  for  tragedy  in  Athens, 
md  Thespis  became  the  first  victor.  Unfortunately  none 
Df  the  plays  of, Thespis  has   survived. 

Fifty  years  after  Thespis  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
great  age  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  theatre,  when 
/Eschylus  and  Athens  returned  victorious  from  the 
battle  of  Salamis. 

iEschylus  was  the  first  great  writer  of  the  theatre 
whose  work  is  known  to  us.  He  lived  from  525  to 
456  B.C.  and  wrote  well  over  seventy  plays,  hut  only 
seven  have  remained  for  posterity.  Fortunately  those 
which  have  survived  were  written  at  various  periods 
during  the  life  of  the  author  and  so  represent  his  whole 
work.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  time  at  our  disposal 
we  may  only  mention  some  plays  of  iEschylus :  The 
Suppliants,  The  Persians,  Prometheus  Bound.  The 
Oresteia  w^as  a  tetralogy  of  which  the  satyric  play 
portion  is  missing. 

The  first  great  rival  of  iCschylus  was  Soi^hocles.  wh) 
also  did  his  share  in  the  political  life  of  Athens  and 
who  w^as  twice  elected  general,  the  highest  office  in  the 
state. 

Sophocles  wrote  more  plays  than  yfis  h\lns,  hut,  as 
with  the  latter,  only  seven  of  Sophocles'  phys  remain. 
Scholars  disagree  as  to  the  chronology  of  his  i)Iays, 
but  the  majority  place  the  Ajax  first.  Later  came 
Antigone,  Electra,  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Philoctetes  and 
the  posthumously  produced  CEdipus  Coloneus. 

Sophocles'  principal  innovation  was  the  introduction 
of  the  third  actor,  which  hastened  the  development 
of  the  dramatic  form. 

As  the  third  great  writer  of  tragedy,  Euripides 
followed  Sophocles  and  had  a  difticult  struggle  before 
achieving  success.  He  wrote  approximately  one  hundred 
plays,  but  won  the  first  prize  only  on  four  occasions. 
After   his   death   a   fifth   victory   was   awarded   him. 
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Among  his  plays  the  Hippolytus  won  first  place  in 
the  contest  in  428  B.C.  The  Hecuba  was  very  popu- 
lar through  all  antiquity.  Later  he  wrote  The  Mad- 
ness of  Heracles,  the  Trojan  Wofnen,  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  and  Electra,  The  Phoenician  Women  was  one  of 
the  greatest  successes  in  the  ancient  world.  The 
Orestes,  performed  in  408  B.C.,  was  revived  in  341 
B.C.  After  the  death  of  Euripides  came  The  Bacchantes 
(405  B.C.)  and  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  left  unfinished  at 
his  death.     The  younger  Euripides  completed  it. 

According  to  Aristotle  the  comedy  developed  from 
the  same  source,  parallel  with  tragedy.  The  great  writer 
of  comedies  was  Aristophanes,  who  was  imprisoned 
on  several  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  career,  because 
of  the  outspoken  and  topical  allusions  in  his  plays  to 
unpopular  persons  and  causes.  Aristophanes  was  the 
greatest  exponent  of  the  Old  Comedy — approximately 
from  500  B.C.  to  400  B.C.— which  developed  with  the 
rise  of  Greek  democracy  and  declined  with  it.  His 
earHest  extant  play  is  The  Acharnians,  which  was  the 
third  in  point  of  production.  Some  others  are  Th: 
Knights,  The  Clouds,  The  Wasps,  Peace,  Birds,  Lysis- 
trata,   The  Frogs,   Women  in  Parliament. 

Between  Old  Comedy  and  IMiddle  Comedy  there  is 
not  an  exact  borderline  and  Aristophanes  belonged  to 
both  periods. 

The  New  Comedy  began  about  330  B.C.  Its  most 
significant  writer  was  Menander  with  more  than  one 
hundred  plays,  eight  of  which  won  the  comic  prize. 

The  achievements  of  these  immortal  figures  of  Greek 
drama  were  probably  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
spirit  of  competition,  which  was  the  basis  of  all 
Dionysiac  festivals. 

The  Dionysiac  festivals  were  first  held  on  a  hollow 
below  a  hillside,  later  a  wooden  structure  was  erected, 
and  finally  an  imposing  stone  theatre  was  built,  seat- 
ing approximately  30,000  persons.     The  ruins  of  the 
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Theatre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens  exist  to  this  day  on 
the  hillside  below  the  Acropolis. 

The  theatre  belonged  to  the  State,  and  the  Archon. 
a  public  official,  had  the  duty  of  producing  the  play 
by  bringing  together  the  interested  groups.  Previously 
the  poets,  then  the  actors,  were  selected  by  the  state. 
Again  the  State  nominated  for  each  poet  a  Choregos 
who  had  to  finance  the  production,  providing  the  cos- 
tumes and  properties,  paying  the  chorus  and  musicians. 
He  had  to  cover  all  expenses  relating  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  play. 

In  the  tragedies,  only  three  actors  played,  but  many 
people  appeared  on  the  stage  as  attendants  and  soldiers. 
Fifteen  members  of  the  chorus  were  highly  trained  in 
declamation,  dancing  and  music.  The  comedies  had  a 
larger  chorus,  usually  comprising  twenty-four  persons. 

The  costs  were  a  heavy  burden  to  the  Choregos,  so 
during  the  Peloponnesian  wars  the  authorities  allowed 
the  expenses  to  be  shared  by  two  or  more  Choregi. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  State  took 
over  the  responsibility  and  bore  all  the  expenses. 

The  performances  were  originally  free  of  charge 
to  the  entire  population,  but  later,  because  of  many 
complaints,  the  State  issued  tickets  for  the  seats  and 
charged  a  small  fee.  All  citizens  were  however  entitled 
to  witness  the  plays,  and  for  the  poor  the  State  officials 
provided  the  entrance  fee. 

The  dramas  were  performed  as  part  of  the  festival 
of  Dionysos  under  the  presidency  of  his  priests,  and 
the  theatre  was  endowed  with  the  sanctity  of  a  temple. 
Offences  committed  therein  were  punished  severely  as 
being  of  a  sacrilegious  nature. 

The  festival  began  with  a  colourful  procession,  known 
as  the  Proagon,  led  through  the  city  by  the  priests,  the 
officials,  poets,  actors,  the  Choregi,  the  members  of 
various    choruses,    and    the    musicians.    These    were 
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followed  l)y  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  many 
strangers  who  had  come  to  join  the  celehrations. 

The  statue  of  Dionysos  was  brought  to  the  theatre 
and  placed  near  the  stage.  The  performances  were 
preceded  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  to  the  God. 
Announcements  were  then  made  as  to  the  plays  to  be 
performed  on  the  following  day.  Choral  competitions 
usually  preceded  the  performances.  The  poet  then 
appeared  and  announced  his  plays,  which  would  then 
be  performed. 

Three  poets  competed  at  each  festival,  each  being 
required  to  produce  a  tetralogy,  three  tragedies  and  a 
satyric  drama — or  a  didaskalia  (a  teaching  piece  for  the 
chorus).     Each  piece  was  independent  artistically. 

The  players  who  appeared  in  these  dramas  were  at 
first  the  protagonists,  then  the  deuteragonists,  then 
those  who  played  the  minor  characters  were  termed 
the  tritagonists.  All  wore  neither  contemporary  nor 
strictly  historical  costumes.  A  special  type  of  costume 
was  evolved.  The  height  of  the  actor  was  increased  by  a 
stout  boot  with  a  thick  sole.  This  was  the  kothornos. 
In  order  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators  should 
be  able  to  see  the  countenances  of  the  actors,  a  certain 
number  of  set  masks  was  evolved.  These  signified,  by 
simple  outline  and  shape,  the  general  attributes  of  the 
particular  character.  To  indicate  the  condition  of  a 
character,  colour — as  a  symbol  of  emotion — was  also 
used.  For  instance,  dark  or  dim  colours  signified  grief 
or  mourning.  The  onkos  was  a  lofty  headdress  which 
towered  above  the  mask  to  give  physical  importance  and 
added  height  to  the  actor.  The  kothornos  and  the 
onkos  have  raised  an  actor  of  six  feet  to  over  seven 
feet  six  inches  in  height.  To  prevent  the  actor  appear- 
ing unduly  slim,  padding  was  plentifully  used. 

The  actors,  who  were  termed  "Dionysian  Artists", 
all  held  a  very  honourable  position  in  the  national  life 
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Audiences  at  the  theatre  wore  holiday  dress,  and  in 
the  earlier  periods  they  also  wore  wreaths.  The  front 
row  of  the  theatre  was  reserved  for  people  of  impor- 
tance, e.g.,  representatives  of  allied  states,  ambassadors, 
various  priests,  state  officials  and  adjudicators.  In  the 
centre  of  the  front  row  was  the  throne  of  honour  for 
the  priest  of  Dionysos.  The  audience  sat  on  stone 
benches  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  only  one  interval. 
It  was  a  triumph  of  art  that  the  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  made  this  possible. 

The  performances  would  continue  on  the  following 
days  and  the  judges  would  then  choose  the  winning 
poets.  The  victorious  poet  would  be  brought  to  the  stage 
and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  ivy.  A  solemn  sacrifice 
would  be  made  and  the  proceedings  would  be  terminated 
by  a  feast  given  by  him  to  his  actors,  chorus  and 
friends. 

In  those  times,  when  only  a  small  number  of  the 
people  could  read,  and  scripts  were  rather  rare,  the 
theatre  had  a  useful  educational  purpose  and  the  poets 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  as  teachers. 

It  is  amazing  how  quickly  and  widely  the  theatrical 
art  of  the  Greeks  matured..  Seeking  for  the  motive  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  out  of  the  proud 
sense  of  independence,  individual  and  collective,  there 
developed  a  strong  impetus  to  every  enterprise  of  the 
Greeks.  Freedom  inspired  the  Greeks  to  incredible 
accomplishments,  in  art,  poetry,  science  and  other  fields 
of  endeavour. 

Looking  down  from  the  Acropolis  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Dionysos  we  can  see  only  dead  stones,  but 
the  culture  that  once  flourished  there  is  immortal.  It 
lives  in  our  mind,  it  beats  in  our  heart  and  forms  the 
living  cultural  basis  of  our  whole  modern  civilization. 

"pOLLOWING  the  ancient  Greek  settlers,  sailing  the 
^  fair  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  remember  those 
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words  of  Plato:  "Like  frogs  around  a  pond,  we  have 
settled  down  upon  the  shores  of  this  sea."  These 
settlers,  who  were  reared  in  the  hrilliant  and  turbulent 
life  of  Hellas,  took  its  culture  with  them  to  the  shores 
of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  theatre  played  an 
important  role  in  these  settlements  during  the  classical 
period.  The  tragedy  was  introduced  from  Attica. 

The  Wmnen  of  /Etna  by  iCschylus  was  presented  in 
the  theatre  of  Syracuse — which  was  the  oldest  and 
most  beautiful  in  Sicily — under  Hiero  I,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  (478  to  467  B.C.),  who,  although  despotic 
in  his  rule,  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  the 
arts. 

Euripides  was  especially  popular;  so  much  so  that, 
after  the  unfortunate  Athenian  expedition  against 
Sicily,  Greek  captives  won  their  freedom  because  of 
their  ability  to  recite  passages  from  his  dramas. 

The  staging  of  tragedy  remained  the  same  as  in 
Greece,  but  the  comedy  differed  sharply  from  that  of 
Athens.  These  merry  pieces  had  no  chorus  and 
resembled  very  much  the  mimes  of  Epicharmus,  w^ho 
first  set  them  in  literary  form  during  the  fifth  centur}^ 
B.C.  Epicharmus  parodied  mythology  in  some  plays, 
and  made  a  travesty  of  daily  life  in  others. 

About  300  B.C.  Rhinthon  of  Tartenum  gave 
literary  form  to  the  parody  of  the  tragedy.  It  was 
called  hilarotragodia.  For  both  plays  and  actors  the 
more  general  term  was  phlyakes,  or  gossips.  There  is 
little  literary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  phlyakes, 
and  it  is  primarily  in  the  vase  paintings  that  we  find 
all  that  we  now  know  of  them. 

The  farce  wandered  from  south  to  north,  from  Syra- 
cuse through  Tarentum  and  Paestum,  to  Oscan  Atella — 
which  was  the  ancient  Abdera  and  is  the  present-day 
Aversa — where  not  long  after  the  rise  of  the  phlyakes 
there  developed  in  its  indigenous  form,  the  Fabula 
Atellana.  Now  a  literary  form,  the  Fabula  Atellana  pro- 
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duced  two  important  writers,  Pomponius  and  Novius. 
They  are  credited  with  introducing  to  Rome  the  Atellan 
farce ;  however,  the  Fabula  Atellana  was  previously  not 
unknown,  though  the  Roman  writers  did  not  use  it. 
The  Atellan  farces,  like  the  phlyakes,  developed 
different  types  of  masks  ^of  unusual  ugliness.  The 
costumes  resembled  the  phlyakes  and  the  actors  wore 
the  symbol  of  fertility,  so  characteristic  of  ancient 
farce. 

The  Atellan  farce  became  very  popular  in  Rome  with 
amateurs  and  professionals  and  both  performed  before 
public  and  private  audiences. 

In  Greek  Southern  Italy  tragedy  and  comedy  flour- 
ished in  the  form  of  farce  •  while  Rome  —  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Republic  —  as  yet  uncivilized, 
remained  content  with  very  primitive  plays,  which  were 
called  after  the  Etruscan  city  Fescennia  versus 
Fescennini. 

In  Etruria  dance  and  music  were  currently  popular. 
The  Etruscan  Ludiones,  flautists  and  dancers,  first  went 
to  Rome  in  364  B.C.  to  participate  in  the  Ludi  (games) 
Etrusci. 

The  form  of  the  Satura  or  Fabulae  Saturae  originated 
in  the  blending  of  the  Fescennine  verses  with  Etruscan 
histriones.  This  Etruscan  term,  histriones,  for  mimes 
and  dancers  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  all  actors. 
The  definite  metre  of  the  Satura  was  the  Saturninus  or 
Saturnian  verse,  which  presented  small  scenes  from 
daily  life.  We  notice  that  the  Satura  was  not  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  Satyric  drama. 

However  the  young  Roman  Republic  borrowed  its 
drama,  like  most  of  its  art,  from  the  Greeks. 

The  first  important  Roman  dramatist  was  Livius 
Andronicus.  He  had  been  taken  captive  as  a  child  and 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  slave.  His  native  Tarentum  so 
loved  the  theatre  that  the  citizens  were  attending  a 
dramatic   performance   instead   of   defending  the   city 
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when  the  Roman  invaders  sailed  into  their  harbour. 
Livius  Andronicus  is  the  first  known  translator  of  the 
ancient  world.  He  translated  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  as  well  as  some  Greek  comedies.  His 
command  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  enabled  him  to 
become  a  tutor  and  eventually  a  freed  man.  He  is 
credited  also  with  the  first  production  both  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  in  the  year  240  B.C.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Ludi  Romani. 

Naevius  was  a  Roman  citizen  and  the  younger  con- 
temporary of  Livius  Andronicus.  He  also  translated 
many  of  the  old  plays,  moreover  he  was  the  creator  of 
the  Fabulae  Praetextatae,  and  therefore  of  the  Roman 
national  drama,  which  took  its  name  from  the  purple- 
striped  patrician  toga.  We  should  emphasize  the  great 
advantage  Naevius  had  in  being  able  to  obtain  ready- 
made  material  from  the  Greeks. 

Plautus  and  Terentius,  or  as  he  is  better  known. 
Terence,  borrowed  freely  from  the  Greek  New 
Comedy,  particularly  from  Menander.  They  patronized 
a  famous  type  of  Roman  comedy,  the  Fabula  Palliata. 

Interesting  names  among  the  writers  are  Strabo,  the 
orator;  then  the  brother  of  the  great  Cicero,  Quintus 
TuUius  Cicero;  also  Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus,  called 
Minor ;  and  last  but  by  no  means  least  the  great  Julius 
Caesar,  of  whose  plays  none  now  remains. 

The  second  son  of  the  philosopher  and  statesman 
Seneca  the  Elder  was  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  eight 
of  whose  plays  are  known  to  us.  He  wrote  sentimental 
dramas  and  outlined  a  dramatic  form  which  is  still 
popular.  Seneca  is  an  important  figure  in  the  histon' 
of  drama,  because  his  tragedies  were  to  become  the 
model  for  all  subsequent  periods  of  the  theatre.  He 
influenced  the  Elizabethan  playwright,  the  Neo-Classic 
French  writers,  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  also  the 
English  dramatists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rowe, 
Cibber  and  Murphy. 
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Some  characteristic  plays  of  the  authors  are: 
Amphitriio,  The  Captives,  The  Merchant  and  Trucu- 
lentus  by  Plaurus;  Andria,  Entmch,  Adelphi  and 
Phormio  by  Terence;  The  Daughters  of  Troy,  Her- 
cules, Agamemnon,  Thyestes  and  Medea  by  Seneca. 

By  the  time  that  Roman  dramatic  performances  were 
given,  the  old  religious  feeling  that  had  dominated  the 
early    Greek    dramas    was    no    longer    the    inspiring 
influence.  The  Roman  performances  were  often  merely 
public  holidays,  or  special  occasions  for  the  celebration 
of   victories.     The   association    with   the   temple    had 
ended,  and  the  theatre  for  the  Romans  remained  nothing 
but  a  theatre.     Under  Roman  influence  the  theatres 
changed    considerably   and    eventually   all    the   ancient 
theatres  had  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
The  new  theatres  built  by  the  Romans  differed  from 
the   Greek   in   many   respects,    whether   the   Classical, 
Hellenistic,  or  the  Graeco-Roman.  The  Greeks  usually 
built  their  theatres  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  whereas  the 
Romans  built  theirs  on  a  plain.  More  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  auditorium  or 
cavea,  and  of  the  stage  itself.  The  stage  was  enlarged 
and   provided    with    a    sloping   roof,    which    probably 
improved  the  acoustics.  The  front  of  the  stage  structure 
was  ornamented  with  statues  and  architectural  features. 
A    curtain    (auleum)    was    introduced    to    mark    the 
commencement  and  end  of  the  play.  When  the  perfor- 
mances  began   the   curtain    was   lowered,    instead   of 
being  raised  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  oldest  Roman  theatre  that  has  been  preserved  is 
the  theatre  of  Pompeii.  In  Rome,  for  some  considerable 
time,  the  Senate  opposed  the  erection  of  stone  play- 
houses, and  that  theatre,  which  was  completed  in  the 
year  154  B.C.,  was  ordered  to  be  demolished  because 
it  was  deemed  to  be  contrary  to  public  morals. 

Many  theatres  of  wood  were  built  in  Rome  and 
continually  torn  down.     The  most   famous   was  that 
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erected  in  the  i€dileship  of  Marcus  Aemilius  Scaurus  in 
the  year  58  B.C.  According  to  the  historian  Pliny, 
this  theatre  had  an  auditorium  seating  eighty  thousand 
persons  and  the  stage  was  decorated  with  360  columns 
in  three  storeys,  the  lowest  being  of  marble,  the  middle 
one  of  glass  and  the  upper  one  of  gilded  wood.  Three 
thousand  bronze  statues  were  erected  betw^een  the 
columns.  Possibly  the  whole  story  was  exaggerated; 
however  this  costly  theatre  was  also  demolished. 

The  first  permanent  stone  theatre  was  not  constructed 
until  55-52  B.C.  under  the  sponsorship  of  Pompey. 
According  to  Plutarch,  this  playhouse  was  copied  from 
the  Hellenistic  theatre  at  Mytilene  on  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  Vitruvius  wrote  that  the  auditorium  had 
sufficient  seating  accommodation  for  forty  thousand 
spectators.  The  theatre  was  rebuilt  and  remodelled  by 
Augustus  Caesar  in  32  B.C.  and  later  by  Tiberius 
Caligula  and  others  and  so  it  became  typically  Roman, 
and  approximately  ten  thousand  persons  could  be 
seated 

Balbus  in  the  year  13  B.C.  built  a  gorgeous  stone 
theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Caesar  began  and 
Augustus  completed  in  11  B.C.  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  This  is  still  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Eternal  City. 

The  art  of  acting  was  highly  developed  among  the 
Romans  partly  because  they  were  the  direct  inheritors 
of  the  Greek  art  of  acting,  partly  because  the  Italians 
have  always  had,  and  possess  to  this  day,  a  special 
talent  for  the  theatre.  They  are  excellent  in  improviza- 
tion,  have  lively  and  expressive  gestures,  great  skill  in 
the  use  of  language,  and  are  masters  of  mimicry. 

The  costumes  used  by  the  Romans  were  almost 
invariably  modelled  on  the  Greek. 

The  Roman  actor  played  without  masks  until  the 
first  century  B.C.  and,  in  contrast  to  the  Greeks,  was 
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able  to  develop  facial  expressions.  The  masks  was 
reintroduced  with  many  other  ancient  Greek  customs 
by  Roscius,  who  was  the  most  famous  Roman  actor. 
Roscius  acted  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  in  each 
he  played  in  masks.  Some  say  that  he  insisted  on  masks 
because  he  had  a  squint. 

In  spite  of  Roscius,  who  had  won  for  himself  fame 
and  esteem  even  to  the  extent  of  being  knighted  by 
Sulla,  the  acting  profession  lost  its  status  under  the 
Romans,  so  much  so  that  the  actors  themselves  were 
despised.  This  once  venerated  profession  fell  still 
further  when  the  mitm  was  introduced  and  women  first 
appeared  on  the  stage,  prostituting  themselves  to  the 
lower  tastes  of  a  vulgar  audience.  The  low  social 
position  of  the  actors  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  of  the  decline  of  Roman  drama. 

The  Romans  loved  bloodshed  and  scenes  of  violence 
on  the  stage.  In  this  aspect  they  greatly  differed  from 
the  Greeks.  But  there  is  a  point  where  Roman  and 
Greek,  classical  and  modern  meet;  they  all  had 
and  have  the  elemental  human  desire,  the  passion  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  to  act  in  the  theatre .  Actors  and 
spectators  borne  on  the  wings  of  poetic  genius,  touch  the 
unexplored  heights  and  depths  of  the  human  soul ;  their 
eyes,  hearts  and  minds  fill  with  wonders,  and  by  this 
dionysian  union  they  participate — sometimes  smiling, 
sometimes  tearful — in  the  highest  living  art. 
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99(eeD  und  gefunb  iin  maa(  ttn^  ftp^ 
Den  ^eelen  Dog^  Doma^r! 


@*o«  ©efleu  @ob*^  i^  ^eel  t>eel  votxt^ 
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Uti  wentt  unr  |)err  noc^  Sett  befc^eert, 
©0  td  jietit  bot  tti(^  leeb! 
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6.  fDtcrgend. 
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Un  a^  id  eben  m^  t>txmmn\ 
!Z)e  Z^oornflod  SJeer  aU  fleit. 


@)>ruttg  ut  be  $u(^  ^eel  gau  ^ernut, 
Un  (proof:  ''2)ti  leeoe  ®ob, 
Saat  toaffen  ^x  m^tt  ftoom  un  firuut, 
aSerbriej)'  be  ^nW  un  SlottM" 
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Un  ^axx  een  fnaofft^en  Droont. 


3d  mSdr  up'tt  SWal  een  riefen  3Wann, 
^orr  ^eerV  un  ftoJ^'  un  Bxopn\ 
Un  ©utoertttitg  »6r  ttnnern  RannM 
3K9n  gro»,  mo  »66r  be  f^n. 


Up*n  ©iinbafl  eung  bot  in  be  ©tobt, 
25e  ©rootfne^b  up  ben  Su*. 
Sot  ^et)t  wp  »6r  ^Idfeer  ba  ^ott, 
3(f  ba^  manf  bagen  ®Iud. 
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SWpn  gj^bet^  bonj  ben  ©(^ott'f^^en  geern, 
Un  foom  ^ccl  flint  in'n  Sog. 
3cf  fttu^  ba^enn  mit'n  fmulfe  Deern, 
Doft  m  be  Seen  ut^  trogg. 


Up  eenmal  iroor  mp  fle(^b  to  3)7oob, 
f5erbou0,  bo  Idg'n  tt)^  Sef. 
aW^n  grott)  fa^  mi  a^  tt)^  be  Doob. 
3*  fc^ree:  '^SW^n  »opp  rt  ttoet!" 


5Ra!  fag*  mpn  9flo»er,  bitfl^n  ®66r! 
Un  flott  m^  tn  be  Spb. 
Bu  fi^rcefl,  bat  id  mp  ftjc  »erf6^r! 
Staa  up,  et  td  all  X^b! 
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^5  id  ©erteert  m^n  <Bped  un  Sroob 
Un  oot  m^ti  Seer  aU  vobit, 
J)a  fuu^  be  ©enf,  a^  »9  be  Dopb, 
@Ian!  Ux^  bat  Soorn  ^enbdiir. 


©0  ^et)  itf  Wt  to'itn  awenb  maif^t, 
5Wan  fMm  t*  fuum  tn  ©toeet. 
SBaruni?   Senn  jiimnterS  effen  mi^t 
De  3Btnb,  n>arb  matt  nid^  ^eet. 


an'n  |)dtt)en  fluntt  be  ©unn  ^eel  beep, 
X>&x6)  aU  be  93uf(^  bat  fttu^. 
$crr  SWartend,  be  Semalter,  reep: 
"9la,  ftmnerd,  gaat  to  ^uitS!" 
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Un  wanf  foort^  naa  mpn  !tat^. 
Son  3ltt>enbdten  tooor  genoog. 
Dot  fmed  m^  belefat. 


3)e  J^mner  f(dd)>eQ  all  ^eel  (ang! 
3(f  lad  nu  no(^  mpn  Srom 
®au  s>6r  ben  f(]^omen  Slmenbfang : 
"Up  ®ob,  ben  ^errn,  oertroo!" 


9tu  ^et)t  n)9  flaa))en  foioen  Stnnn 
Unitrennt  tn  eenen  ®tti^.  — 
OottloiD,  bat  id  een  Sanbmann  bunn! 
©0  floppt  feen  ©tabtminfc^  m'c^.  — 
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9.  @en  S3ef|rctitttg. 


^enn  unf*  @ob  Sett  tn'n  ^toett  nitmtnt^ 
!S)e  uttd  an  ^artett  Itggt, 
®root  Sntitvt^fett  tttt  iDrangfal  fummt 
X)a  otDer  Sen  n>oII  U^t. 


^e  no^m  to  fid  unf  gooben  $an(j, 
aSon  baben  an  be  Slweet'. 
35e  Serjie  nitt  ben  35oobenfranj, 
Un  tn  bat  DoobenHeeb. 


^^n  %xi>xo  nn  id,  w^  ^eot  em  leggt 
SRtt  SSSeenen  in  f^n  ®rttut). 
$e»t  flttt  een  aSaber  Unfer  feggt, 
Un6  baolfett  tn  be  imw. 
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34  fag:  ^dUUt^,  fp  nt(^  bebroo^t, 
33rt^iH  nt(^,  mat  ttn^  Meet)! 
Dc  unf  |)errgob  ant  fworfieti  pxbbtyt, 
^tit  t»e  am  SWctpen  lees>! 


Unr  Sinb,  bot  hxin^t  m^  ©cgen  oeel 
?td  (Sngel  w  bat  ^iiuS. 
3>oi?on  frigt  aHematin  f^n  ©eel 
3EU,  tlSbet^,  flit)  m9'n  ffufl."' 
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10.  9ttt  ^afler. 

SDtc^b  69  be  Sat(  inH  gtoote  ^nn&, 
2So  ^eel  t)eel  95Jiim  'rum  flo^% 
Un  wo  oof  3lnm^  oergitt  f9n  ®ruu0, 


2)a  toa^nt  unf  fJajier  oH  oeel  3a^r, 
S)e  goobe,  o^Ie  SJtann^ 
S)e  m^  to  ^arten  f))rtdt  fo  tlaax, 
!Z)at  man  nt^  bteflem  fann. 


Un  mo  Sen  fmift,  ba  fitmmt  ^e  gli|^f, 
3$  fritnbltg,  gtot  f^n  Seeg'n, 
Un  trSdji  em  up  bat  ^immelr^f, 
3Bo  man  fann  (ti^bei:  breeg'n. 
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De  ffinner  ^e»t  cm  2fll  ^eel  gecrn!  — 
Draa))t  fe  em  fr6^  ttn  laat 
@o  loopt  fc  to  em,  3ung  un  ©eerti, 
S)at  fe  fl|^tt  ^dnnb'  man  faat 


3BoII  ftt^t  ^e  oof  e^rmdrbtg  ttttt, 
^it  f^ne  tottten  $aar! 
Sen  fraomen  @ob$beenfl  Mi  ^emut, 
Uttt  f^n  glan  Dogenpaar. 


^a,  kot^!    Unf  |)err90b  ^o0t  no^  n)^! 
Sou  em  be  2)oobe^j)9n, 
2)4t  ^e  no4^  fann  n))  lange  Zp't> 
Uttp  §ranb  un  Sr83jler  f^n. 
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IL  ©roctmober. 


Oof  in  be  fleenjie  9at^, 

Sen  Se^ttjlool,  b'rup  een  fJuljler  net^t, 

gSor  ®rootmober  paxat 


Zo  aBinter^t^b  fitt  fe  »eel  ba, 

35a  fruitjl  fe  jiimmetd  fe^r. 

3n'ji  ©ttimncr  fu^t  itCn  ©oorb'n  fe  naa, 

Un  tuffelt  ^eo  un  ^er. 


$ett  oof  bat  Itittfle  ©dor  up'o  arm, 
^aft  69  be  Slnttem  up; 
3a!  t^  et  man  ntc^  gar  to  marm, 
S)an}t  fe  mtt  )em  ^Wf)f,  ^u))))! 
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Zo  JBinterttpb,  ba  flielt  fe  ftd 
Dtc^b  t>dr  ben  Se^nflool  ^en. 
®rootmober'tt  fitppt  ad  Oogenbltcf, 
Sen  ®trt(|>n)ier'  up  be  Xenn. 


@e  fSfttt  fe  Webber  mib  ®ef4)rt(|>b! 
SKan  gd»t  fe  e^r  erfl  bann, 
SJerteOt  fe  no^  tnd  be  ®ef(|^t(^b, 
Son'tt  grooten  SBpnac^b^mann. 


©e  ^eot  fo  leej)  fe  gutt  un  ®root, 
3)at  gar  mcfd  brdtoer  gting. 
tin  a6  ®rootmober  nu  n)$or  boob^ 
^eel  trtturtg  Zpb  anffing. 
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12.   £)e  tinner. 


^n  unfet  Di^r)),  ba  fann  man  rec^b 

^a  Ioo))t,  td*t  (uuten  m(^  to  ffec^b, 
2)e  ®5otn  Sen  mani  be  Seen. 


3)e  Stttten  ftaoDelt  tn  ben  @anb, 
©nipt  jtcf  be  Dogen  duO. 
@f>eelt  oof  mtt  @teen  un  annern  £anb, 
Un  fd^reet  bab^  t>5t  bnQ. 


©finb  grtoter  fe,  ba  brunt  fe  tjeel 
S)e  ^o^ner  nn  be  ®00d, 
Stt  fe  tole^t  mal  frtegt  e^r  Deel, 
@on'n  ®anner,  be  td  boo6. 
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@ttnb  fe  niM^  grdoter^  ga^t  fe  geem 
Vtt  Sttmrnerd  naa  be  9todt. 
{>e  pittdt  fo  gaa  fe  ad  be  Seern, 
T>at  Zngd  fmedt  frtfc^  nn  foot. 


Vtit  BttidtUQ  \oopt  fe  ttti  @(!^oolboef; 
9laa  Serbbeer'n  an  ^tmbeer'n. 
Un  fnnb  fe  ^ator^p  man  eer^  oof, 
©e  pro5ot  fc  bo^  ^eel  gcern. 


3tt'n  ^art>f)  be  Srumntelbeer'n,  {a  bat 
3d  nO(|^  e^r  le^te  |)$og. 
®a^t  m(|^  to  ^nud,  fnnb  fe  no(^  fn)att, 
©nnfi  Saber  fe  woB  floog. 


De  grooten  ^ttng'd  ^e«)t  teen  Serle^r 
3Rft  Deern'd,  gaot  mete  fim  jem. 
©c  fitt  ben  ^eelen  Dag  to  ^eer, 
Un  Web  fe  n<ia  be  ©wemm. 


3fll  i»enn  fe  bp  ben  Ranter  J)o^m, 
91tt^  in  be  ©(|^ooI  m&it  fpn, 
©0  fo^rt  fe  Pettenb  ^cu  un  Room 
JiBtt  3In)enbd  tn  be  ©d^nnn. 
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2)c  ©eer'nS  fitt  j)6r  be  Viix  un  jhi^b, 
9?ci^t  platens  fid  un  ^oppi, 
Un  fl&ont  baf)^,  ta  get>t  bat  Itc^b, 
Son  3un3'^,  be  fe  ^et>t  foppt. 


©e  brogt  nao'n  SBetfer  ool  bat  Sroob, 
ftteft  naa  ©emittid  un  93Ioom\ 
2!re(ft  SSater  nut  ben  bee))en  @oob, 
Sle^mt  »on  be  9)!eII  ben  Sloom. 


©finb  Qung*^  «n  ©eer*n^  man  confermeert. 

^c^t  arbett  fe  genoog! 

9)?an  ©unbaagd  fe  f((t  amitfeert, 

SS^n  2)anj  fe,  ^e  tn'n  Rroog. 


©e  bonjt  t)6r  bnO,  ^ett  fe  be  fnft 
^an  t^ten^  n)ebber  freeg^n. 
|)e  fcnner  3atf  fix  Segel  f4!Ut)j)t 
Un  fmttt  ftramm  afle  9teeg'n! 
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13.  9Rarftba((. 


bat  een  ga^rcn,  Soopen,  ©(i^ree'n, 
Dot  cen  be  D^ren  brummt. 
den  iSoofcn,  ^Prooocn  un  Sefe^'n, 
J)a  ^}hiittd  to  @nb'  mtt  fummt! 


SB^  ^ctit  jo  SKarft!    Swcema!  tVt  ^aix 
©iiiib  1^9  ^eel  uttt  t>c  Situt. 
Unf*  ^}latt)er«  afltofaam,  S)iJr»a^r, 
^0  X^t'  oof  bee!  ©tabtdlitttb. 


aWan  briot  ben  ^eelen  2)ag  fid*  rum, 
Ua  fnt^oft  in  eenen  foort. 
(Su^t  tn  ben  Danjfaal  fid  mal  urn, 
Briiift  33eer  un  rem  @obd»oorb. 
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De  Drgcltrei'er  mtt  f^n*  aap, 
Dc  ftunjijiurfmaafer  oof, 
©e  ffccrl  mit  bat  ac^ttcenig  (S6)aa\^, 
T>at  Kfl  un«  nttf^,  —  ffinb  fioof! 


939  ©cilbdnjer^  un  Raruffcfl, 
8aat  tt)9  t>c  ©d^iDmg'd  fpttng'n. 
De  Secojl  ficft  to!  un  benn  fo  fnett 
9Kit  e^r  Return  to  fwfng'n! 


Siole^t,  ba  toantt  109  no(t^  ^ennn 
yiaa  SRitnfler  fpn  !Cani(faaL 
35e  ®cern*i^  Joerbrct^t  Sen  bod^  ben  Stnn, 
Un  tt)^  fuufi  up  nn  bad! 
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14.  ^arnbtbeer. 

iC'c  Ic$te  aSaag'n  t^  all  ^cc(  ouK; 
Dat  Ic^te  Room  t6  at>! 
3)c  'OJJonndlttub  be  jlu^^ett  ^bx  t>\x% 
2)c  grwn'^  faamt  oof  tVn  IDroo! 


St^rcc  fmttffe  35cer'n^  fitt  in  t>e  ^uuf 
Up^n  SBaog'n,  un  be  ©tro^oot, 
2)i;n  buttten  fc  brogt,  a^  i5  Sruuf, 
^'ctt  icra  oerbeuoelt  goob. 


Vt  'Mmxn  un  be  !D2onn0lttub  brdgt 
U^'  ©i|ufler  ^arf  un  gorf, 
Un  £1^  fc  ac^tern  SBoag*  ^enflecgt, 
Ea  fidt  jem  noo  be  ©torf. 
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^an  Sen  get^t  \)6tn  miVn  grooten  Rranj, 
2)ett  up  f^tt  gorf  ^e  fwenft. 

Se  fi(f  een  93aad  ^ititt  benft 


5Ru  fo^rt  fe  fn  bat  J)8rp  ^erinn 
SWtt  3«^^ei'n  on  ©efang, 
Utt  laabt  gau  ai>.    Va  to  be  Sitnn 
%tCxi  ^dmen  ba^I  all  long. 


'i)t  DQen  ^et)t  be  Send  utfKtert 
Wlit  Suf^^en,  Rranj  un  aMoom, 
^it  t)eel  CaternS  tlluminirt 
^ufl  a6  ()9'n  SBpnac^b^boom. 


Utt  bree  SRudfanten  mtt  ftfarnett, 
aStgltn  un  Sa^  f))eeU  uf). 
Soort^  matb  nu  manntgeen  aiopett 
3n  ®^otff(|>en  utt  Oalupp! 
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15*  '^e^a})t. 


X^e  iai^'o  i^  tiaax,  be  Sunn  ff^^nt  mm, 
t)^  Snee  fe  all  wegfmoflt! 
3^  gaa  mtt  S(d6et^  9Irm  in  9(mt 
Up'*  5elb  un  biJrc^  bat  ^olt 


!Ge  ^a^M,  be  i^on  $an){l  an  ffinb 
3u'ii  irarmen  ©uben  wejl, 
T^c  fingt  aOmebber  tn  be  Stub, 
Uu  boot  ji(f  flau  e^r  SReji. 


6u^!   SRu^jle  Sangbeen  nap))ert  oof! 
3)e  9ieir,  be  maaf  em  matt. 
2)e  ^099*  to  ftnn*  t«  ^c  ^eel  floof, 
Un  fritt  ftd  toebber  fatt. 
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Un  np  be  SBtfd^  un  an  ben  9oom^ 
@u^t  man  t>eel  gtSdneC  firuut. 


5Ru  niSdt  tt)9  benn  oof  mtt  ben  ^loog, 
Un  mtt  be  Sgg'  ^eran. 
2)e  i9  be  ^anb  nid^  tpbtg  'noog, 
Se  t)Itot  lt(^b  a(|»teran. 
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16«   Summer. 


H^  imfer  gelb,  b^  aSe^rmann'^  2Btf(^, 
SSoot  be  Santuffcitt  oB! 
3t$  fut^btg  man  be  Suc^b  ttn  frtf(^, 
&kii  fc^oin  be  Sfla^tegaO. 


@I^[>etft  be  ^6rt  fe  gar  to  gecrn, 
l^eim  fe  ftantuffeln  i^adt, 
Un  raoft  [xd  mit  unf  Iflttje  25eern, 
X^t  ]ummeY6  ^eel  luut  fnacft 


3)e  Jtow  fann  artetb*n  a^  t)6r  Xwee, 
SBcttn  n>9  bat  f)eu  mfo^rt^ 
J5c  (Srfle  un  be  ?c$t*  t«  fe, 
S)cn  Soom  5Riimm6  fajler  fnoftrt. 
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Un  bab9  «^  ^^^  SKitbag^brob, 
So  red^ter  Syb  itp'n  Dtfd^! 
Dof  ^ejot  be  ftinner  gar  feen  "Slotf^, 
Un  blic^t  gefunb  un  frifc^. 

\Xfn  ^toenb  Qaat  top  geern  noc^  md 
3nn*t  ^oU,  n)0*t  Kolig  »ct>t. 
&ett  up  be  aSanf  bp'n  D^f  un^  ba^I, 
Un  benft,  »o  goob  un5  geif^t. 


©unbag^,  ^e»t  to^  man  ic^ten^  S9b, 
(Zo  ftarf  tjerfiet^t  fid  eerp,) 
©pajeert  w^  'riim  un  Kcft,  voo  xopt 
2)e  atoggen,  $at)er,  ©eerjl! 
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17*  ^arttfl. 

^e  ataantaot  eerfi,  un  benn  t>at  Smn, 

@att  iiimmerd  »eel  to  bo^*n. 

Urf  ^crrgob'^  ©eegen  fe  be  ©poorn, 


®Dn  5|r(S^  an  un  fp  lang  bat  ©ag, 

Do  funb  »9  up  bat  gelb, 

mt  au  be  JBaB  wp  \^a6) 

Un  matt  be  |>arf  un  gorf  ^enpeKt. 


UiT  t^  tefif  artetb  oof  t)6rb9, 
aSat  »or  be  Sunf  long  buurt, 
De  an  bat  Room,  bat  trugg  lat  vo^, 
2:0  pteeflEH  jtif  aO  luurt^ 
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@o  modt  top  gl^f  t)on  fro^  bit  loat 

2)ot  goob  upgci^t  be  SBtnterfaat, 
De*»  t^b'gcn  grojl  fann  jld^r'n. 


9lu  tt)arb  be  awenb^  oof  ati  lang! 
Stebet^  be  jhic^b,  id  maat 
SDlpn  2Barfttt«g  webber  fc^orp  un  blanf, 
Uti  fmi^of  mpn  fJ^p  Xabaaf. 


3* 
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18.  aSittter. 


^a  faflt  nu  p»erleit)tg  Snet% 
@9b(09,  un  ntc^  to  laat 
3a!    J:>&ti  3a^r  fe  bat'n  annern  2§ec; 
D^t  i^  Qoob  t)or  be  @dat. 


S)enn  gci^t  be  grop  to  29bett  oor, 
Ua  t^  bat  Sanb  nt(^  tot'tt, 
3d  jfimmcr^  r>at  cen  groot  SKoUor; 
J^^  niimmt  be  ©oat  bofi  mit 


Dc  aStnter  i$  bp  un«  (ang  goob, 
Uii0  friiji  ni^  ^alo  fo  butt, 
aii;  in  be  ©tabt  fo  Siitt  a«  ©root 
mt  !5e(j  an  SWuff  un  2Bull. 
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SorcrP  ro^rt  fK^ttg  top  be  arm 
S^'t  ©rofc^ctt  in  be  Sc^uttn. 
Da  Miet)t  »9  iummeT^  cffen  xoaxm, 
Un  bruuft  feen  ^eeten  SB^n. 


Itn  fiinb  »9  uiit  bot  Drofc^en  flaar, 
©ttt  man  tjeel  in  be  ©tuut), 
Un  fannegeetert  »on  ben  S^ax, 
Un  »on  be  wt'ttc  Duuj). 


^Wpn  gldbet^  un  m^n  befle  §runn\ 
2)e  gloo&t  no(^  nt'A  an  ^rceb! 
Rann  f9n!    9Kan  ^e,  be  maaf  be  Sunn, 
256r  un^  bat  95efle  weet! 
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19.  ttttf  ©cfter. 


«€l^^  fikb  hp  m^  ttt^t  ^cel  t>eel  franl. 
91t^nH)6rp  Ii'ggt  up  be  ^56c^b. 
I>e  fdf^c  ?uc^b  maatt,  @ob  (9  Dant 
UiiiS  fiairtg  un  t>ergni>6gt. 


Ee  ^o|l  fe  jummero  cffcn  goob, 
Sanlttfeln,  Slutjen,  ©petf, 
©oDfircftengrutt,  3Kcl!,  Seer,  ©wottbroob, 
Un  ^attx  mi  be  93eel. 


Zo  ^^ben  aberfl  fiiuft  xop  mal. 

Mn  '3)?affcln  leeg'n  fe  mtiid^  ba^l 
(Bti(f^oo)len  moi^r  bab^. 
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2)a  td  et  benn  ))dmaf^r  een  (Slid, 
I>ai  tt)9  unf  Softer  (et>t. 
2B9  ^o0t  up  em  een  grooted  ©tud; 
^e  tetint  goob  f^ti  ©efc^aft. 


3^  iiimnierd  gau  un  fir  up'n  fJIo^, 
Sp  S)aag  un  oof  69  9la(^b. 
$e  td  ^6x  und  een  rec^ben  @(^o^, 
®ob  ne^nt  em  und  in  31(^b! 
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20.   <S$ietienf$eetem 


«R  hammer,  i^  t>at  ni(fy  to  ^ect, 

U^^n  m^  h^H  ^o(t  ma  ©beljlebt 
Hn  ferret  ba  noa  be  (B^iet>\ 


I>at  fii^t  t)cel  Iic^bcr  uut  a«'t  i«. 
3rf  ki>  bat  marlt  an  m^. 
Dtm  HUt  man  nt(i^  be  95uf*  ^eel  tt)t§, 
©D  fitutt  man  fix  \>Mpl 


tin  benn  (ac^t  fe  Sen  beegen  uut, 
De  \?c^te»enittng  bato! 
3a,  a^to^oop  ^oQt  nt(^  e^r  ©nnut, 
Un  fiomt  bat  an  be  §ro». 
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3Man  Kelt  ntoii  fc^arp,  ^ctt  faflc  ^ant>, 
©(i^ittt  man  tVt  @»attc  'rinn. 
2)a  broppt  man  gar  ntc^  an  be  Rant 
Un  friggt  mal  cen  ®emm. 


Sen  ?di)el  ober  ©nffertang, 
Srmgt  man  fiolj  mit  to  |)uue! 
SW^n  (gl^bct^  toot)  barup  all  lang, 
gret  fief  un  gd»  m^'n  Suf !  -- 
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21   2Bettloo»iett* 


Vt^n  (Sitnbag^  td  man  be  Soorntaat 
aS^rtp,  funb  ©root  un  SIcen 
3n  e^ren  bcflcn  ©iinbag^flaat 
^a  t9bi9  up  t>c  Seen. 


3;ctn  ©ccr'n^  pu^t  ft*  ,nu  fo  ^cruut, 
^^  giing  bat  gtj^f  to'n  2)anj, 
Uii  brdgt,  a^  wor  Srtecn  all  Smut, 
llp^n  ftopp  een  groonen  Sranj. 


Sc  loopt  naa  3D?ibbag  in  be  3Bctt, 
Dot  ^eele  2)5r<)  entlang 
lOTit  eenen  Rncc^b,  un  xioi^,  be  ^ctt 
Daru^)  pd  frett  all  lang. 
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SIfcen  loppt  ^ttnncrb  @^ritt.     Dc  Sen 
Sdof't  gatt  be  9nner  at). 
$e  moaft  be  tufenb  ©c^ritt  afleen 
3n  jittmmer^  effen  Drao! 


|)ett  ^e  uutloo^)en  fe,  ba  friegt 
$e'n  fttbern  Rroon  ttp'n  i£)oot, 
Un'ii  blaue  ®(<>erp,  un  f^n  @eric|>b 
3«  »wO  tJOti  £)»ermoob. 


9laa<i  bangt  bp'n  Sagb  fe,  bit  be  ©finn 
an'n  ^droen  »ebber  jiei^tj 
Spajeert  oo!  2l»enb'«  noc^  een  ©tfinn 
Sor^'t  2)dr^)  ^en  un  in^^dt 


S)en  annern  ©itnbog,  ba  maaft  et 
S)e  Sinner  jufiment  fo. 
©finb  uutptert,  loopt  fty  in  be  ffiett, 
Danjt  un  jiu^^eit  bato!  — 
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32.  maa  be  ^iat>t 


^. 


ci)  ©untracrbopg^  id  it^tcnd  S^^b, 
@aa  ©unbag^  td  to  &ta!t>t 
TO9n  (Sl^bct^  gci^t  an  mpne  S^b, 
2B9  floont  ttoti  Dtttt  un  S)at. 


©e  ^ett  e^r'n  beflcn  93eicrn?anb 
Dof  an  mit  ®ro6n  un  Stoob, 
Un  up  be  9Ru0  nttt*n  lang  blau  99anb, 
Sen  nceen  fwatten  ^oot. 


^0  faamt  trp  benn  ^eel  flanf  ant  Door! 
Da  flroomt  nu  afl  ^eruut 
^cel  ©unbag^luub,  un  ®ob  »erboor'! 
2S0  fe^t  be  fnigger  nut. 
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Un  m  be  ©tabt  ^erinn, 

Un  fteft  borc^  gmjier  un  borc^  Ddor 

Dc  [(^otnen  ©aafen  binn'. 


Up  aSBaageng  un  up  2)ruf(^fen  pa^t 
IB9  S^ben  tt)9  wofl  np, 
2Ran  twee  SWal  loopen  wp  un^  faj>, 
Un  !ree9*n  een  lutten  ©c^upp! 


Up'n  SfJeeenwoH  Mat)  gtobet(>  ftramm 
Sor  att  be  ?aben^  jia^'n. 
3n  be  arfoob'n  bp'n  SReefenbamm 
SButt  fe  ni(^  wjber  ga^'n. 


^ftt'nb,  fdg  id,  maaf  Dpn  |)ort  nic^  groot, 
ffip  ^et>t  j[a  unfer  2)eel! 
2)at  mag  oil  fc^^om  fpn  un  oof  goob, 
2Man  Wp  bat  un^  to  oeel!" 


''"ac^,  fdg  fe,  foop  x>bx  StiV  be  $opp, 
2)e  lutf  aSeerlanberbeern!"" 
"2Boa,  fdg  tcf,  bat  fofl  ntc^  ben  Ropp, 
3)e  f(^aU  fe  ^eo*n  ^eel  geern." 
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9lu  fetern  wy  benn  no(^  ^eel  lanc^ 
959'n  3umfernfteeg  ^crum. 
©a  gitng  id  gau  in'n  ^airtljion, 
Un  no^m  een  ®Idf(^en  9ium. 


S9*n  Door  f5o  id  mp  cen  ©igorr, 
^Kpn  (iUUt^  fid  Serbfceer'n. 
Un  up  ben  SBcg  naa*t  2)orp,  ba  ^arr 
(Slfeen  mat  to  loerteer'n. 


Un  a^  to  $uu^  mp  lodt'n,  fdg  id: 
"Dat  i^  lang  goob  ba  binn*! 
^Iflan  f)ei^t  Sen  bo^  ad  Dogenbltd 
3ftaa  SReenborp  ^en  f^n  Siim!" 
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LA  CHI^SA 
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COLLANA    CLANDESTINA 


CHRLO  nmROfti 

LA  CHIESA  AL  BIVIO 


Le  pA|^ne  di  quest'opem  —  preclsa  I'autare  nella  prefa^ane 
—  '  non  soDo  ^ate  scritte  per  $oddisfare  I'&clda  acredLne  dt 
t&bti  gratuJtl  o  incopiiuUi  fiCQilcL  del  La  Chksa,  o  per  scanda- 
ti^zare  i  scinplicl  che  ppu  aanno  ne  capire  n^  aopportare  le 
ylcende  dello  zelo  e  dctT  fimdre  amaxeg^iato  del  ^kioi  pari  e 
audaci  riformacort  e,  tatito  ttt^^DO^  per  cocifortare  11  quietct 
vivere  deg-li  eternainente  entusiftsti  o  del  sejopre  conteQti 
rumlnanti  alia  sua  greppia^  ma  per  sHniDlare  i  mi^LiQri  4|j  piil 
Tcg^entL  ctoc:  &  i  piii  volonterDsi)  perch 6  rinfircoliiio  LI  loro 
coragj^o  s  non  deaistano  daL  lavorare  per  la  vcr«  Chiesa  dl 
Crista  „.  -jc-  Non  &j  tratta  qutodi  dl  ua  libra  di  e salts zi one 
apulogetica  e  neppure  dl  critlca  arlda  ed  astiosa.  Bens)  d'uii 
libro  che  si  prcflggc  di  tcettere  a  fuaco,  cort  assoluta  ol>iet' 
tiviti  c  aercnit^,  It  deficlenaa  interne  che  inficiano  la  m&.%- 
slma  org'&nizsiione  itonca  del  Criatianeaimo,  iDceppandol&  nel 
9UO  compito  di  tesdmoiie,  dlnanzi  al  OLDndo^  del  valori  eterdi 
e  trascendetitl  dcllo  sptrita.  ^  Ma  il  lettorc^  oltre  que^ta 
documentata  testimoniaDza  d'anaia  di  riforma,  vi  troveri 
anche  una  de&Cfiziuiie  e  iJn'abalisi  accurata  e  puntuale^ 
dkre  che  degli  orgamaiDi,  anche  del  meizi  e  del  metadl  di 
cui  ai  vale  la  Chjesa  romana,  sia  nel  suo  regime  jntemo 
che  nella  sua  attivitA  esterlore.  #  Un  quadro  quaa!  comple- 
tamente  ignorato  dai  profani  e  apesso  tragcurato  peretna  dal 
coEDpetftntJi  che  h  d'un  iutereaae  veramente  inao^pettAto  c  ft 
di  quest 'opera  ud  testo  straordinariameiiCe  origin  ale 
e  rivetatore* 


GooqU 


CARLO  MAIRONI 


LA    CHIESA 
AL    BI  V  10 


GUANDA 
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DUtlTTI    m    lttPaaDU£IOKK    K    T&ADtlZtoKE    R19EEl.VA.TI    PK«     TUTTJ    I    WAKil 
COHPR^l   flVniA,    HORTEOIiLf    DAHIirAXCAf    RUSSIA 
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COPTJtlSHT    1951   BY    UQO  GUUtDA,    MODEHA 
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800 
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iTAMPATO  IM  iTAtIA   UCULl 


^^  ^''    r: 
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PREFAZIONE 


he  pagine  che  seguono  non  sono  state  scritte 
i>er  soddisfare  Vacida  acredine  di  tanti  gratuiti  o 
inconsulti  nemici  delta  Chiesa,  o  per  scandalizzare 
i  semplici  che  non  sanno  nh  capire  nh  sopportare 
le  violenze  dello  zelo  e  delVamore  amareggiato  dei 
suoi  puri  e  audaci  riformatori,  e  tanto  meno  per 
confortare  il  quieto  vivere  degli  eternamente  entu- 
siasti  o  dei  sempre  contenti  ruminanti  delta  sua 
greppia  —  ma  per  stimolare  e  spronare  i  migliori 
(t  piijL  veggenti,  dot,  e  i  piil  volonterosi)  perchh 
rinfocolino  it  loro  coraggio  e  non  desistano  dal  tor 
vorare   per  ta  «  vera  »   Chiesa  di  Cristo, 

I  giudizi  piil.  o  meno  caustici  cWesse  qua  e  tii 
ospitano  non  sono  affatto  enunciati,  percid,  con 
superficiatitd.  o  gratuititd,  da  detatori  prezzolati  o, 
peggio,  con  ta  meschina  e  riprovevole  soddisfazione 
dei  transfughi,  ma  con  sincero  rammarico  e  per 
dura  necessity.  Come  un  figtio  it  quale  fosse  messo 
nelle  strette  di  rimproverare  qualche  grave  colpa 
od  omissione  ai  suoi  genitori,  cosl  Vautore  di  que- 
sto  umite  appetlo  soffre  acerbamente  di  dover  rin- 
jacciare  a  Colei,  che  h  stata  ta  su^  iniziatrice  atta 
conoscenza  e  atVamore  det  Cristo,  te  deformazioni 
eke  ne  avvitiscono  e  insidiano  —  specie  in  un^ora 
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cos\  eccezionale  della  storia  —  la  figura  e  la  mis^ 
sione, 

Queste  sono  quindi  pagine  dettate  dalVamore  e 
dalla  riconoscenza  —  non  dal  ricatto  o  dalVasiio, 
II  loro  atiiore  infaiii  ama  profondamente  la  Chiesa, 
Quella  Chiesa  che  Crisio  stesso  ha  sognato  e  il  cut 
passaggio  nel  mondo,  prima  di  scender  nelle  cata- 
combe,  h  stato  cosl  pallida  e  meteoric o.  Ma  anche 
queWaltre  Chiese  succedutesi  via  via  per  due  mil- 
lenni  con  fisionomie  e  forme  sempre  cangianti,  ora 
aureolate  di  martirio,  ora  di  equivoca  gloria,  ora 
adagiaie  nel  fasto  e  ora  umiliate  nel  fango,  ora 
quasi  disumanate  nelVaccesa  spirituality,  ora  lorde 
di  tutti  i  compromessi  terrestri,  Egli  I'ama  perchbr 
al  di  Id,  del  suo  incrinato  vaso  di  creta,  essa  ha  sem- 
pre custodito  Vac  qua  viva  della  Verita  attinta  un 
giorno  al  pozzo  di  Sichem  con  la  donna  dai  sette 
mariti,  tanto  simile  lei  stessa  alia  spregiata  etera 
samaritana.  E  perchi  —  si  voglia  o  no  —  quesii 
venti  secoli  sono  siaii  imbalsamati  daWodor  di  nar- 
do  ch^essa  —  sempre  peccatrice  ma  sempre  peni- 
iente  —  ha  continuato  a  spargere  sui  piedi  del 
Cristo. 

E  se  qui  h  costretto  —  con  vero  intimo  strazio  — 
a  condurne  un  duro  giudizio,  h  solo  perchh  ha  ian- 
ta  fiducia  in  essa  e  anzi  su  di  lei  riposano  le  sue 
ultime  speranze,  Egli  non  ha  fatto,  nel  suo  passato 
—  non  senza  troppa  ingenuity  e  remissiviia  —  che 
lavorare  per  espanderla  e  glorificarla,  B  al  presente 
egli  sente  —  senza  presunzione  alcuna  —  di  dover 
ancora  agire  per  sollecitarla  a  riformarsi. 

U  lettore,  dunque,  non  iroverh,  nella  rapida 
diagnosi  che  segue,  indugi  sulle  tare  e  sulle  debo- 
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lezze  degli  uomini  che  la  rappresentano  (sotto  que- 
sio  aspetto,  chi,  delle  altre  societa  o  delle  altre 
fedi,  h  senza  peccato  land  la  prima  pietra);  ma 
vedra  messi  in  rilievo  e  discussi  onestamente  e  pa- 
catamente  mezzi,  meiodi  e  intenti  che  Vautore  ere- 
de  e  tenterd,  di  dim^osirare  difformi  dalVideale  asse- 
gnatole  da  Crista, 

Quanto  pot  alia  ricostruzione  in  spe  della  «  ve- 
m ))  Chiesa  che  conclude  il  volume,  essa  non  ^  aU 
iro  che  lo  sviluppo  delVuiopia  evangelica  non  gi(i 
adeguata  ai  tempi,  ma  redenta  da  tutte  le  vio- 
lenze  accaparratrici  che  i  tempi  vi  hanno  finora 
eserciiato  e  proiettata  in  quel  presente  sempre  egua- 
le  delV eternitd.  che  h  il  privilegio  accordato  da  Cti- 
sio  alia  su^  Chiesa  peregrinante   nel   mando. 

L/autore  di  queste  pagine  non  intende  quindi 
rivendicare  polemicamente  per  la  su^  Chiesa  ideale 
il  solito  vieto  ritorno  alle  origini,  ma  quella  costan- 
ie  e  sostanziale  fedelta  a  se  stessa  che  non  pud  non 
essere  per  lei  che  condizione  di  vita  e  di  jecondita. 
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II  problema  della  legittimit^  della  Chiesa  fe,  in 
fondo,  un  problema  futile.  Ma  non  tanto  perchfe 
la  sua  realty  fisica  e  la  sua  presenza  ormai  inscon- 
giurabili  lo  rendono  superfluo,  quanto  perch^  h 
decisamente  ingenuo  pensare  che  Tapparizione  di 
Cristo  dovesse  concludersi  altrimenti  che  con  Tin- 
staurazione  d'un  movimento  religioso  il  quale  non 
si  fossilizzasse  ben  presto  in  un  organismo  piii  o 
meno  burocratico. 

Gli  ideali  universalistici  di  cui  gi^  fermentava 
il  mondo  pagano  prima  deU'era  cristiana  e  la  cui 
prorompente  espansione  accompagnd  stranamente 
il  nascere  e  il  diffondersi  dalla  Palestina  del  nuovo 
credo,  non  potevano  ormai  piii  essere  trattenuti  nel- 
le  vecchie  forme  organizzative  che  avevano  sino 
allora  ospitato  e  favorito  il  progresso  del  consorzio 
civile.  In  realty,  se  la  stessa  idea  universalista  ro- 
mana  non  si  distingueva  essenzialmente  da  quella 
di  dominazione  per  conquista  degli  antichi  imperi 
orientali,  e  se  il  concetto  della  pax  romana  non 
era  altro  che  la  sublimazione  e  in  un  certo  senso 
la  giustificazione  degli  istinti  di  preda  che  avevano 
caratterizzato  ogni  popolo  entrato  nella  luce  della 
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civiltft  —  dapprima  le  esigenze  immanenti  alia 
concezione  giuridica,  che  accompagn6  e  promosse 
Te^andersi  della  politica  imperialistica  —  poi  Tin- 
fluenza  deUo  stoicismo  greco  che  era  stato  con- 
dotto  dalla  sua  concezione  panteistica  delVuniverso 
ad  una  valutazione  pii^  profonda  della  persona  uina- 
na  e  alia  comprensione,  logicamente  connessa,  della 
parity  essenziale  tra  persona  e  persona,  al  di  li  di 
Qgni  classificazione  sociale  nazionale  o  razzistica 
—  e  la  spinta  mistica  operata  dal  neoplatonismo, 
finirono  per  mettere  in  crisi  il  vecchio  sistema  sta- 
tuale  gi^  minato  del  resto  da  altre  forze  e  fattori 
sul  terreno  della  sua  stability  economico-ammini- 
strativo-politica. 

I^  stesso  caos  religioso  del  mondo  antico,  ri- 
dotto  sotto  rimpero  a  un  pantheon  politico  di  al- 
leanze,  senza  piii  alcuna  efficacia  di  suggestione 
sulk  intelligenze  scaltrite  delle  classi  dirigenti,  e 
denunciato  nella  sua  ridicola  inconsistenza,  anche 
presso  le  masse,  dalla  sofferta  serietli  degli  aneliti 
dei  culti  misteriosofici,  attendeva  I'audace  rovescia- 
tore  di  tutti  i  suoi  idoli  e  Tinstavirazione  d'una  fede 
veramente  spirituale  e  universale. 

Ma  soprattutto  lo  stesso  Cristo  non  poteva,  nella 
sua  straordinaria  veggenza,  non  prevedere  la  Chie- 
sa  e,  in  un  certo  senso,  non  temerla.  Anche  se  i 
Vangeli,  sorti  gi^  dopo  la  costituzione  di  essa  e 
anzi  nel  suo  stesso  ambito,  gravano  troppo  in  que- 
sto  senso  —  ed  ^  ovvio  —  le  preoccupazioni  del 
Maestro,  non  c*^  alcun  dubbio  che  il  miglior  met- 
zo  ch'egli  aves^e  per  difendersi  dalla  Chiesa  era 
quello  di  fondarne  lui  stesso  una,  la  meno  esiziale 
possibile  al  suo  messaggio.  D'accordo  «  che  il  sen- 
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so  comune  direbbe  che  degli  entusiasti,  che  si  riu- 
mscono  solo  attraverso  il  loro  comune  entusiasmo 
per  un  capo  che  amavano,  non  si  precipiterebbero 
a  deliberare  cose  da  lui  odiate  ».  Nella  soffitta  della 
Pentecoste  non  fu  infatti  consumato  nessun  tradi- 
mento  da  parte  dei  Dodici  contro  il  loro  Maestro 
(sebbene  sia  proprio  Tamore,  in  simili  casi,  a  gio- 
care  i  peggiori  scherzi,  e  la  storia  d'ogni  sodalizio 
sorto  dalle  ceneri  d'un  grande  lo  testimonia),  ma 
ci6  awenne  soltanto  per^h^  Cristo  stesso  s*era  im- 
p^^nato,  nei  limiti  del  possibile  (anche  Dio  ha  i 
sttoi  limiti:  le  Ubere  volont^  degli  uomini !),  a 
precedere  i  loro  disegni. 

Non  c'^  dubbio,  insomma,  che  Cristo  voile  una 
Chiesa.  Ma  il  dubbio  piti  legittimo  (e  quale  dubbio) 
incomincia  proprio  quando  ci  si  chiede  se  ^  vera- 
mente  questa  la  Chiesa  da  lui  voluta.  Niente  di 
piii  facile,  infatti,  che  gli  uomini,  anche  meglio  in- 
tenzionati  e  piil  zelanti  in  fedelt^,  abbiano  incon- 
sdamente  attraversato,  paralizzato  o  fuorviato  i 
suoi  disegni.  E  a  chi  legge  senza  preconcetti  i  Van- 
geli  tale  dubbio  finisce  per  imporsi  come  una  cer- 
tezza.  La  Chiesa  nell'ideale  di  Cristo  doveva  sopra- 
tutto  essere  un'atmosfera  spirituale  di  riconosciuta 
fratellanza  umana  sotto  gli  occhi  del  Padre  celeste; 
un  bisogno  e  insieme  un'esperienza  di  comunione 
amorosa  e  religiosa  del  suo  complesso;  e  natural- 
mente  anche  una  comunit^  con  le  sue  guide  mo- 
rali,  le  sue  norme,  i  suoi  riti,  ma  in  una  sconfinata 
latitudine  4i  liberty  e  di  originality  sotto  il  soffio 
dello  Spirito  Santo.  E  come  la  prima  comunit^  dei 
figli  di  Dio  aveva  vissuto  unita  a  Lui  sotto  I'aperto 
cielo  di  Palestina,  fuori  di  qualunque  norma  statu- 
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taria,  assolutamente  estranea  (e  pur,  nel  viver  ci- 
vile, puntualmente  sottomessa  e  cooperante  alia 
legittima  autoritft)  a  compromessi  profani,  politici 
o  d'altro  tenore,  cosi  le  successive  avrebbero  do- 
vuto  continuare  a  trovare  in  Lui  e  in  Lui  solo  il 
pemo  vivente  e  la  forza  propulsiva  per  vigoreggia- 
re  ed  espandersi. 


C'^  neU'odiema  teologia,  una  sottile  e  feconda 
distinzione  (agevolissima,  naturalmente,  a  prestarsi 
ai  cavilli  e  alle  scappatoie)  a  proposito  appunto  della 
Chiesa :  quella  tra  la  sua  ((  anima  »  e  il  suo  «  cor- 
po  ».  La  prima  sarebbe  il  suo  elemento  spirituale, 
svincolato,  per  cosi  dire,  da  tutte  le  sue  concretiz- 
zazioni  e  incrostazioni  terrene;  il  secondo,  invece, 
il  complesso  della  sua  armatura  fisica,  necessario 
per  rendersi  sensibile  e  distinguersi  tra  tutte  le 
altre  organizzazioni  e  society  similari  di  quaggiii. 
Ebbene,  una  legge  fatale  alia  Chiesa  come  a  tutte 
le  altre  forme  associative  terrene  ha  fatto  si  che  il 
suo  progresso  materiale  imponesse  im  sempre  piii 
oneroso  e  impacciante  affardellamento  alle  sue  spal- 
le  e  ne  disseccasse  progressivamente  ma  inesorabil- 
mente  lo  spirito  in  un  burocratismo  imponente  cer- 
to,  ma  afiFatto  evangelico. 

Conosciamo  gi^  i  motivi  lirico-patetici  che  Ta- 
pologetica  spicciola  h  pronta  a  manovrare  contro 
questa  nostra  osservazione.  Che  la  Chiesa,  cio^, 
come  nessun  altro  regno  e  impero,  ha  dalla  sua 
duemila  anni  di  storia;  che  h  sopravissuta  non  solo 
alia  guerra  ma  alia  pace;  non  solo  alle  sue  stesse 
debolezze,  ma  persino  alle  sue  rese;  ch'essa  k  pit 
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che  mai  giovane  nella  sua  virile  maturity.  Tutta 
cid,  in  fondo;  non  fa  difiScolt^  alia  nostra  osserva- 
zione.  E,  del  resto,  poteva  aocadere  diversamente? 
Una  religione  non  t  xm  regime  politico,  legato,  nei 
suoi  successi  come  nelle  sue  crisi  e  nelle  sue  di- 
sfatte,  a  fattori  temjporali  economici  sentimentali, 
tutti  estremamente  mutevoli;  una  religione  t  anco- 
rata  alle  aspirazioni  e  ai  valori  etemi  e  trascen- 
denti,  a  quello  cio^  che  ^  naturalmente  supersti- 
te  anche  nei  piiji  rovinosi  crolli  delle  civilt^  terrene 
e  a  cui  anzi,  quand'essi  si  producono,  I'uomo 
ancor  pih  fanaticamente  si  abbarbica.  E  che  cos! 
sia  lo  provano  le  et^  di  tutte  le  reUgioni,  tra  cui 
il  cristianesimo,  e  non  ^  certo  colpa  sua,  non  ha 
senz'altro  il  primato  della  longevity  massima. 

E  ammettiamo  anche  i  ben  piti  gravi  pericoli 
intemi  delle  eresie  e  degli  scismi,  corsi  dalla  Chie- 
sa  nella  sua  lunga  storia.  Chesterton  ha  scritto  im- 
maginificamente  a  proposito :  «  Quando  la  fede 
emerse  nei  mondo,  come  primissima  cosa  le  capitd 
di  esser  presa  in  una  specie  di  turbine  di  sette  mi- 
stiche  e  metafisiche,  principalmente  orientali,  come 
una  sola  ape  dorata  colta  in  uno  sciame  di  vespe. 
Un  comune  osservatore  poteva  non  trovarci  gran 
differenza,  niente  piii  che  un  ronzio  generale:  e 
infatti  non  c'era  differenza,  in  quanto  riguardasse 
i  pungiglioni  e  le  punture.  La  differenza  era  que- 
sta :  che  solo  l*insetto  d*oro  in  tutta  quella  polvere 
roteante  ebbe  la  forza  di  procedere  e  fare  alveari 
per  Tumanit^,  di  dare  al  mondo  il  miele  e  la  ce- 
ra.,.  »  (^).  Suggestivissimo  paragone,  ma  a  cui  man- 


(*)  Ne   Uuomo  eterno. 
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ca  soltanto  di  riflettere  Tautentica  realty  storica, 
Giacchfe  tnolto  piii  vero  (ma  a  che  pro  allora  usar- 
lo?)  sarebbe  stato  il  dire  che  quelle  sciame  di  vespe 
non  s'avventd  affatto,  poco  gloriosamente,  contro 
una  fragile  e  solitaria  ape  d'oro,  bensi  ardi  di 
molestare  la  tranquilla  crescita  d'un  aquilotto  gi^i 
provato  al  volo.  E  in  realty  le  crisi  piti  gravi  fu- 
rono  attraversate  dalla  Chiesa  al  momento  delle 
invasioni  barbariche,  nei  secoli  di  ferro  e  alio 
scoppio  della  Riforma.  Ma  nel  primo  e  neirultimo 
<:aso  essa  fu  salvata  dalle  particolari  situazioni  po- 
litiche;  nel  secondo  dai  suoi  stessi  fedeli  sollevatisi 
contro  rignominia  della  Curia  simoniaca  e  sodo- 
mitica.  Nella  storia  non  ci  sono  miracoli:  c'^, 
tutt*al  pi6,  e  possiamo  umilmente  accordarlo  tutti, 
la  nostra  ignoranza  a  calcolare  le  componenti  delle 
forze  che  vi  agiscono.  E,  in  questo  senso,  il  metro 
-del  miracolo  vale  anche  per  gli  eventi  profani;  ma 
allora,  evidentemente,  non  si  tratta  piti  di  miracolo 
vero  e  proprio.  E  Tappigliarvisi  non  k  il  ritrovato 
apologetico  piii  consigliabile. 

Ma  agli  apologeti  professionali  avviene  spesso, 
e  lo  diciamo  senza  avanzar  dubbi  suUa  loro  buona 
fede,  di  confondere  le  entity  che  intendono  difen- 
dere.  Cosi,  aflFermazioni  come  le  seguenti :  «  il  cri- 
stianesimo  6  morto  pii\  volte  ed  6  sempre  risorto, 
perch^  aveva  un  Dio  che  sapeva  la  strada  per  uscire 
dal  sepolcro  »,  «  il  cristianesimo  sarebbe  perito  se 
fosse  stato  perituro.  Tutto  quello  che  c'era  di  peri- 
turo  cadeva  »,  «  PEuropa  6  stata  messa  piA  volte 
sottosopra,  e  alia  fine  di  ognuno  di  questi  cdp(h 
volgimenti  la  religione  si  ^  sempre  ritrovata  sulla 
cima.  La  fede  ha  convertito  tutte  le  epoche,  non 
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:Dmt  reiig^rseP  vecchia  ma  come  religione  nuo- 
7SL »  (*)  —  essi  le  considerano  valide  per  testimo- 
liare  la  perennit^  e  rinconsutile  giovinezza  della 
[^hiesa  cattolica.  Mentre,  evidentemente,  quel  che 
f2L  dimostrato  k  proprio  questa  identity  tra  Cristia- 
lesimo  e  Chiesa  cattolica. 

Noi,  comunque,  non  vogliamo  qui  sostenere  che 
3l  Chiesa  cattolica  non  sia  la  Chiesa  che  Cristo  ha 
'ondato  o  che  essa  abbia  sostanzialmente  aberrato 
iallHdeale  del  suo  Fondatore.  Noi  sostenianio  sol- 
auto  che  lo  ha  dolorosamente  sfigurato  e  compro- 
nesso  attraverso  un  processo  febbrile  e  inconsulto 
ii  burocratizzazione.  E  in  questo  senso  la  nostra 
:nitica  non  si  volge  molto  a  ritroso  nel  tempo,  ma 
5i  limita  soprattutto  alVultimo  secolo. 

*  *  * 

La  Chiesa,  h  ovvio,  fu  sempre,  pi6  o  meno,  un 
complesso  elefantiaco  di  competenze  e  di  dicasteri. 
E  in  essa,  si  assommd  spesso,  proprio  per  quel 
prevalere  d'interessi  tecnici  e  materiali,  la  corru- 
zione  piti  classica.  Ma  il  fatto  che,  sino  al  1S70,  sia 
sempre  stata  la  centrale  politica  di  un  vero  e  pro- 
prio stato,  giov6  indubbiamente  alia  laterale  mis- 
sione  religiosa  che  piir  entrava  nelle  sue  compe- 
tenze. Infatti,  se  nei  momenti  d*invasamento  po- 
litico essa  dimenticava  il  suo  comipito  essenziale  e 
lo  subordinava,  ptu:  sciorinandolo  come  la  ragione 
del  proprio  essere  e  del  proprio  agire,  ai  suoi  suc- 
cessi  temporali,  lo  Spirito  aveva  campo  libero  di 
spaziare  e  d'influire  sulle  membra  in  cui  sponta- 

(»)  Op.   cit. 
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neamente  veniva  a  rifluire  Tardorrealt^ 
religiosa  che  abbandonavano  il  capo.  II  Baudril 
ha  detto  che  «  nella  Chiesa  cattolica,  come  ovun- 
que,  le  riforme  sono  I'opera  di  pochi  individui  che 
le  vogliono  energicamente  e  finiscono  per  imporle 
all'opinione  e  agli  organi  regolari  della  gerarchia ». 
Cid  che  k  stato  vero  indubbiamente  sino  a  un  se* 
colo  fa,  quando  la  «  base  »,  per  usare  un  termine 
di  moda  felicemente  espressivo,  godeva  d'una  carta 
indipendenza  di  fatto,  ma  che  ^  molto  meno  vero 
oggi  che  la  burocrazia  della  Chiesa  non  agisce  piu 
tanto  sul  temporale  quanto  sullo  spirituale.  £  una 
verity  storica  indecUnabile  quella  che  tutte  le  ri- 
forme sono  state  asstinte  dalla  Curia  soltanto  dopo 
esser  maturate  alia  periferia  e  spesso  (come  al  tem- 
po della  Controriforma)!  con  un  ritardo  fatale.  Ma 
ieri  potevano  almeno  nascere  *e  degenerare  persino 
per...  troppa  maturazione :  oggi  sono  sorvegliate  I 
in  vitro  ancora  alio  stato  embrionale  e  quasi  sem- 
pre  o  avocate  agli  ((  organi  competent!  »  (che  le 
archiviano  o  le  addomesticano)  o  radiate  prima 
che  possano  destare  preoocupazioni. 

Persino  alcuni  famosi  laici  condussero  nell*8(X> 
la  polemica  contro  lo  stato  temporale  della  Chiesa 
insinuando  sottili  argomenti  in  favore  della  sua 
necessaria  e  benefica  spiritualizzazione.  Ma  nessuno 
forse,  neppure  dei  pi6  ostili  alia  Chiesa,  previde 
di  inferire  in  tal  modo  un  colpo  tanto  grave  alia 
sua  nemica.  Essi  anzi  si  morsero  dal  dispetto  ve- 
dendola  uscire  apparentemente  ancor  piii  forte  e 
vigorosa  dalla  violenza  spogliatrice  che  avevano  ab- 
battuto  su  di  lei.  Era  troppo  presto,  infatti,  perch^ 
potessero  assistere  alle  conseguenze  della  loro  azio- 
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*'tte.  *^*c  persecuzioni  e  i  pesanti  protezionismi  col- 
laborarono  insieme,  senza  volerlo,  a  unirla  e  a  ce- 
mentarla  sempre  piti.  Osteggiato  dai  governi  libe- 
ral! e  imbrigliato  da  quelli  conservatori,  Tepisco- 
pato,  gi^  ammaestrato  dal  salasso  di  sangue  del 
Terrore  e  dalla  cinica  prepotenza  napoleonica,  ab- 
bandon6  tutti  i  frondismi  e  rinuncid  a  tutti  i  «  gal- 
licanesimi  »  particolaristici  e  nazionalistici,  cospi- 
rando  sempre  piii  decisamente  verso  Roma,  dive- 
nuta  piu  che  mai,  dopb  Toltraggio  a  Pio  VII,  non 
solo  «  segno  di  contraddizione  ))  ma  anche  segna- 
colo  di  coalizione,  quale  unica  patria  superstite 
della  Fede.  L'entrata  nella  Cittll  Etema  delle  tnip- 
pe  italiane  coron6  Topera  stimolatrice  creando  il 
mi  to  del  papa  martire  e  prigioniero.  La  prima  ri- 
sposta  degli  oflEesi  fu  il  Concilio  Vaticano  e  la  rati- 
fica  del  dogma  deirinfallibilit^  pontificia,  poi  il 
culto  idolatrico  di  Leone  XIII,  elargito  in  seguito 
ancbe  a  tutti  i  suoi  successori.  Sconfitta  sul  piano 
politico,  ma  sempre  incarollabile  nella  sua  sdegnata 
attesa  di  adeguati  risarcimenti,  la  Curia  romana  si 
prepar6  insomma  a  stravincere  su  quello  intemo, 
piu  apparentemente  spirituale,  sicura  che  un  rin- 
saldamento  di  tutta  la  sua  compagine  non  avrebbe 
mancato,  poco  alia  volta,  di  influire  anche  sul  suo 
diminuito  prestigio  mondano.  E  dal  '70  al  '39,  in- 
fatti,  fu,  per  la  Curia,  tutto  un  periodo  di  febbrile 
lavoro  d'accentramento  e  d*organizzazione  dal  set- 
tore  teologico  a  quello  liturgico,  dal  sociale  al  po- 
litico, dal  giuridico  al  cultin-ale;  il  periodo,  cio^, 
delle  encicliche  leonine  (dalla  Rerum  Novarum  al- 
ia Divino  afflante)^  delle  dispotiche  riforme  del 
mite  Pio  X  (docilmente  succube  al  fiero  Merry  del 
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Val,  sia  nell*ostentato  isolamento  diplou^^i  r 
nella  drastica  reazione  antimodemistica),  del  Codex 
Juris  Canonici  di  Benedetto  XV,  e  del  pontificato 
diplomatico  (il  pontificato  classico  dei  concordat!), 
missionario  (con  le  avanguardie  missionarie  all*e- 
stero  e  TAzione  Cattolica  all*intemo)  e  cultural- 
mente  mecenatizio  (dalla  riforma  degli  studi  teo- 
logici  alia  fondazione  delVAccademia  delle  Scienze) 
di  Pio  XI.  Sforzo  senza  dubbio  notevolissimo,  cui 
doveva  porre  il  fastigio  Tambigua  e  sgtisciante  di- 
plomazia  dell'attuale  Pontefice,  detto...  TAngelico! 
L'anno  giubilare  del  mezzo  Novecento  tocco  il 
culmine  degli  eccessi  curiali  in  un'atmosfera  di 
euforia  che  raramente  nella  stofia  della  Chiesa  ebbe 
momenti  d'altrettanta  illusa  ed  enfatica  millanta- 
zione.  Tuttavia  il  frastuono  degli  applausi  non  h 
riuscito  a  far  tacere  dalla  «  base  »  le  voci  sempre 
piii  numerose  e  persistenti,  auspicanti  fondamen- 
tali  riforme  e  sostanziali  revisionamenti.  II  portatoj 
infatti,  della  politica  ecclesiastica  interna  di  questo 
ultimo  cinquantennio  —  impostata  eminentemente 
su  principi  del  piii  vieto  conservatorismo  —  h  stato 
si  un  potenziamento  della  burocrazia  vaticana  con 
relative  bonifiche  periferiche,  ma  contemporanea- 
mente  un  ristagno  su  posizioni  superate,  risultate 
sempre  pi^  insostenibili  coirevoluzione  estema 
della  society.  Ma  sopratutto  quella  politica  ha  finito 
per  fare  della  Chiesa  una  enorme  macchina  poda- 
grosa  troppo  simile,  nella  sua  rafl&nata  complessit^, 
a  tutti  i  pill  solenni  monumenti  storici  di  cui  lo 
studioso  a  un  sol  colpo  d*occhio  riconosce  Tormai 
inarrestabile  fatiscenza.  Forse,  all'interno,  pochi 
dei  molti  scontenti  hanno  ij  senso  della  gravissima 
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ksi  in  atto  nella  Chiesa.  La  loro  stessa  fede  nella 
promessa  d'indefettibilitii  fatta  dal  Cristo  finisce 
per  far  loro  ritenere  una  colpa  Tinquietudine  e 
rimpazienza  da  cui  pur  si'  sentono  posseduti,  e 
tergiversano  tra  la  recriminazione  e  Tazione,  pre- 
ferendo  poi  sostare  nella  prima,  sapendo  per  espe- 
rienza  quanto  la  seconda  sia  pericolosa  e,  alia  fine, 
inutile.  Niente  d'altra  parte  come  questa  perples- 
sitll  e  questo  pratico  rinunciarismo  manifestano  a 
che  punto  morto  sian  costrette  le  stesse  intelligenze 
pi^  aperte  e  le  volont^  piiX  decise,  D'accordo  che 
la  Chiesa  non  morrli.  II  Cristianesinfo,  anche  pei 
non  credenti,  h  il  massimo  lievito  di  certezze  mo- 
rali  che  Tumanit^  abbia  estratto  dalla  sua  espe- 
rienza  millennaria  e  Tistituzione  che  ne  k  stata  la 
depositaria  storica  non  sark  tanto  facilmente  repu- 
diata  dalla  societli.  Ma  il  suo  destino  non  dovreb* 
b'essere  certo  quello  di  lasciarsi  visitare  e  onorare 
come  un  museo,  bensi  di  agire  come  la  prima  forza 
determinante  del  progresso  interiore  dell'uomo  e 
della  civilt^. 


Comunque,  quando  noi  indichiamo  neU'elefan- 
tiasi  della  burocrazia  lo  svisamento  pih  grave  del- 
I'ideale  di  Cristo  a  proposito  della  sua  Chiesa,  non 
intendiamo  tanto  riferirci  alia  complessit^  dei  mi- 
nisteri  e  degli  ufl&ci  curiali  quanto  al  fenomeno 
che  li  ha  fatti  sorgere  e  sopratutto  alio  spirito  che 
li  informa.  Undici  Congregazioni,  tre  Tribunali  e 
sei  Uffici  0  non  sono  poi  un  apparato  cosi  pachi- 


(^)  I,e    Sacre    Congregazioni   sono    le    seguenti :    Suprema 
del    S.    OflSzio,    Concistoriale,    per    la    Chiesa    Orientale,    dei 
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dermico  e  schiacciante  per  un  organismo  centrale 
che  ha  raraificazioni  su  tutti  i  continenti  ed  ammi- 
nistra  ben  400  milioni  di  fedeli.  Ma  quest!  venti 
dicasteri  si  rivelano  in  tutt'altra  luce  non  appena 
li  si  osservi  nella  loro  inesorabilit^  accentratrice  e 
nella  loro  mentality  inficiata  del  piii  ottuso  lega- 
lismo  e  conservatorismo.  Non  k  il  caso  di  antici- 
pare  qui  nessuno  degli  appunti  che  denunceremo 
d'argomento  in  argomento  toccando  dei  vari  mem- 
bri  e  delle  varie  attivitli.  Qui  ci  Hmitiamo  ad  un 
rilievo  relativo  alia  classe  burocratica  su  cui  fa 
leva  la  Curia  Romana:  una  classe  che  ha  certo 
conosciuto  benemerenze  e  glorie,  e  che  ha  indub- 
biamente  annoverato  personality  storiche;  ma  an- 
che  una  classe  ormai  notevolmente  spremuta  e  scle- 
rotica, oltre  che  di  orizzonti  estremamente  conclusi. 
Solo  in  teoria,  infatti,  le  Congregazioni  dipendono 
dalle  Coramissioni  cardinalizie :  in  effetti  esse  ba- 
sano  sopratutto  sui  «  consultori  »  e  sugli  « offi- 
ciali  »,  piii  sui  secondi  anzi  che  sui  primi.  Ora  co- 
storo  (i  veri  elementi  stabili  della  burocrazia  eccle- 
siastica)  sono  reclutati  (il  come  o  le  influenze  qui 
non  ci  interessano)  quasi  esclusivamente  dal  seno 
del  clero  romano  o,  al  piii,  italiano.  Cid  che  non  t 
tanto  ingiusto  quanto  improvvido.  Perch^  il  vero 
cattolicesimo  della  Chiesa  non  dovrebbe  essere  un 


Sacramenti,  del  Concilio,  dei  Religiosi,  de  Propaganda  Fide, 
dei  Riti,  Cerimoniale,  degli  Affari  Ecclesiastici  Straordinan, 
dei  Seminari  e  delle  Universitii  degli  Studi,  della  Rev.  Fab- 
brica  di  S.  Pietro.  —  I  Tribunali :  Penitenzieria  Apostolica, 
Supremo  Tribunale  della  Penitenzieria  Apostolica,  Sacra  Ro- 
mana Rota.  —  Gli  Uffici:  Cancelleria  Apostolica;  Dataria  A« 
postolica,  Rev.  Camera  Apostolica,  Segreteria  di  Stato,  Sc- 
greteria  dei  Brevi  ai  Principi,  Segreteria  delle  Lettere  Latine. 
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iplice  folklore  della  «  base  »,  ma  esprimersi  si- 
lultaneamente  dal  sue  corpo  dirigente  e  attraverso 
1  mentality  direttrice  deUa  sua  amministrazione. 
i  assolutamente  assurdo  pensare  che  poche  centi- 
laia  di  officiali  curiali,  sprowisti  o  quasi  d'ogni 
:onoscenza  delle  esigenze  dei  paesi  ch'essi  ammi- 
listrano  (con  la  piii  impossibile  applicazione  mec- 
anica  della  legge),  spesso  ignorandone  la  lingua, 
a  geografia  e  la  storia,  e  per  di  pii^  cullati  negli 
igi  di  una  vita  blandamente  impiegatizia  a  orario 
idottissimo,  debbano  essere  i  responsabili  del  passo 
:lie  11  cattolicesimo  tiene  nel  mondo.  Chi  opponesse 
:he  tra  i  «  consultori  »,  se  non  altro,  il  carattere  in- 
temazionale  della  Chiesa  k  piii  rispettato,  non  direb- 
be  che  una  cosa  parzialmente  vera,,  perch^,  anzitut- 
to,  anche  i  «  consultori  »  non  italiani  non  sono  mai 
la  maggioranza  e  in  ogni  caso  sono  quasi  esclusi- 
vamente  dei  religiosi,  (e  percid  superficialmente  ra- 
dicati  nelle  tradizioni  dei  loro  stessi  paesi)  e  da 
anni  ordinari  nelle  universitii  teologiche  romane  (e 
quindi  gi^  ambientalmente  filtrati  e  neutralizzati) . 
Quanto  ai  Cardinali,  k  vero  che  oggi  quasi  la  met^ 
del  collegio  k  formata  da  non  italiani,  ma  solo  una 
minoranza  di  costoro  risiede  a  Roma,  cosi  che  la 
Curia  praticamente  ^  sotto  Tinflusso  esclusivo  delle 
porpore  italiane.  Quando  poi  si  pensa  che  ^  questa 
stessa  Curia  la  quale,  attraverso  la  Congregazione 
Concistoriale  e  quella  De  Propaganda  Fide,  nomi- 
na  i  vescovi  e  gli  arcivescovi  del  mondo  intero,  si 
pu6  comprendere  con  quali  criteri  ci6  avvenga. 
II  discorso  d'una  urgente  epurazione  dei  dica- 
^ri  ecclesiastici  dai  molti  elementi,  i  quali  non  se 
ine  servono  che  di  trampolino  per  le  loro  ambizioni 
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personal!,  k  evidentemente  tutt'altro  e  non  iuveste 
che  un  problema  di  degniti  e  di  pulizia  interna  di 
ordinaria  amministrazione.  Basterebbe  non  chiama- 
re  al  posto  d'ufficiale  curiale  giovani  sacerdoti  cui 
la  niggine  burocratica  non  tarder^  a  intanare  ogni 
entusiasmo  sacro  sostituendolo  con  la  piU  sterile  el 
disseccante  cupidigia  di   onori,   ma  esclusivamente  i 
sacerdoti  dal  maturo  senso  pratico,  gi^  esperimen-  \ 
tati  al  ministero  e  provatamente  alieni  da  cupidigie  j 
del  genere,  per  immettere  aria  nuova  e  rarefatta  in  ! 
ambienti    notoriamente    piuttosto    asfittici.    Questo ; 
comunque  ^  un  problema  secondario  in  confronto! 
al  primo  essenzialmente  strutturale.  La  rifornia  del ! 
progetto  non  pu6  essere  posticipata  alia  costruzione  i 
deU'edificio.  L'universalizzazione  della  Curia  sbloc-  ! 
cherebbe   infatti   il   cattolicesimo  da   una    notevole  ^ 
parte  di  quei  feticci  tradizionalistici  che  lo  awili-  j 
scono  e  dinamizzerebbe  incomparabilmente   la  sua  | 
azione  sinora  inceppata  dal  ciarpame  di  troppe  mum- 
mie  conservatrici. 


Non  ci  si  deve  fraintendere.  Per  noi  il  pericolo 
di  stasi  non  deriva  alia  Chiesa  dal  semplice  fatto  j 
ch'essa  h  irrigidita  in  un  complicato  sistema  buro- 
cratico.  Nessuno  che  accetti  seriamente  la  Chiesa 
pu6  immaginarla  come  una  semphce  realty  mistica 
o  una  rarefatta  comunit^  di  puri  spiriti.  Concesso, 
come  non  si  pud  non  concedere,  ch'essa  debba  pur 
avere  vm  minimo  di  fisicit^,  non  si  pud  ammettere 
che  la  Chiesa  di  Pio  XII  si  aflfidi  a  strutture  simili 
a  quelle  che  contraddistinguevano  la  Chiesa  di  Si- 
mon Pietro,  il  primo  papa.  A  parer  nostro,  smzi, 
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la  burocrazia  della  Chiesa  dovrebbe,  per  qualche 
hto,  svilupparsi  anche  di  piu  C]  (e  atrofizzarsi  per 
qualche  altro).  L'apparato  biirocratico  ^  necessario 
anche  alia  Chiesa;  ma  tutt' altro  che  necessario  k 
invece  lo  spirito  burocratico  di  accentramento  e  di 
dittatorialit^  che  lo  anima :  io  spkito  cio^  delia 
supremazia  senza  appello  d^lla  .  burocrazia  suUa 
stessa  vita  carismatica  della  Chiesa;  come  se  sol- 
tanto  quello  che  passa  attraverso  il  filtro  della  bu- 
rocrazia avesse  diritto  di  cittadinanza  nella  Citt^ 
di  Dio  e  tutto  il  resto  fosse  da  sospettarsi  e  ri- 
pudiarsi. 


{^)  Manca,    ad    ^^^Tnpio,    un    sia    pUT    mdim^utale    CentTO- 
delle  attiviti  dd  cattoJici  nei  vaii  paesi  e  nei  diveiai  settoii* 
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I<A  GERARCHIA 


Dopo  che  alia  burocrazia  della  Chiesa,  gli  ap- 
punti  piii  gravi  vanno  senza  dubbio  mossi  alia  sua 
gerarchia.  In  fondo,  anzi,  questa  non  ^  che  una 
emanazione  e  una  creatura  di  quella.  E  fatalniente 
finisce  per  ripeteme  la  grettezza,  Taridit^  e  la  ri- 
strettezza  delle  vedute. 


Certo,  anche  Cristo,  pensando  alia  Chiesa,  pens6 
a  una  gerarchia.  I  Vangeli  e  gli  Aiti  degli  Aposioli 
lo  attestano  inconfutabilmente.  Quello  aazi  che  pift 
im-pressiona,  riflettendo  al  tempo  deUa  loro  reda- 
zione  (a  pochi  decenni,  cio^,  dalla  morte  di  Gesi, 
quando  in  effetti  lo  spicco  di  Pietro  sugli  altri 
Dieci  era  piuttosto  relative)  k  il  deciso  —  anche  se 
pill  implicito  che  formale  —  riconosciinento  del 
cosiddetto  primato  di  Pietro.  Suirinterpretazione 
della  sua  portata  giuridica  h  inutile  discutere  i  si 
trattasse  di  ermeneutica  a  un  testo  protocoUare  ci 
sarebbe  per  lo  meno  qualche  speranza  di  rinscire 
a  una  tesi  conciliante :  ma  pochi  verse tti,  e  com- 
plicati,  per  di  piii,  da  allegorie  orientally  costrin- 
geranno  eternamente  a  un  risultato  fluido  e  a  un 
dibattito  personalissimo.  II  contesto,  comunque,  im- 
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pone  che  si  debba  accettare  non  soit,  Jci^e 

riconoscimento  d*autorit^  a  Pietro,  ma  cne  lo  sx 
riconosca  anche  ai  siioi  successor!,  E  giustamente. 
Un'oligarchia  al  sonimo  fastigio  della  Chiesa  avreb- 
be  avuto  un  significato  troppo  banalmente  burocra- 
tico  e  non  avrebbe  mancato  di  lasciar  dubbi  stilla 
sua  omogeneit^  ed  umanita.  Un  capo  tmico  sarebbe 
invece  rinscito  davvero  quelle  che  Soloviev  chiam^ 
«  ricone  miracolosa  del  Cristianesiino  universale  ii> 
cio^  il  simbolo  piu  adeguato  delUunit^,  deirimmn- 
tabilit^,  del  progresso  della  Chiesa,  oltre  che  della 
sua  indipendenza  di  fronte  ai  poteri  civili  e  della 
sua  fecondit^  e  capacity  di  recupero. 

Ma  dal  pescatore  di  Cafarnao  all'attuale  Ponte- 
fice  Massimo  quale  distanza !  Aprendo  un   Annua- 
rio  Pontificio,  le  pagine  dedicate  al  semplice  elenco 
dei  membri  della  Corte  Pontificia  lasciano  veramen- 
te  sbalorditi.  Ecco,  ad  esempio,  quello  della  Fami- 
glia  della  Santiict  di  Nosiro  Signore  (per  tacere  del- 
I'altro  della  cosiddetta  Cappella  Pontificia)  :    «  Car- 
dinali  palatini  -  Nobile  anticamera  segreta  -  Prelati 
palatini  -  Gran  Maestro  del  S.  Ospizio  -  Camerieri 
segreti  di  cappa  e  spada  partecipanti  -  Prelati  do- 
mestici   -   Guardie  nobili   pontificie   -   CoUegio   dei 
Maestri  delle  Cerimonie  pontificie  -  Camerieri  se- 
greti soprannumerari  -  Camerieri  segreti  di  cappa 
e  spada  di  numero  e  soprannumerari  -   Camerieri 
d'onore  in  abito  paonazzo  -  Camerieri  d'onore  extra 
Urbem  -  Camerieri  d'onore  di  cappa  e  spada  di  nu- 
mero e  soprannumero  -  Stato  maggiore  della  Guar- 
dia  Svizzera  pontificia,  della  Guardia  Palatina  d*o- 
nore   e   della   Gendarmeria   pontificia   -   Cappellani 
segreti   e   cappellani   segreti   d'onore    -    Cappellani 
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'onore   extra  Urbem  -  Chierici  segreti  -  Collegio 
ei  cappellani  comuni  Bussolanti  ». 

Decisamente :  ^  un  po'  troippo.  Se  il  cristiane- 
imo  ha  tratto  origine  dairOriente,  non  h  per6  nato 
1  una  corte  e  sarebbe  ben  triste  che  rultimo  papa 
lorisse,  sia  pure  alia  fine  del  mondo,  in  un  fasto 
el  genera.  D'accordo  che  i  tempi  hanno  portato  a 
ei  non  desiderabili  compromessi,  ma  la  scusa  per 
erpetuare  un  simile  folklore  non  ha  piii  giustifi- 
azioni  ormai.  E,  se  si  insiste,  non  v'^  dubbio  che 
utto  cid  h  in  armonia  con  un  autentico  culto  le 
ui  compiacenze  servili  non  si  fermano  certo  ai  fla- 
>eUi  e  al  bacio  del  piede.  Nessuno,  naturalmente, 
)retende  che  il  Papa  vesta  in  tight  e  in  cilindro. 
1  rappresentante  supremo  d'un  culto  religioso,  che 
iduna  quasi  400  milioni  d'uomini,  ha  tutto  il  di- 
itto  di  vivere  avvolto  in  un  nimbo  particolare  di 
levozione  e  di  amore.  Ma  ogni  eccesso  dovrebbe 
issere  scrupolosamente  eliminato  e  sopratutto  nes- 
5una  forma  di  cortigianeria  dovrebbe  mai  essere 
iopportata.  Spessissimo  invece  gli  scritti  e  i  discorsi 
iei  piii  qualificati  cattolici  (non  parliamo  dei  digni- 
tari  ecclesiastici  e  del  clero  in  genere)  —  dal  tono 
>trisciante  dei  cronisti  de  UOsservatore  Romano 
alVenfasi  dei  biografi  e  dei  panegiristi  —  non  ne 
5ono  che  repugnanti  esemplari.  (E  che  dire  di  certe 
?rossolane  montature,  come  quella  del  genio  orato- 
rio dell'attuale  pontefice,  che  tutto  soxk  ma  non 
certo  tm  felice  oratore?)  I^a  dignity  di  Vicario  di 
Cristo  e  la  persona  che  ne  e  temporaneamente  ri- 
vestita  dovrebbero  esser  tenute  nettamente  distinte 
s  quest 'ultima  passare  in  ogni  caso  in  netto  sot- 
t'ordine  di  fronte  alia  prima. 
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Senza  dire  che  Tetichetta  e  la  prammatica  inve-l 
stono  talora  persino  atti  del  magistero  supremo' 
infirmandone  TeflBcacia  e  la  risonanza.  Si  pensi  alle 
vietissime  fomle  con  cui  sono  tutt'oggi  redatte  le 
encicliche  papali.  A  parte  le  proporzioni,  talvolta 
giustificate,  la  loro  sterile  ambizione  di  a  summae  » 
ricapitolatrici  ab  ovo  della  questione  in  esame,  la 
loro  enfasi  retorica,  e  insieme  la  loro  freddezza  di 
esposizione,  i  geroglifici  tomistici  che  complicano 
le  involuzioni  stilistiche,  la  loro  astrattezza,  ecc. 
impongono  il  risultato  fatale  della  loro  inaccessi- 
bility. Solo  qualche  documento,  in  una  marea  di 
scritti  del  genere,  si  salva  di  quando  in  quando,  o 
per  la  sua  eccezionale  importanza  o  per  ragioni 
contingenti;  ma  di  nessuno  mai  si  pu6  parlare  di 
popolarit^  (che,  semmai,  non  va  al  di  1^  del  titolo). 

Ma  il  male  scava  anche  piii  in  profonditlL.  La 
presenza  simbolica  del  Cristo  neU'umanitli,    quale 
k  realizzata  dal  Pontefice  da  Roma,   si  ^  trasfor- 
mata  a  poco  a  poco,  ma  ormai  irrimediabilmente 
(e  il  caso  del  mite  Pio  X  praticamente  esautorato 
dal  suo  autoritario  segretario  di  Stato  lo  prova), 
da    presenza    ministeriale    e    pastorale    in    autorit^ 
eminentemente   egemonica   e   totalitaria.    E   il  suo 
infallibilismo  non  k  piii  ormai  concluso  alle  pure 
questioni  di   fede  e  di   morale,   ma   si   esercita  di 
fatto  altrettanto  prepotentemente  e  indiscriminata- 
mente  in  ogni  campo,  politico,  culturale,  pedagogi- 
CO,  ecc.  ly'unica  liberty  superstite  ai  fedeli  ^  quella 
di  acconsentire  e  obbedire. 

II  massimo  dell'arbitaio  si  esercita,  evidente- 
mente,  nel  settore  religioso.  A  dire  il  vero,  nel  '7^ 
la  contrastatissima  definizione  deirinfallibilit^  pen- 
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'"tificia  non  preoccupd  gran  che  la  maggior  parte 
dei  teologi,  che  vi  aveva  acconsentito,  per  il  fatto 
che  ormai  verity  da  trainutare  in  dogmi  non  ce 
n'era  molte  all'orizzonte  e  nessuno  dubdtava  che 
si  sarebbe  proceduto  in  ogni  caso  per  via  conci- 
liare.  Invece,  il  dogma  deirAssunta  pass6  senza  la 
convocazione  di  nessun  Concilio  (n^  v*^  alcun 
dubbio  che,  rebus  sic  stantibus,  nessun  eventuale 
concilio  trover^  piii  atmosfere  tanto  snrriscaldate 
e  bellicose  —  perch^  libere  —  come  quella  del  Con- 
cilio Vaticano,  dato  il  progressivo  addomesticamen- 
to  delle  menti  e  delle  coscienze!).  Peggio,  sembra 
che  ormai  lo  stesso  ricorso  alle  definizioni  sia  un 
lasso  e  che  la  liberty  di  pensiero  nelle  varie  disci- 
pHne  teologiche  debba  fermarsi  molto  prima.  Se- 
condo  Pio  XII,  nella  recentissima  Humani  generiSy 
infatti :  «  ...certuni  vanno  dicendo  che  i  Pontefici 
non  intendono  dare  un  giudizio  suUe  questioni  che 
sono  oggetto  di  disputa  tra  i  teologi;  e  che  h  quin- 
di  necessario  ritornare  alle  fonti  primitive  e  spie- 
gare  con  gli  scritti  degli  antichi  le  costituzioni  e 
i  decreti  del  magistero. 

«  Queste  affermazioni  —  commenta  ironicamen- 
te  il  Papa  —  vengono  fatte  forse  con  eleganza  di 
stile;  per6  esse  non  mancano  di  falsitli.  Infatti  fr 
vero  che  generalmente  i  pontefici  lasciano  liberi  i 
teologi  in  quelle  questioni  che,  in  vario  senso,  sono 
soggette  a  discussioni  fra  i  dottori  di  miglior  fama; 
per6  la  storia  insegna  che  parecchie  questioni  che 
prima  er^lno  oggetto  di  libera  disputa,  in  seguito- 
non  potevano  piii  essere  discusse. 

((  N^  si  deve  ritenere  che  gli  insegnamenti  delle 
Encicliche  non  richiedano  per  sk  il  nostro  assenso 
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col  pretesto  che  i  Pontefid  non  vi  esercitano  il  pp-  ^ 
tere  del  loro  Magistero  Supremo. 

«  Infatti  questi  insegnamenti  sono  del  Magistero 
Ordinario  di  cui  valgono  pure  le  parole :  «  Chi 
ascolta  voi  ascolta  me  »;  e  per  lo  piii  quanto  viene 
proposto  e  inculcato  nelle  Encicliche  k  gik,  per 
altre  ragioni,  patrimonio  della  dottrina  cattolica. 
Che  se,  poi,  i  Sommi  Pontefici  nei  loro  atti  ema- 
nano  di  proposito  una  sentenza  in  materia  finora 
controversa,  h  evidente  per  tutti  che  tale  questione, 
secondo  Tintenzione  e  la  volont^  degli  stessi  Pon- 
tefici, non  pud  piii  costituire  oggetto  di  libera  di- 
scussione  tra  i  teologi  ». 

Sembrerebbe  impensabile,  ma  la  stessa  intran- 
sigenza  ricorre  in  materia  assai  dubbiamente  disci- 
plinare,  quale  la  politica.  Gli  scacchi  che,  ad  esem- 
pio,  hanno  punteggiato  drammaticamente  le  diret- 
tive  impartite  ai  cattolici  italiani  da  Pio  IX  sino  a 
Pio  X  sembrano  non  aver  insegnato  nulla.  Non 
solo  non  ^  lecito  sostenere  in  sede  storica  (e  provi 
a  farlo  un  docente  di  storia  ecclesiastica  nei  semi- 
nar i  !)  la  sconsideratezza  delle  misure  pontificie  che 
tolsero  ai  cattoHci  italiani  qualsiasi  influenza  poli- 
tica sociale  e  morale  nei  loro  paese  per  quasi  un 
cinquantennio  —  ina  bisogna  sostenere  il  contra- 
rio,  inculcando  che  una  cieca  obbedienza  alle  di- 
rettive  della  S.  Sede  h  sempre  opportuna  e  provvi- 
denziale.  In  parole  povere,  anche  in  politica  « il 
Papa  ha  sempre  ragione  »,  Ma  questo,  della  Chiesa 
e  della  politica,  ^  un  argpmento  che  dovremo  svi- 
luppare  piti  avanti. 

Una  critica  adeguata  alia  posizione  di  integrale 
assolutismo  quale  ^  riservata  al  Pontefice  nella  Chie- 
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^  !re,  con  c«^+*gerebbe  una  discussione  conipleta 
deg.r  articoli  del  Diritto  Canonico  che  la  codificano. 
Ma  ai  nostri  5copi  k  sufficiente  il  gi^  accennato. 

Quanto  al  senaio  della  Chiesa,  basti  dire  ch'esso 
k  meramente  decorative  e  funzionalmente  ineflBcien- 
te  a  tutti  gli  efifetti.  Risiedendo  i  due  terzi  dei  suoi 

ymembri  fuori  Roma,  i  pochi  cardinali  di  Curia  o 
\escovi  delle  diocesi  suburbicarie  (ma  naturalmente 
residenti  a  Roma)  smistano  con  parsimoniose  deli- 
bazioni  il  lavoro  dei  rispettivi  dicasteri  dividendo 
il  teste  del  loro  tempo  a  conaecorare  «  con  lo  splen- 
dore  della  sacra  porpora  »  ora  un  ricevimento  di- 
plomatico  ora  una  conferenza  ora  una  delle  innu- 

,  merevoli  funzioni  che  le  Chiese  di  Roma  non  si 
stancano  di  riproporre  ai  loro  scarsi  fedeli.  Una 
modestamente  onorifica  e  agiata  vita  da  pensionati, 
insomma,  che  rompe  il  grigiore  servile  delle  pre- 
cettate  prestazioni  di  corte  con  qualche  estempo- 
ranea  ma  lusingante  missione  legatizia  in  Italia  o 
all'estero.  Niente,  come  si  vede,  di  piu  innocuo. 
I  privilegi  di  Curia  esigevano  sino  a  pochi  anni 
fa  che  Tindividuo  salito  per  tutti  i  gradini  del  sno 
ministero  coronasse  le  sue  fortune  di  carriera  (spes- 
so  dovute  a  morti  provvidenziali)  col  trofeo  del 
cappello  cardinalizio.  A  questo  metodo,  oltre  che 
al  «  nepotismo  »  dei  pontefici  (particolarmente  apic- 
<^o  quello  di  Pio  XI),  si  dovevano,  e  in  parte  si 
devono,  le  presenze  piii  assurde  di  certi  medio- 
crissimi  parvenus  tra  le  massime  dignity  della  Chie* 
sa.  Fortunatamente  Pio  XII  ebbe  il  coraggio  di  spez- 
iwe  questa  dannosissima  tradizione  aprendo  mag- 
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giormente  ringresso  al  cardinalato  —{taj^^^  y  pp.| 
clero  pastorale,  facilitate  dairintento  ai  :£iii^  \Ji 
anche  intemazionalisticamente  il  reclutamento  dei 
senatori  ecclesiastici.  Rimane  la  piaga  del  nepoti 
smo  (non  piii,  s'intende,  almeno  in  questo  settore, 
in  senso  stretto),  ma  quella  ^  inerente  alia  papo- 
crazia  e  quindi  insanabile. 


II  vero  peso  del  reggimento  della  Chiesa  nelle 
sue  innumerevoli  circoscrizioni  si  addossa,  invece, 
sulle  spalle  dei  Vescovt,  E  bisogna  riconoscere  che 
Tepiscopato  cattolico  ^,  nel  complesso  —  in  Italia 
certo  meno  che  altrove,  ma  per  ovvie  ragioni  (^)  — 
la  forza  qualitativamente  piii  cospicua  di  cui  possa 
andar  fiera  la  Chiesa  romana.  Non  che  non  abbia 
anch'esso  le  sue  ombre  e  le  sue  macchie  (membri 
«  inutili  »  e  talora  persino  nocivi,  tra  cui  non  po- 
chi  transfughi,  come  nei  paesi  d'oltre  cortina)  o 
che  sia  in  ogni  individuo  egualmente  eccellente  e 
rappresentativo;  ma,  come  corpus,  h  senz'altro  una 
realty  imponente  e  formidabil^,  tale,  anzi,  da  non 
temer  confronti  con  quello  di  nessun'altra  confes- 
sione  o  religione. 

La  scelta  dei  suoi  membri,  a  parte  i  soliti  favo- 
ritismi  e  le  solite  camarille  da  cui  non  si  salveriL 
mai  alcuna  associazione  umana,  t  condotta,  in  ge- 


C)  I  Vescovi  residenziali  (o  diocesani)  in  Italia  sono  oltre 
trecento,  cio^  quasi  quanto  quelli  di  tutta  I'Europa  messi 
insieme.  I,e  tradizioni  storiche  hanno  certo  nn  peso,  ma  non 
tale  perd  da  giustificare  un  pastorale  per  ogni  campanile 
(le  diocesi  che  contano  dalle  lo  alle  .50  parroccliie  —  com- 
prese,    s*intende,   quelle    del   capoluogo   —   non    si   contano) - 
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a  cattolica  e^icri  di  rigida  e  illuminata  selezione. 
ep'^isoilz'altro  giova  alio  scopo  il  numero  limitato 
delle  sedi  residenziali  dei  vari  paesi,  il  quale  ob- 
bliga  quasi  fatalmente  aU'elezione  dei  candidati 
piu  idonei  e  preparati.  Forse  sarebbe  ideale  una 
pill  frequente  rotazione  dei  soggetti  nelle  varie 
diocesi,  ma  sopratutto  dovrebbe  essere  attuato  un 
tempestivo  rinnovamento  «  per  raggiunti  limiti  di 
et^  ».  In  epoche  patriarcali  o  quasi,  come  le  anti- 
che,  era  pi^  che  naturale  cercare  nella  esperienza 
e  nella  saggezza  degli  anni  i  pastori  delle  diocesi; 
ma  in  un'epoca  dinamica  come  Tattuale,  con  un 
ritmo  di  lavoro  che  consuma  anche  le  costituzioni 
piiji  robuste,  un  vescovo  non  t  piti  efl&ciente,  gene- 
ralmente,  dopo  i  65  anni  e  sarebbe  opportunissima- 
mente  sostituito  (la  soluzione  dei  vescovi  coadiutori 
^  risultata  fallimentare  nella  piiX  parte  dei  casi)  da 
un  successor e  piti  giovane  e  altrettanto  dotato.  Sen- 
za  dire  che  Tadeguamento  ai  tempi  richiede  una 
mentality  tutt'altro  che  preformata  o  pregiudizial- 
mente  avversa  a  noviti  metodiche  o  ideologiche. 
Infine,  ^  da  deplorare  che  Tepiscopato  cattolico 
viva  in  uno  stato  di  isolamento  nazionale,  qtiando 
non  regionalistico,  assolutamente  negativo  ai  fini 
dell'apostolato.  Se  c*^  una  lezione  ch'esso  dovrebbe 
raccogliere  dai  suoi  antichi  confratelli  del  II  e  III 
secolo  ^  proprio  quella  delle  frequenti  visite  ch'essi 
si  facevano  di  sede  in  sede,  di  paese  in  paese,  spes- 
so  da  un  capo  all'altro  dell'impero  «  per  confortar- 
si  nella  fede  »,  come  usavan  dire,  e  per  discutere 
suUe  esperienze  deU'evangelizzazione  e  sui  metodi 
da  essa  suggerite.  Obbiettare  che  oggi  Tinformazio- 
ne  per  mezzo  della  stampa  abolisce  questa  necessity 
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h  puerile,  perch^  una  constatazione  de  visu  ^  di 
ben  altra  eflBicacia  d'un  semplice  rapporto  scritto 
(quando,  ben  inteso,  h  letto!).  Incontri  singoli  o 
a  gruppi,  oltre  che  provocare  il  pi6  opportune  rag- 
guaglio  ed  aggiornamento,  servirebbero  a  favorire 
maggiormente  la  conoscenza  dei  problem!  morali, 
social!  e  politic!  propri  dei  var!  paes!  e  a  impedire 
il  ridicolo  di  prese  di  posizione  dell'episcopato  d'una 
nazione  diametralmente  opposte  a  quello  d'un'altra 
a  proposito  dello  stesso  e  identico  problema.  E  dd 
sarebbe  tanto  piti  utile  e  urgente  in  quanto  i  concili, 
dalla  sospensione  di  quello  Vaticano  nel  '70  per  pro- 
testa  deU'occupazione  di  Roma,  sembrano  ormai  obli- 
terati  nella  prassi  della  Chiesa.  Forme  sostanzial- 
mente  democratiche,  esse  fanno  paura  a  un  regime 
che  proprio  in  questo  ultimo  secolo  s*^  sempre  pi^ 
andato  assolutizzando.  Fit  che  nattirale,  quindi, 
che  la  Curia  ne  faccia  volentieri  a  meno  e  preferisca 
i  sinodi  o  le  conferenze  episcopal!  di  cui  del  resto 
controUa  oculatissimamente  (tra  Taltro  con  la  pre- 
senza  dei  Nunzi)  Tandamento,  gl!  umor!  e  i  re 
sultati. 


Alia  parte  discente  e  non  alia  docente,  e  quindi 
non  alia  gerarchia  vera  e  propria  appartengono  1 
sacerdoti,  sia  secolari  che  religiosi,  in  quanto  il  loro 
ministero  h  partecipazione  straordinaria  e  limitata 
a  quello  ordinario  dei  Vescovi.  Tuttavia  preferiamo 
accennarne  qui,  perch^  in  effetti  essi  esercitano 
nella  Chiesa  un  magistero  e  una  giurisdizicme  che 
1!  investe  di  funzioni  autenticamente,  per  quanto 
subordinatamente,   direttive. 
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Dei  primi  —  e  cio^  dei  sacerdoii  secolari  —  ab- 
)iamo  scritto  sufficientemente  in  un  altro  volume 
li  questa  coUezione  e  non  val  la  pena  di  ripeterci. 
n  genere,  il  clero  si  ^  molto  migliorato  da  un  secolo 
id  oggi,  anche  perch^  si  h  molto  assottigliato  di 
mm  ere.  I  fattori  che  hanno  condotto  a  una  ridu- 
:ione  airestremo  dei  suoi  membri  sono  molteplici : 
lalla  diminuita  fede  delle  masse  al  minaociato  pre- 
itigio  sociale  e  dalle  deflazionate  provvigioni  eco- 
lomiche,  di  cui  prima  era  gratificato,  alle  maggiori 
isigenze  e  alle  piti  severe  riforme  imposte  daU'au- 
orit^  ecclesiastica.  Tuttavia  la  sua  preparazione  nei 
seminari  lascia  ancor  molto  a  desiderare  perchS 
etta  tuttora  da  pregiudizi  impossibili  contro  i  con- 
tatti  piii  elementari  con  la  vita  che  i  futuri  sacer- 
ioti  debbono  necessariamente  intrattenere  prima  di 
assumere  la  responsabilit^  delle  rintmce  che  una 
oiissione  come  la  loro  impone.  Ma  anche  la  prepara- 
zione culturale,  bench^  molto  migliorata  neirultimo 
trentennio,  avrebbe  bisogno  di  importanti  riforme, 
specialmente  per  quanto  riguarda  le  scienze  sacre. 
^zitutto  essa  manca  di  organicit^,  ma  anche  piii 
ii  vitality.  I  trattati  teologici  continuano  ad  essere 
iei  capitoli  completamente  conclusi  e  incomimican- 
ti,  i  quali  non  legano  tra  loro  che  artificialmente, 
mancando  di  \m  unico  punto  focale  da  cui  traggano 
ispirazione  e  calore  comuni,  e  si  giustappongono 
tnaterialmente  Tuno  all'altro  senza  coUegarsi  osmo- 
ticamente  con  scambi  vitali  di  umori :  in  una  pa- 
rola,  si  ^  ancora  alio  stadio  della  enciclopedia  teo- 
logica  e  non  alia  sintesi.  Ma  Taridit^  di  questi  trat- 
tati k  anche  pih  impressionante.  Qualcuno  ha  defi- 
nito  la  teologia  come  la  progrediente  illuminazione 
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battesimale  dello  Spirito  nel  credente.  Ma  nei  ma- 
nual! che  passano  per  le  mani  degli  studenti  di  teo- 
logia,  sia  dei  corsi  normali  che  delle  facolt^,  altro 
che  ventate  pentecostali ! :  tutto  $  freddo  rigido  e 
inerte.  II  raziocinio  cavilla  e  sillogizza  sino  alia 
vertigine,  la  documentazione  storica  si  stratifica  co- 
me un  magma  raffreddato  e  pietrificato,  Termeneu- 
tica  biblica  seziona  con  affilatissime  cesoie  e  tratta 
con  sottilissimi  specilli  i  testi  piii  incandescenti  del- 
la  Sacra  Scrittura,  Terudizione  disarticola  e  stral- 
cia  inanimate  prede  di  brani  patristici;  il  tutto  in  un 
invariante  succedersi  di  tesi  dimostrate  per  partes, 
che  toglierebbero  la  vocazione  e  il  diletto  dello  stu- 
dio al  discepolo  piii  appassionato. 

Le  disfunzioni  del  sistema  non  cessano  perd 
quando  il  sacerdote  h  ormai  ordinato.  I  criteri  d'im- 
piego  dei  vari  soggetti  sono  spesso  quanto  mai 
incongrui  ed  assurdi.  Molti  vescovi  non  hanno  an- 
cora  imparato  dairesperienza  un  fatto  dei  piii  ov- 
vii :  e  cio^  che  un  sacerdote  spostato  h  quasi  sempre 
un  sacerdote  perduto.  La  resa,  infatti,  h  sempre 
proporzionale  alle  attitudini.  Con  la  scusa  della 
Grazia,  si  vuol  prescindere  dalla  natura,  e  si  finisce 
per  distruggere  inconsultamente  tutt'e  due.  Certo 
ci  sono  anche  le  santitii  degli  spostati;  ma  ci  sono 
soprattutto  le  loro  defezioni.  Un  intellettuale  in 
cura  d'anime,  per  esempio,  sarii  senza  dubbio  un 
intellettuale  rovinato,  ma  non  meno  certamente  un 
parroco  fallito.  E  altrettanto  un  amante  deU'apo- 
stolato  ribadito  a  un'amministrazione  curiale  o  a 
una  cattedra  d'insegnamento.  Le  specializzazioni 
nel  clero  sono  ancora  una  conquista  di  Ik  da  venire. 
In  qualche  grande  diocesi  si  sono  eccezionalmente 
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staccati  dei  corpi  special!  di  sacerdoti  per  la  propa- 
ganda dell'Azione  Cattolica  o  per  I'insegnamento 
catechistico  nelle  scuole  e,  ultimamente,  per  Tassi- 
stenza  religiosa  negli  stabilimenti.  Ma  quasi  in  nes- 
sun  paese  (^  evidente  che  questo  non  ^  un  compito 
delle  singole  diocesi)  si  ^  ancor  pensato,  suiresem- 
pio  degli  ordini  religiosi,  a  costituire  un  nucleo  di 
sacerdoti  dediti  alia  stampa  periodica  o  a  vere  e 
propria  attivit^  di  studio  e  di  pubblicazioni  lettera- 
rio-scientifiche.  I  vescovi  preferiscono  «  inventare  » 
caso  per  caso  i  direttori  di  giomali  e  di  riviste  o  la- 
sciare  che  laici  sprovveduti  (anche  se  con  le  migliori 
intenzioni  e  con  indubbie  doti  naturali,  ma  non 
specifiche)  tengano  barbaramente  il  monopolio  della 
stessa  cultura  religiosa. 

Un  caso  particolare  di  cattivo  impiego  degli  ele- 
menti  del  clero  ^  quello  del  massacro  dei  migliori. 
Basta  che  un  sacerdote  riveH  spirito  e  doti  non  co- 
muni  che  in  breve,  se  non  ha  una  salute  altrettanto 
eccezionale,  o  anche  se  Tha,  sar^  messo  in  condi- 
zioni  di  non  nuocere.  Soffocato  d*incarichi,  non  solo 
non  riuscir^  a  portame  il  peso  che  con  tmo  sforzo 
enorme  d'energie,  ma  in  breve  avrk  prosciugato 
tutte  le  sue  riserve  interior!  e  si  sar^  ridotto  a  tmo 
strumento  di  terz'ordine. 

Tuttavia  la  distribuzione  dei  sacerdoti  secondo 
le  necessity  delle  varie  diocesi  ^  un  problema  non 
meno  grave  ed  urgente  dei  precedent!.  Secondo  il 
Diritto  Canonico,  Tincardinazione  ribadisce  giuridi- 
camente  il  sacerdote  alia  fissitk  perpetua  nella  sua 
diocesi  d'origine.  Di  conseguenza  diocesi  pletoriche 
di  clero  stanno  gomito  a  gomito  con  altre  punteggia- 
te  di  parrocchie  sguamite  di  parroci  e  di  seminar! 
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sprowisti  d'insegnanti.  Naturalmente,  se  c*^  un  eso- 
do  dalle  prime  alle  seconde,  non  ^  certo  degli  ele- 
menti  migliori,  ma  di  colore  del  cui  allontanamento 
i  vescovi  non  possono  che  godere.  Alia  poverty  del 
clero  le  diocesi  piii  sfortunate  aggiungono  cosi  Ton- 
ta  d'un  clero  infingardo  o  scandaloso.  Owiare  a  si- 
mili  condizioni  non  h  possibile  che  mediante  com- 
missioni  episcopal!  presiedute  dai  rispettivi  primati, 
le  quali  studino  la  distribuzione  del  sacerdoti  (e  pos- 
sibilmente,  ancor  prima,  degli  stessi  seminaristi  teo- 
loRi)  a  seconda  dei  bisogni  eflFettivi  contemplati  e 
risolti  con  preoccupazioni  a  carattere  nazionale  pii\ 
ancor  a  che  regionale. 

Dei  religiosi  si  h  occupato  recentissimamente 
(26  nov.  -  8  die.  1950)  un  convegno  promosso  in 
Roma  dalla  stessa  Congregazione  dei  Religiosi. 
L'avvenimento  k  riuscito  molto  sintomatico  (specie 
per  svelare  lo  spirito  sabotatore  della  Curia  nei  ri- 
guardi  dei  movimenti  di  «  base  »)  e  val  la  pena  di 
rievocarlo,  anche  se  cid  rompe  un  poco  la  linea  del 
nostro  discorso.  Per  comprendere  perd  TamlMguo 
e  abilissimo  atteggiamento  della  Curia  bisogna  pre- 
mettere  qualche  osservazione  suirattuale  posizione 
degli  ordini  religiosi  in  seno  alia  Chiesa. 

In  passato,  ogni  autentica  riforma  fu  sempre 
legata  a  un  movimento  di  riscossa  promosso  dai 
fondatore  d'ordini  o  dai  loro  seguaci.  Da  Benedetto 
di  Norcia,  appena  dopo  il  tramonto  dell'impero  di  | 
occidente,  a  Gregorio  di  Soana  e  Pier  Damiano  nel 
sec.  XI,  a  Francesco  d'Assisi  e  Domenico  di  Guz- 
man a  Ignazio  di  Lojola  e  a  tutta  la  pleiade  dei 
fondatori  delle  prime  congregazioni  del  '500,  da 
Vincenzo  de'  Paoli,  quasi  alia  vigilia  della  rivohi- 
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zione  francese,  sino  a  Don  Bosco  nel  sec.  XIX  — 
per  ricordare  soltanto  i  nomi  celebri  e  cari  al  cat- 
tolicesimo  (ma  quelli  da  esso  anatemizzati  non  sono 
meno  indicativi)  —  ogni  tappa  del  caraniino  della 
Chiesa  Romana  h  segnata  daU'lnflusso  prepotente 
e  determinante  degli  ordini  religiosi.  Per  piii  di  dieci 
secoli  dalla  pace  di  Costantino,  la  Curia,  invischiata 
negli  interessi  dello  Stato  pontificio  e  sempre  piA 
irretita  e  compromessa  nel  gioco  diplomatico  delle 
alleanze  e  delle  leghe  volta  a  volta  difensive  e  ag- 
gressive, aveva  abbandonato  piti  che  volentieri  a 
queste  forze  neutre  la  rappresentanza  dei  suoi  valori 
spiritnali;  tanto  pi6  che  sul  clero  secolare,  alto  o 
basso  che  fosse,  non  poteva  fare  molto  affidamento, 
ligio  come  era,  sin  dall'epoca  delle  investiture,  ai 
poteri  civili  regionali  e  nazionali.  Ma  negli  ultimi 
secoli,  e  soprattutto  dopo  la  vittoria  della  borghe- 
sia,  la  laicizzazione  degli  stati  e  le  lotte,  quanda 
non  anche  le  persecuzioni,  orientarono  sempre  piii 
decisamente  —  come  abbiam  gi^  detto  —  Tepisco- 
pato  e  i  chierici  minori  verso  Roma,  unica  super- 
stite  potenza  tutelatrice  dei  loro  diritti.  E  la  Curia,, 
naturalmente,  ne  approfittd  per  legarseli  con  vin- 
coli  d'assoluta  dipendenza.  Ricondotta  dai  succes- 
sivi  scacchi  subiti  in  campo  politico  su  un  terreno 
di  ambizibni  pih  propriamente  religiose,  la  Chiesa 
cont6  sul  clero  secolare  come  suUa  sua  milizia  re* 
golare,  abbandonando  ai  religiosi  compiti  secondari 
di  copertura  o  di  affiancamento. 

La  riscossa  degli  ordini  e  delle  congregazioni,. 
definitasi  in  questi  ultimi  anni  come  movimenta 
di  autorifbrma  in  funzione  di  quella  piti  ampia  a 
cui  convogliare  I'intera  organizzazione  ecclesiastical 
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doveva   fatalmente   suscitare   serie    apprensioni   nei^ 
circoli  vaticani. 

La  diana  era  stata  data,  un  anno  e  mezzo  fa, 
da  un  articolo  di  padre  Lombard!  sulla  Civilta  Cat- 
tolica,  L'appello  perd  era  piuttosto  vago  e  non  sol- 
lev6  obbiezioni.  Quando  invece  si  espressero  piu 
decise  e  precise  volenti  d'azione,  la  Curia  fu  abilis- 
sima  neirappropriarsele,  facendosi  subito  promotri- 
ce  e  organizzatrice  d'un  convegno  airuopo.  L'ini- 
ziativa  fu  fervorosamente  acclamata  dagli  incauti, 
ma  non  appena  inizi6  a  realizzarsi,  il  gioco  fu 
palese  anche  ai  piii  ingenui.  I  primi  equivoci  affio- 
rarono  a  proposito  dell'epiteto  con  cui  si  convenne 
di  denominare  il  Congresso.  Mentre  lo  stesso  car- 
dinal Micara,  che  lo  presiedette,  disse  nel  sue  di- 
scorso  di  apertura,  ch'esso  mirava  alio  studio  e  alia 
preparazione  «  di  un  rinnovamento  di  quelli  che 
h  convenuto  chiamare  gli  stati  di  perfezione  rico- 
nosciuti  dalla  Chiesa  »,  praticamente  la  denomina- 
zione  definitiva  fu  quella  di  Congresso  d'aggiornor 
menio  o  di  «  settimana  di  studi  ».  I  pi^  intelligent! 
fiutarono  subito  Tinsidia  e  pensarono  con  raccapric- 
cio  d'essere  stati  convitati  n^  piti  n^  meno  che  a 
una  sterile  accademia. 

Ma  quali  competenze  avrebbe  avuto  un  congres- 
so di  piii  di  1500  religiosi  intervenuti  da  tutte  le 
parti  del  mondo  a  rappresentare  oltre  150  forme 
d'associazione?  Anche  a  questo  riguardo  le  illu- 
sioni  non  durarono  oltre  le  48  ore.  Infatti,  nella 
mattinata  del  terzo  giomo,  il  segretario  della  Con- 
gregazione  in  persona,  padre  Larraona,  disse  senza 
eufemismi  e  molto  rudemente  che  il  congresso  non 
doveva  essere  considerato  come  un  concilio  eccle- 
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stico  con  poteri  legislativi  o  come  rappresentante 
k  S.  Congregazione  dei  religiosi  sotto  i  cUi  auspici 
era  stato  convocato :  esso  aveva  il  solo  compito  di 
informare  e  di  informarsi,  di  mettere  a  fuoco  i 
problemi  del  momento  sotto  tutti  gli  aspetti,  di 
studiare  e  suggerire  le  possibili  vie  di  adattamento 
in  inodo  da  ottenere  i  massimi  risultati :  sarebbe  poi 
spettato  alia  Sacra  Congregazione  vagliare  e  utiliz- 
zare  il  prezioso  materiale  fomito.  Di  fatto,  data  la 
colluvie  congestionata  e  massiccia  delle  relazioni 
(5  al  mattino  e  3  al  pomeriggio),  le  discussioni  ge- 
nerali  con  cui  si  chiudeva  ogni  giomata,  erano  ri- 
dotte  al  minimo  e  continuarono  ad  esserlo  anche 
dopo  Taperta  protesta  di  numerosi  intervenuti. 

Occorreva  per6  soprattutto  frustrare  gli  sforzi 
che  le  varie  correnti  avrebbero  tentato  di  fare  pur 
di  giungere  a  qualche  risultato.  Si  decise  perci6  di 
distinguere  il  Congresso  in  tre  parti,  la  prima  de- 
dicata  alio  studio  della  vita  religiosa  e  delle  sue 
forme,  la  seconda  alia  formazione  delle  reclute, 
la  terza  all'apostolato,  lasciando  un  tempo  minimo 
alle  due  ultime  —  le  piiJi  concrete  —  e  dando  il 
massimo  sviluppo  alia  prima,  in  modo  che  i  grossi 
calibri  del  giure  (che  sconvolsero  per6  anche  le 
altre  due  sessioni,  specie  la  seconda)  potessero 
darsi  convegno  per  tomeare  e  bizantineggiare  coi 
loro  cavilli.  Tra  le  loro  assurde  relazioni,  le  poche 
elevazioni  mistiche  o  le  magre  interpretazioni  teo- 
logiche  a  cui  sarebbe  stato  dato  di  far  capolino,  si 
sarebbero  trovate  sfasate  e  stonate.  In  tal  modo  il 
duello  tra  le  due  tendenze  che  s' erano  preparate 
ad  affrontarsi  per  imporre  al  nuovo  volto  spirituale 
della  vita  religiosa  la  propria  fisionomia  —  e  cio^ 
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la   tendenza   contemplativa    (capeggiata   dai 
nicani  e  dai  carmelitani)  e  la  tendenza  atti 
(promossa  dai  gesuiti  e  dai  salesiani)  —  furono 
pedite  di  incrociare  le  armi  da  questi  giocolieri 
«  lettera  che  uccide  lo  spirito  »  immessi  in 
sul    terreno    della    battaglia    dairabilissima    C 
La  quale,  comunque,   lascid  Tonore  delle  armi 
piu  illustri  e  volonterosi  paladini  (Padre  Lombar< 
ad  eserapio,  fu  addirittnra  invitato  a  parlare  coi 
primo  relatore,  ma  con  ci6  anche  abilmente  accan- 
tonato  sin  dairinizio). 

I  promotori  del  Convegno  ebbero  infatti  gran 
cura  nel  distrarre  senza  parere  gli  invitati  dai  mo- 
tivo  fondamentale  che  li  riuniva,  divergendo  la 
loro  attenzione  su  motivi  secondari  e  di  colore.  Cosi 
la  messinscena  coreografica  —  a  parte,  s'intende, 
quella  procurata  dagli  stessi  intervenuti  con  le  fog- 
ge  svarianti  delle  loro  divise  —  fu  curata  con  me- 
ticolosit^  specie  neU'ingaggio  dei  primi  attori  d'o- 
gni  ordine,  scritturati  in  massa,  sia  pure  per  reci- 
tare  delle  particine  linde  e  innocue.  Comunque, 
nonostante  Tingerenza  ossessionante  dei  giuristi,  i 
piii  volonterosi  riuscirono  a  impostare,  sia  pure  co- 
me semplice  suggerimento,  qualche  vitale  riforma 
pratica  (come  quella  che  mira  a  spostare  Tet^  della 
professione  —  cio^  dei  voti  —  per  lo  meno  a  i8 
anni,  dopo  il  liceo  e  non  dopo  I'ex  ginnasio)  o  a 
prospettare  problemi  sociali  tutt'altro  che  indiffe- 
renti  (come  il  trattamento  dei  fratelli  laici  da  parte 
dei  «  padri  »;  trattamento,  asseriva  I'oratore,  spesso 
da  padroni  a  servi).  N^  mancarono,  soprattutto 
sul  tema  deir«  utilizzazione  degli  elementi  del  pro- 
gresso  ))  (auto,  radio,  cinema,  televisione)  degh  in- 
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Lti  coloriti,  quali  sensati  —  come  di  chi  avvis6 
>n  temere  d'aggiornarsi,  badando  tuttavia  a 
cadere  nella  contraddizione  pratica  di  chi  fug- 
il  mondo  e  poi  si  fa  venire  il  mondo  in  casa 
'quali  ottusi  —  come  chi  consigli6,  in  mancanza 
[iomaU  cattolici,  la  lettura  dei  meno  pericolosi 
i  neutrali,  ma  in  nessun  caso  degli  avversari. 
si  and6  piii  in  1^.  Lo  stesso  discorso  del  Pon- 
ice,  il  giorno  deirimmacolata,  non  fu  meno  eva- 
jivo  di  quelli  incomparabilmente  pi^  slavati  e  di- 
luiti  dei  dirigenti  della  Congregazione  tenuti  la 
v'igilia. 

Questo  per  quanto  riguarda  il  sintomatico  Con- 
vegno.  Ma  noi  dobbiamo  parlare  soprattutto  dello 
stato  attuale  dei  religiosi  nella  Chiesa.  Se  si  dovesse 
ascoltar^  Tormai  fatidica  «  eloquenza  delle  cifre  » 
non  si  avrebbe  che  ad  essere  ottimisti,  dato  il  loro 
continuo  e  rigoglioso  succrescere.  La  realty,  invece, 
e  meno  confortante.  E  a  denunciarla  lasciamo  che 
sia  una  voce  autorevole :  quella  di  Vita  Cristiana, 
una  sensibilissima  rivista  di  spirituality  edita  dai 
Domenicani  di  Fiesole.  Facendo  eco  alia  sua  mag- 
giore  consorella  francese,  Vie  Spirituelle^  essa  tfat- 
t6  coraggiosamente  il  problema  in  un  numero  spe- 
ciale  uscito  a  bella  posta  alia  vigilia  del  suddetto 
Convegno  C),  L'articolo  di  fondo  porta  addirittura 
per  titolo:  «  Decadenza  dello  stato  religioso  ».  E  gli 
argomenti,  come  la  documentazione  che  li  accom- 
pagna,  non  lasciano  dubbi  sulla  opportunity  ed  esat- 
tezza  di  quel  titolo  audace.  L'argomento  fondamen- 


(*)  Quel  quademo,  inutile  dirlo,  valse  Tesoiiero  al  diret- 
tore  della  rivista  ihtimato  dalla  Sacra  Congregazione  dei 
Religiosi. 
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tale  riguarda  <(  la  minaccia  contro  il  concetto  stessa 
di  stato  di  perfezione  nella  sua  applicazione  alio 
stato  religioso  »  :  quella  insita  nella  progressiva  sva- 
lutazione  dei  voti  solenni,  dovuta  sia  alia  concor- 
renza  dei  voti  semplici  che  alia  facility  della  di- 
spensa.  Conseguenza:  successo  dei  movimenti  reli- 
giosi  laici  e  crescita  delle  vocazioni  per  il  clero  o 
addirittnra  preferenza  del  celibato  nel  secolo. 

Ma  Taudacia  della  denuncia  vera  e  propria  in- 
comincia  1^  dove  Tautore  deH'articolo  afferma  che 
((  prescindendo  dagli  ordini  di  vita  puramente  con- 
templativa,  oggi  le  comunit^  religiose  sono  in  ge- 
nere  estroverse.  Piu  che  a  farsi  santi  si  pensa  di 
essere  impegnati  a  fare  delPapostolato...  Del  resto 
anche  le  strutture  giuridiche  sembrano  ormai  adat- 
tarsi  a  questo  sfasamento :  le  norme  riguardanti  Tat- 
tivit^  esteriore  hanno  sommerso  i  relitti  di  quelle 
che  furono  un  tempo  le  norme  ascetiche  di  ciascun 
istituto.  Anche  nella  scelta  dei  superiori  non  si  cer- 
cano  piti  dei  direttori  d'anime,  dei  maestri  di  asce- 
tismo;  perch^  le  society  non  sono  concepite  come 
scuole  di  perfezione  cristiana.  Si  cercano  invece  dei 
buoni  e  saggi  amministratori...  ».  E  ancora:  «I1 
claustfum  non  ^  piti  una  barriera  sufl5ciente  per 
difendersi  dall'invasione :  quasi  tutte  le  clausure 
sono  state  yiolate.  Attraverso  la  radio  e  la  stampa 
e  i  contatti  personali,  lo  spirito  del  mondo  filtra 
nei  conventi,  fomentando  Tedonismo,  potenziando 
Tindividualismo  e  scoronando  del  suo  alone  sopran- 
naturale  il  principio  di  autoriJt^  ».  Ma,  oltre  aU'in- 
vasione  del  mondo  nei  conventi,  c'^  Tevasione  dei 
religiosi  nel  mondo.  E  con  un  ardore  che  non  s'im- 
maginerebbe,  se  lo  stesso  autore  non  ce  lo  descri- 
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Tesse  felicemente  cosi :  «  Se  Carlo  Goldoni,  bon'a- 
nima,  tomasse  in  questo  mondo  a  scriver  commedie» 
e  si  trovasse  a  vivere  in  certi  conventi  durante  i 
primi  giomi  d'estate,  forse  ci  darebbe  una  nuova 
edizione  de  «  Le  smanie  della  villeggiatura  ».  In 
genere  i  superiori  lasciano  ampia  liberty  aU'inizia- 
tiva  personale  dei  loro  sudditi :  e  ciascuno  cerca 
di  stabilire  11  programma'  piii  confortevole  e  vario 
per  le  vacanze,  senza  preoccuparsi  eccessivamente 
dei  limiti  della  tradizione  ascetica  della  propria  fa- 
miglia  religiosa.  Si  viaggia,  si  fuma,  si  soggioma 
nei  luoghi  di  villeggiatura,  col  beneplacito  dei  R. 
R.  Superiori  e  con  I'aiuto  di  par^nti  e  amici,  sem- 
pre  nei  piiJi  ampi  limiti  delle  proprie  possibility  ». 

Naturalmente  lo  spirito  di  poverty  subisce,  da 
parte  di  questa  strana  osmosi  d'afiFetti  e  di  interessi 
tra  il  convento  e  il  mondo,  un  intorpidimento  sem- 
pre  pih  paralizzante.  Conventi  sontuosi  con  tutti  i 
superflui  agi  della  vita  borghese  vanno  difiFonden- 
dosi  persino  in  Italia  (tipico  quello  dei  ...  minori 
francescani  in  Roma,  poco  lungi  dal  Vaticano);  ma 
anche  1^  dove  non  si  h  giunti  o  non  si  h  potuto  giun- 
gere  a  tanto,  le  infrazioni  individual  toUerate  o 
consentite  sono  sempre  pit^  numerose :  anzi  «  ^  il 
caso  di  dire  sono  ormai  universali  ». 

A  tutto  ci6  s'aggiungano  le  tipiche  manifesta- 
zioni  d'orgoglio  coUettivo  che  davvero  meritereb- 
bero.  uno  studio  specifico  in  un  saggio  suUa  deca- 
denza  degli  istituti  religiosi.  L'autore  citato  non 
accenna  in  proposito  ai  secolari  dissidii  che  conti- 
nuano  a  separare  e,  peggio,  a  opporre  «  storica- 
mente  »  ordini  delle  stesse  finality  e  tendenze  (co- 
me i  domenicani  e  i  gesuiti)  o  famiglie  uscite  dallo 
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stesso  ceppo  (come  i  minori  e  i  conventual!  france- 
scani).  Sono  pagine  pietose  e,  purtroppo,  non  da 
archivio  ma  anche  di  cronaca  contemporanea.  Ma 
i  rilievi  ch'egli  fa  sono  anche  piii  preziosi  per  la 
loro  originality,  se  non  altro  per  il  profano.  «  Og- 
gi  —  scrive  —  molto  si  opera  e  molto  si  spende 
per  la  difesa  del  prestigio  in  quasi  tutti  gli  istituti 
religiosi.  Basta  osservare  raocanimento  col  quale 
si  lavora  per  le  cause  di  beatificazione  e  di  canoniz- 
zazione.  Ci  si  preoccupa  troppo  di  fare  I'apologia 
<iel  proprio  istituto,  di  raccontare  la  storia  del  pas- 
sato  e  di  compulsare  gli  archivi,  sottraendo  preziose 
energie  alia  furiosa  battaglia  in  cui  si  trova  impe- 
.gnata  la  Chiesa.  Non  parliamo  poi  del  tentative 
di  creare  una  storia  ufficiale^  atta  a  nascondere  le 
pagine  meno  luminose  del  proprio  Ordine  o  della 
propria  Congregazione.  L'orgoglio  di  travestirsi  con 
gli  abiti  della  pia  edificazione,  come  il  demonic  sa 
travestirsi  da  angelo  di  luce.  E  non  si  pensa  che 
la  veritll  non  fa  torto  a  nessuno,  mentre  la  menzo- 
Snsi  ^  sempre  un'ingiustizia,  e  talora  viene  a  tur- 
bare  seriamente  la  carit^.  Sempre  per  il  deprecate 
•orgoglio  coUettivo  si  commette  spesso  Terrore  di 
affrettare  le  nuove  fondazioni,  di  aprire  nuove  case, 
-di  gettare  nel  campo  deU'azione  elementi  troppo 
^ovani  e  impreparati,  esponendoli  temerariamente 
alia  rovina  »,  ecc.  ecc. 
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Un  particolare  molto  significativo  attir6  Tatten- 
zione  di  tutti,  profani  e  no,  in  occasione  del  ricor- 
dato  Congresso  del  HeligiosL  L'assenza  cio^  deUe 
religiose,  che  furono  invece  soUecitate  ad  affollare 
ogni  mattina  la  chiesa  di  S,  Ignazio  per  invocare 
iumi  sui  lavori  ( !)  dell*assemblea  che  le  teneva  sde- 
gnosamente  escluse.  D'aocordo  die  nessun  potere 
d'ordine  soUeva  le  religiose  al  di  sofpra  del  ceto  dei 
semplici  fedeli,  ma  ^  anche  un  fatto  che  la  loro 
particolare  consacrazione  a  Dio  le  situa  in  una  po- 
sizione  che  fu  senipre  ritenuta  di  favore  e  di  privi- 
legio  sio  dalia  Chiesa  apostolica.  Eppure  sino  al- 
Tepoca  modarna  gU  ordini  religiosi  femminili  fu- 
rono  pochi  e  scarsamente  diffusi,  oltre  che  social- 
mente  inefficienti.  Fu  con  le  congregazioni  del  Cin- 
qnecento,  indirizzate  soprattutto  a  scopi  caritativi, 
che  Peleraento  feniminile  comincid  a  traboccare  nel- 
le  istituzioni  religiose  sin  quasi  a  raggiungere,  come 
al  uostri  tempi,  cifre  iperboliche.  I^e  forme  di  vita 
claustrali  sopravvissero^  ma  sempre  pitt  stentata- 
mente,  soffocate  quasi,  quando  non  soppiantate, 
dalle  dinamiche  organizzazioni  moderne.  Dapprima 
prevalsero,   come   si   ^  detto,   le   attivit^   caritative 
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(ospedaliere,  per  lo  piii),  poi,  ma  n^^^  france-  ^ 
mente  (in  projporzioni  cospicue)  quelle  cTflP  ^a- 
mento.  Gli  ultimi  anni,  anzi,  hanno  visto  assoda- 
zioni  femminili  lasciare  persino  I'abito  religioso 
per  dedicarsi  a  un  apostolato  di  piii  sicura  penetra- 
zione  sociale  (da  noi,  sin  dal  iq2i,  la  sezione  fern- 
minile  della  Compagnia  di  San  Paolo).  II  ritmo 
quasi  frenetico  dell'azione  apostolica  port6  per6 
neirultimo  mezzo  secolo  a  eccessi  gravissimi  di 
improvvisazione  tecnica.  Un  ingenuo  pneumatismo 
faceva  ritenere  che  una  volta  compiuto  il  noviziato 
religioso  (periodo  biennale  consacrato  a  esclusive 
pratiche  di  pietll),  le  «  prof  esse  »  fossero  natural- 
mente  abili  a  tutti  i  compiti  che  le  sempre  piii  nu- 
merose  f ondazioni  esigevano :  esperte  cuciniere,  an- 
che  se  semplici  sperimentatrici;  infermiere  infalli- 
bili,  anche  se  mediocri  empiriche,  e  persino  maestre 
onniscenti,  anche  se  munite  d'una  semplice  licenza 
elementare... 

La  situazione  h  abbastanza  migliorata  oggi  (gra- 
zie  soprattutto  alia  concorrenza  subita  da  parte  del 
personale  laico),  ma  la  maggior  parte  degli  ordini 
religiosi  femminili  ignora  ancora  la  preparazione 
professionale  dei  suoi  membri  e  li  avventura  spesso 
nelle  diverse  specializzazioni  nelle  condizioni  d'tma 
paurosa  verginitll.  Tuttavia  la  cultura  religiosa  h 
ancora  il  settore  in  cui,  per  quanto  sembri  impos- 
sibile,  le  religiose  lasciano  piii  a  desiderare.  Confon- 
dendo  molto  grossolanamente  semplicistiche  nozioni 
ascetiche  e  le  vaghe  formulazioni  dogmatiche  assi- 
milate nelle  meditazioni  del  noviziato  con  un  au- 
tentico  sapere  teologico  e  morale,  esse  si  onerano 
spesso  d'insegnamenti  che  soltanto  la  loro  ingenoa 
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presunzione  spiega  come  possano  accoUarsi.  Senza 
riferirsi  al  vero  e  (proprio  insegnamento  religioso 
nelle  scuole,  bastano  a  provarlo  la  preparazione  dei 
fanciuUi  alia  prima  comunione  e  alia  cresima.  Guai 
poi  se  si  dovesse  trarre  in  esame  i  metodi  con  cui 
le  religiose  tengono  di  solito  pensionati  e  coUegi. 
La  situazione  di  maggior  regresso  in  cui  si  tro- 
vano  le  congregazioni  religiose  femminili  h  sopra- 
tutto  quella  relativa  ai  paesi  latini,  ai  paesi  ciod 
in  cui  esse  hanno  la  maggior  diffusione  (a  tutt'oggi). 
Una  riforma  (sopratutto  per  quelle  congregazioni 
antiche  legate  a  regole  superatissime  e  dal  cui  giogo 
non  riescono  o,  altrettanto  spesso,  non  vogliono  li- 
berarsi)  sarebbe  quanto  mai  ausjpicabile.  Invece 
sino  a  questo  momento  non  se  ne  ha  il  pi^  lontano 
sentore.  La  recentissima  costituzione  apostolica 
Sponsa  Christi,  imposta  d'autoritSi  da  Pio  XII,  trat- 
ta  sopratutto  dei  problemi  dei  superstiti  ordini  delle 
claustrali,  a  cui  finalmente  ^  concessa  una  mitiga- 
zione  delle  barbare  regole  d'isolamento  in  cui  sinora 
harino  anacronisticamente  vissuto  e  una  maggior 
apertura  apostolica,   qualora  lo  desiderino. 


Non  abbiamo  sottolineato  senza  intenzione  il 
trattamento  autoritario  dei  religiosi  da  parte  della 
Gerarchia.  Nel  suo  allontanarsi  dalle  origini,  la 
Chiesa  ha  evoluto  in  direzione  completamente  op- 
posta  a  quella  degli  stati.  Quest i,  dalle  forme  asso- 
lute,  son  via  via  passati  a  forme  pit  temperatamente 
0  addirittura  rivoluzionariamente  democratiche :  es- 
sa  da  un  indiscutibile  e  spstanziale  democratismo  a 
forme  sempre  pi^  autoritarie  e  totalitarie.  Secondo 
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S.  Paolo,  vigoroso  assertore  della  gerarchia  e  dello 
spirito  di  disciplina,  Dio  avrebbe  voluto  una  Chiea 
che  fosse,  nella  sua  maturazione,  Topera  stessa  dei 
credenti;  fondata  da  Cristo,  ma  coedificata  dai  fe- 
deli :  il  frutto  insieme  della  loro  preghiera,  del  loro 
amore,  della  loro  azione.  E  perci6  non  Tavrebbe 
costituita  sin  dal  principio  come  qualcosa  di  com- 
pleto  e  di  perfetto,  ben^  come  qualcosa  d'imper- 
fetto  che  realizza  sempre  meglio  se  stesso  secondo 
rideale  preconcepito. 

Sta  di  fatto  che,  in  origine,  la  gerarchia  stessa 
era  in  quakhe  modo  nelle  mani  dei  fedeli,  se  non 
altro  per  il  fatto  ch'essa  risultava  condizionata,  dai 
suoi  gradi  pi^  alti  ai  minimi,  da  elezioni  popolari. 
Senza  dire  che  sino  al  concilio  di  Trento  ed  oltre, 
i  gradi  della  gerarchia  sia  d'ordine  che  di  giurisdi- 
zione  erano  facilmente  aocessibili  ai  laici  persino 
nelle  forme  piii  ingiustificabili  (quelle,  cio^,  in- 
tese  a  favorire  il  gioco  politico). 

II  secolo  XIX,  come  si  h  detto,  vide  Vinizio  del 
piii  grande  aocentramento  e  della  piii  tenace  con- 
centrazione  burocratica  che  mai  la  Chiesa  abbia 
conosciuto  nella  sua  storia.  E  proprio  mentre  la 
crisi  politico-sociale  maturava  negli  stati  rifonne 
sempre  pi^  nettamente  democratiche.  Mentre  cio^ 
in  seno  ai  regimi  civili  il  .popolo  acquistava  presti- 
gio  e  potenza,  nell'ambito  della  Chiesa  esso  veniva 
sempre  piii  respinto  ai  margini,  come  massa  inerte 
e  passiva.  £  vero  che  Tabile  teoria  dell' a  autorit^ 
come  servizio  d'amore  »  cercava  di  coonestare  e 
sopire  le  ripercussioni  di  ima  cosi  estemporanea 
condotta,  ma  la  violenza  del  sopruso  non  poteva 
non  essere  avvertita  dagli  spiriti   piii  sensibih.  H 
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liberalismo  cattolico  francese  d'un  Lacordaire  e 
d'un  Montalembert  (Lamennais  attender^  invano 
una  riabilitazione  ortodossa)  dovette  gettare  fiumi 
d'acqua  nel  suo  vino  aspro  e  vigoroso.  E  quelle 
italiano  d'un  Manzoni  e  d'un  Rosmini  accettd  ad- 
dirittura  d'imbavagliarsi. 

L'evoluzione  irresistibile  della  crisi  sociale  e 
quella  sempre  piii  evidente  dei  regimi  assoluti  di 
cui  era  alleata,  finirono  tuttavia  per  imporre  alia 
Curia  Turgenza  di  prowedimenti  che  fungessero, 
se  non  altro  transitoriamente,  da  palliativi.  Leone 
XIII  seppe  abbandonare  in  parte  (pi^  sul  terreno 
sociale,  in  veritSi,  che  su  quello  politico,  specie  in 
Italia  dove  la  situazione  era  complicata  dalla  «  que- 
stione  romana  »)  la  politica  ottusa  e  confusa  del 
suo  predecessore.  Ma  si  dovette  attendere,  sopra- 
tutto  dopo  rirrigidimento  ostruzionista  provocate 
dal  debole  Pio  X,  Tawento  deirautoritario  Papa 
Ratti  perch^  la  soluzione  fosse  brillantemente  in- 
tuita  quanto  vigor osamente  imposta. 

Sino  alia  caduta  degli  Imperi  Central!  e  specie 
del  cattolicissimo  Impero  d'Austria,  la  Curia  ro- 
mana aveva  nettamente  avversato  i  regimi  popolari 
0  costituzionali  e  sublto  come  una  sgradevole  ma 
fatale  necessity  il  costituirsi  di  forze  politiche  cat- 
toliche  nei  paesi  dov'essi  avevano  preso  il  soprav- 
vento.  A  parte  la  sua  fobiaca  diffidenza  verso  le 
forme  parlamentari  (che  a  loro  volta  Tavevano  ri- 
cambiata  con  la  piii  decisa  awersione  sino  a  perse- 
guitarla  apertamente),  i  partiti  stessi  che  afiFerma- 
vano  di  ispirarsi  alle  sue  dottrine  erano  coalizioni 
troppo  autonome  e  lontane  dal  suo  influsso.  D'altra 
parte,  i  vari  non  expedii  erano  finiti  in  autentiche 
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catasfrofi.  Inoltre  la  vittoria  dei  regimi  totalitari 
non  permetteva  piii  di  ritomare  sulle  posizioni  or- 
mai  perdute.  Occorrevano  dei  cavalli  di  Troia  piu 
duttili  e  facilmente  manovrabili  dei  partiti.  In  im 
mondo  che  quasi  d'incanto  aveva  assistito  alia 
laicizzazione  di  tutte  le  fonne  della  vita  sociale 
e  all'assottigliamento  pih  impressionante  delle  file 
del  clero  e  delle  perseguitate  congregazioni  religiose 
non  si  poteva  che  tomare  a  far  leva  sui  laici. 

Pio  XI,  che  sino  alia  fine  del  suo  episcopate 
milanese  era  stato  (in  opposizione  dichiarata  col 
suo  predecessore,  il  card.  Ferrari)  un  nemico  irri- 
ducibile  delle  forme  preesistenti  delFAzione  Cat- 
tolica,  una  volta  giunto  al  soglio  romano,  mut6 
quasi  improvvisamente  gusti  e  predilezioni.  L*A- 
zione  Cattolica  divenne,  a  suo  dire,  la  pupilla  dei 
suoi  occhi  e  contro  gli  attriti  piii  ostinati  della  stessa 
Curia  romana  la  impose  al  mondo  intero.  Egli  in- 
fatti  vi  aveva  genialmente  intuito  il  mezzo  ideale 
per  attivizzare  i  laici  cattolici  facendone  le  longae 
manus  del  clero  dissanguato,  trattenendoli  per6 
nello  stesso  tempo  in  un*orbita  prettamente  reli- 
giosa  dov'essi  non  avrebbero  potuto  aspirare  ad 
autonomie  intemperanti  quando  non  troppo  perico- 
lose  alia  Chiesa.  A  tempo  opportuno,  tali  fonna- 
zioni  di  61ite,  debitamente  plasmate,  avrebbero 
anche  potuto  mutarsi  in  movimenti  politici  o  para- 
politici,  conservando  per6  dei  legami  sempre  saldi 
con  la  gerarchia  romana. 

I  precedenti  storici  della  coUaborazione  del  lai- 
cato  al  clero  furono  facilmente  raocolti  sin  dalle 
scarse  testimonianze  sulla  Chiesa  primitiva  e  quelli 
teologici  ancor  pii5i  facilmente  apprestati  sulla  base 
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sopratutto  del  pensiero  relativo  alia  concezione  del- 
la  Chiesa  come  Corpo  Mistico  del  Cristo  e  all'inser- 
zione  vitale  in  esso  di  tutti  i  fedeli  mediante  i  sa- 
cramenti  del  battesimo  e  della  cresima.  E  TAzione 
Cattolica  fu  definita  ufficialmente  dallo  stesso  Pon- 
tefice  come  «  la  partecipazione  del  laicato  cattolico 
all'^postolato  gerarchico  della  Chiesa  w. 

Uno  studio  specifico  suU'Azione  Cattolica  verr^ 
offerto  da  un  altro  coUaboratore  in  un  prossimo  vo- 
Itune  di  questa  coUana  e  non  vale  quindi  la  pena  di 
dilungarcisi  qui.  Basti  dire  che,  dopo  Taccentramen- 
to  curiale  del  secolo  scorso  e  la  riforma  del  clero 
condotta  nel  primo  quarto  del  presente,  nessun  av- 
venimento  k  stato  di  maggior  importanza  nella  sto- 
ria  contemporanea  della  Chiesa  quanto  quello  del  ri- 
conoscimento  ufficiale  dei  movimenti  d'Azione  Cat- 
tolica (sorti,  per  precisione  storica,  negli  ultimi  de- 
cenni  del  secolo  scorso  per  impulso  di  alcuni  laici 
intraprendenti,  ma  a  carattere  sostanzialmente  ari- 
stocratico  di  circolo  o  di  confratemita) .  A  Pio  XI 
—  indubbiamente  il  pontefice  piti  grande,  sinora, 
del  secolo  —  basterebbe  questa  iniziativa  per  giu- 
stificargli  im  giudizio  tanto  favorevole. 

Un  autentico  storico,  tuttavia,  non  pu6  accon- 
tentarsi  della  scorza  della  cronaca,  ma  deve  aflfron- 
tare  tale  awenimento  nella  sua  vera  portata.  Per- 
chh  esso  fu  soprattutto  tm*abilissima  trovata  del  pon- 
tefice milanese  per  secondare  lo  spirito  dei  tempi, 
senza  per6  correggere  sostanzialmente  I'indirizzo 
ereditato  dai  suoi  predecessori.  In  reaM,  infatti, 
rinserzione  del  laicato  cattolico  nell'attivit^  apo- 
stolica  (non  d'ordine  n^  di  giurisdizione)  della  ge- 
rarchia,  si  risolve  tutta  ed  esclusivamente  in  funzio- 
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ne  di  quest'ultima.  L,e  varie  riforme  degli  statuti 
TA.  C.  lo  atte:itano  inconfutabilmente.  L'elite  6i 
laicato,  militando  nelle  file  dell* A.  C,  viene  infatf 
allineata  come  forza  complementare  sul  fronte  de 
clero  minore  e  usata  specialmente  come  avanguaf 
dia  di  penetrazione  nelle  forze  neutre  od  ostili, 
tut  to  beneficio  dei  piani  tattici  della  Curia. 

A  questo  punto,  se  lo  spazio  lo  consentisse, 
dovrebbe  dar  tutto  il  rilievo  che  si  meritano  all< 
due  correnti  che  dagli  inizi,  si  pu6  dire,  contrasta' 
no  in  seno  all'A.  C.  di  tutti  i  paesi,  ma  special 
mente  del  nostro.  E  cio^  la  corrente  ascetico-a] 
stolica  e  quella  attivista-politicante.  La  prima,  ch< 
vede  TA.  C.  impegnata  qualitativamente  su  un  cam 
po  di  formazione  religiosa  e  morale  dei  suoi  mem 
bri  e  di  coloro  che  sono  oggetto  del  suo  apostolato;! 
la  seconda,  che  mira  eminentemente  a  un'afferma 
zione  religioso-politica  restauratrice  di  ideali  che  si 
potrebbero  definire  neoguelfi.  Teoricamente  la  pri- 
ma t  avallata  dalla  totalitSi  dei  documenti  ponti- 
fici,  ma  alia  seconda  non  mancano  le  enunciazioni 
ambigue  contenute  negli  stessi  testi  e  le  sollecita- 
zioni  pill  o  meno  guardinghe  che  la  confortano  dal- 
I'alto  a  proseguire  nelle  sue  ambizioni.  fi  ovvio  che 
soltanto  la  prima  forma  h  veramente  evangelica  e 
accettabile  da  un  vero  cristiano,  la  seconda  essendo 
stata  in  anticipo  denunciata  e  rinunciata  da  Cristo 
(«  II  mio  regno  non  h  di  questo  mondo  »).  Ma  h 
anche  una  reaM  che  attualmente  la  seconda,  spe- 
cie in  Italia,  ha  il  sopravvento  e  minaccia,  soprat- 
tutto  dopo  le  gih  recenti  e  dannosissime  contanri- 
nazioni  col  mondo  politico,  quel  che  di  buono  era 
stato  ottenuto  precedentemente  dalla  prima, 
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L,'A.  C.  comunque  ^  la  piii  grande  illusione  che 
la  gerarchia  abbia  ofFerto  al.  laicato  fedele  in  cam- 
bio  di  quanto  riusci  a  sottrarle  nel  corso  d'interi 
secoli.  Perch^,  qual'^  in  effetti  la  sua  parte  attiva 
in  seno  alia  Chiesa?  quale  la  sua  vera  influenza? 
Nonostante  il  suo  notevole  apporto  e  la  sua  piii 
intima  coUaborazione,  la  «  base  »  non  ha  sino  ad 
oggi  riottenuto  un  solo  degli  antichi  diritti  e  mai 
come  oggi  sa  d'irrisione  parlare  di  quel  «  sensus 
Ecclesiae  w  che,  come  nei  primi  secoli,  dovrebbe 
avere  il  suo  peso  neirapprofondimento  della  verity 
religiosa  e  morale.  Forse  tutto  quelle  che  ha  otte- 
nuto  h  stato  di  poter  recentemente  rinnovare,  sia 
pur  in  diyerso  stile,  con  o  senza  baschi  mooocolori, 
alcune  turistiche  marce  su  Roma  di  vietata  memo- 
ria  —  oppure  di  vociferare  in  piazza  S,  Pietro  du- 
rante alctmi  imperdonabili  discorsi  di  stonato  stile 
demagogico  e  di  tono  bassamente  coiniziesco. 

Ma  passiamo  dalle  persone  alle  opere. 
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II  significato  della  Chiesa  nel  mondo  h  anzitutto 
—  come  tutti  sanno  —  una  testimonianza  alia  Ve- 
ritSi  e  in  Tin  secondo  tempo  ima  vivificazione  dei 
suoi  membri  nello  spirito  della  Verity. 

EVANGEI.I2ZAZI0NE     E     TEOLOGIA 

Al  suo  primo  compito  Cristo  Tinizid  invitandola 
alia  predicazione.  AU'apostolato  della  parola,  cio^. 
Non  alia  retorica  della  parola,  ma  aU'entusiasmo 
della  parola :  alia  fede  dichiarata  e  comunicata,  di- 
fesa  ed  esaltata  mediante  la  parola.  Personalmente 
lo  stesso  Cristo  non  voile  scriver  nulla  e  tutto  il 
suo  magistero  fu  un'improvvisazione  spontanea 
quanto  profonda,  fervida  quanto  intima. 

E,  come  Cristo,  i  suoi  discepoli  non  fecero  che 
parlare.  Fuor  di  alcuni  memoriali  a  scopo  cateche- 
tico  (i  vangeli),  essi  infatti  non  scrissero  nulla.  Le 
«  Lettere  »  non  sono  degli  scritti  che  materialmen- 
te.  In  reaM  sono  delle  dettature  senza  impegni 
formali,  degli  abbandoni  personali  e  passionali, 
delle  sostituzioni  tormentate  e  frementi  di  parole 
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impossibili    a    scambiarsi,    per    k 
dolce   a  tu  per  tu  deirincontro  fan., 
chevole. 

Gli  apostoli  non  scrissero  mai  dei  trattati.  L'e- 
pistola  agli  ebrei,  Tunico  trattato  del  Nuovo  Testa- 
mento,  6  di  iin  discepolo  di  S.  Paolo,  non  dell'a- 
postolo.  Costui  avrebbe  rabbrividito,  come  davanti 
agli  scritti  degli  scribi  e  dei  maestri  della  Mischna 
e  del  Talmud,  venendo  a  contatto  con  un  qualsiasi 
manuale  modemo  di  teologia. 

Per  secoli  i  successori  degli  apostoli  non  seppero* 
per  fortiina,  scriver  libri.  Quasi  tutta  la  Patrologia 
latina  e  greca  ignora,  anche  nelle  diatribe  pih  con- 
fuse e  vischiose,  anche  nelle  colluttazioni  polemiche 
piii  violente,  anche  nelle  aridity  delle  discettazioni 
bizantine,  Tarte  dello  scrivere.  E  ci6  non  ^  per  nul- 
la contraddetto  dal  fatto  che  molti  dei  suoi  autori 
siano  dei  classici  passati  nella  storia  delle  lettere. 
Essi  potevano  anche  essere  dei  grammatici  eccezio- 
nali,  dei  retori  famo^i,  dei  dialettici  temutissimi . 
ma  i  loro  libri  sono  sopratutto  confessioni  di  fede, 
testimonianze  vive  e  sofFerte  alia  Verity,  appelH  ac- 
corati  «  cattivanti  alia  sua  sequela.  Per  ultimo  sol- 
tanto,  e  come  per  caso,  dei  libri.  E  mai,  a  dire  il 
vero,  libri  furono  scritti  con  tanta  nonctiranza  per 
Tequilibrio  delle  parti,  disturbati  da  tanti  excursuSy 
variati  con  tanti  toni.  Oggi,  di  questi  libri,  persino 
gli  scrittori  cristiani,  ad  eccezione  di  pochi  santi 
(i  santi,  anche  quelli  che  parlano  molto,  scrivono 
di  solito  pochissimo)  o  di  pochi  grandi  spiriti  (come 
un  Bloy  e  un  P^guy),  han  perso  finanche  la  capa- 
city d*imitazione.  Ebbene,  la  caratteristica  comune 
di   tutte  queste   opere   k  di   essere   improvvisate  e 
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imfm.  ancora,  uD«»'da  un'ispirazione  incalzante,   in 
una  parola:  parlate. 

I/a  Verity  religiosa,  infatti,  non  entra  in  pericolo 
che  quando  h  scritta.  Perch^  allora  diventa  obbiet- 
tiva,  anonima,  morta.  E  non  c'^  maggior  sacrilegio 
che  trasforaiare  in  formule  sillogistiche  o  ginridiche 
la  fresca  ardenza  e  la  tumultuosa  immediatezza  del 
dialogo  Dio-io  che  ^  Tessenza  della  religione.  Non 
si  pu6  avvicinare  il  fuoco  senza  accendersene.  E 
non  si  pud  parlar  di  Dio  senza  uscir  di  sh.  Far  della 
dialettica  su  Dio  h  possibile  soltanto  dopo  averlo 
ridotto  a  tin'idea  fredda  ed  esanime :  dopo  averlo 
ucciso.  E  farla  sulk  sua  rivelazione  k  altrettanto 
criminoso :  «  un  messaggero  —  ha  scritto  Chester- 
ton —  non  fantastica  su  quel  che  il  messaggio  possa 
essere,  e  non  discute  su  quello  che  dovrebbe  essere; 
egli  lo  consegna  qual'6;  non  h  ima  teoria  o  una 
fantasia,  ma  un  fatto  »,  Perci6  sosteniamo  che  la 
teologia  scolastica,  nei  suoi  eccessi,  h  stata  il  tra- 
dimento  piiJi  grande  del  precetto  di  Cristo :  «  an- 
date,  predicate!  ». 

II  lettore  non  s'attender^  certo,  a  questo  punto, 
una  disanima  completa  dei  torti  della  teologia.  Sa- 
rebbe  troppo  lungo  e  impegnativo.  Tanto  piii  che 
non  ci  sentiamo  afiFatto  di  passare  per  dei  ciechi 
iconoclasti.  Ma  sta  di  fatto  che,  come  Termeneu-- 
tica  biblica  ha  quasi  soltanto  dissezionato  e  steri- 
lizzato  la  Bibbia  e  i  Vangeli,  la  teologia  dogma- 
tica  ha  quasi  esclusivamente  scomposto  e  mummi- 
ficato  la  rivelazione.  In  realty  essa  ha  finito  soprat- 
tutto  per  sopire  e  tacitare  nell'uomo  il  senso  del 
mistero.  Valgono  anche  per  la  teologia  queste  pa- 
role   che   E.    Mounier   scriveva   a   proposito    delle 
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realty  spirituali  e  del  loro  culto  ^.^lan- 

niamo  Tidea  chiara;  h  ancora  la  miglior  garanzia 
contro  il  confusionismo  e  il  fako  misticismo,  e 
inoltre  rende  molti  servigi  alio  scienziato  e  al  ma- 
tematico.  Non^iciamo  che  Tidea  chiara  ^  Tidea 
superficiale.  Nella  maggior  parte  dei  casi,  senza 
dubbio.  Ma  pu6  sprigionarsi  a  una  certa  profon- 
ditli  e  la  si  trova  a  tutti  i  livelli :  la  sua  chiarezza 
non  h  altro  che  semplificazione,  viatico  provvisorio 
tra  due  ignoranze.  Circoscrivere  un  pensiero  non 
significa  esaurirlo;  trqppi  difensori  dello  ^irituale 
si  isteriliscono  per  questa  facilitll.  Spiegare  il  com- 
plesso  riducendolo  al  semplice  significa  quasi  sem- 
pre  spiegare  secondo  rimmaginazione,  meccanica- 
mente,  fabbricando  e  scomponendo.  La  spiegazione 
spirituale,  invece,  ^  per  noi  una  spiegazione  del 
semphce  per  mezzo  del  complesso,  una  spiegazione 
del  semplice  nel  complesso,  quindi  sempre  una 
spiegazione  ricorrendo  al  pi^  oscuro,  al  piA  miste- 
rioso,  al  pii!i  diflScile.  L'atto  stesso  di  soddisfazione 
dello  spirito  vien  ridotto  nella  spiegazione  in  insod- 
disfazione...  II  mistero  non  vale  per  la  sua  oscu- 
rit^,  come  credono  generalmente  sia  quelli  che 
parteggiano  per  esso  come  i  suoi  oppositori,  ma 
perch^  ^  il  sintomo  diffuso  di  una  realtiL  pih  ricca 
delle  chiarezze  troppo  immediate.  La  sua  digniti 
sta  tutta  nella  sua  positivita  diffusa,  in  quella  pre- 
senza  che  esso  enuncia  »  C),  Menomare  il  senso  del 
mistero  significa  recidere  neU'uomo  la  radice  stessa 
della  sua  religiosity.   Una  religione-filosofia  o,  me- 


(^)  V.  Rivoluzione  personalista  e  comunitaria^  tr.  it.  nelle 
Ed.    Comunit^,    1949,   p.    71. 
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glio  ancora,  una  religione  filosofica  (cioS  degradata 
a  filosofia  —  nel  primo  caso,  la  filosofia  sarebbe 
assurta  a  religione)  non  pu6  risolversi  che  in  una 
parodia  della  religione.  Di  qui  la  nocivitll  della 
teologia. 

Dopo  di  che  dire  che,  per  di  pid,  essa  costi- 
tuisce  uno  spreco  inutile  di  energie  pu6  sembrare 
superfluo.  Ma  in  fondo  si  tratta  d'una  dimostra- 
zione  concreta  e  non  dialettica :  pi^  perspicua, 
quindi,  per  la  maggior  parte  dei  lettori.  Si  osservi, 
per  esempio,  il  primo  settore  della  teologia :  Tapolo- 
getica.  Come  si  sa,  essa  si  sforza  di  dimostrare  la 
necessity  della  religione  e  la  realty  storica  della 
rivelazione  cristiana  e  della  fondazione  della  Chie- 
sa.  Ebbene,  questa  scienza  propone  ed  impone  un 
suo  curriculum  esclusivo  per  giungere  alia  fede 
respingendone  qualsiasi  altro  ambisse  a  sostituirlo. 
E  non  vale  che  Tesperienza  dei  piii  noti  convertiti 
lo  dimostri  tutt'altro  che  unico  e  necessitante  (ver- 
rebbe  anzi  da  dire:  quasi  eccezionale) .  La  Chiesa 
continua  ostinatamente  a  difenderlo,  confondendo 
come  necessari  presupposti  di  fede  (per  es.,  Tade* 
sione  previa  al  miracolo  e  alle  profezie)  quelle  che^ 
nelk  crisi  spirituali  dei  convertiti  non  sono  che 
le  conseguenze  della  loro  adesione  alia  fede. 

Ma  una  prova  ancor  piii  convincente  e  risonante 
^  quella  offerta  dalla  storia  del  processo  di  lievita- 
zione  operato  nel  mondo  dal  cristianesimo.  Possono 
sembrare  paradossali  le  citazioni  che  stiamo  per 
fare,  ma  si  converr^  della  loro  obiettivitll  dalla 
seriet^  scientifica  oltre  che  dalla  notoria  ortodossia 
deU'autore  a  cui  risalgono:  J.  Maritain.  Eccole: 
«  Non  ^  nelle  altezze  della  teologia,  ma  nelle  pro- 
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^,:6ndi^  della  coscienza  profana  e  dell'esistenza  pro- 
fana  ehe  agisce  il  cristianesimo  cosi  inteso,  pren- 
dendo  talvolta  forme  eretiche  e  perfino  di  rivolta» 
in  cui  sembra  rinnegarsi,  come  se  i  frammenti  spez- 
zati  della  chiave  del  paradiso,  cadendo  nella  nostra 
vita  di  miseria  e  tmendosi  in  lega  con  i  metalli 
della  terra,  riuscissero  pih  della  pura  essenza  del 
metallo  celeste  ad  attivare  la  storia  del  mondo. 
Non  d  stato  concesso  a  dei  credenti  integralmente 
fedeli  al  dogma  cattolico,  ma  bensi  a  dei  raziona- 
listi,  di  proclamare  in  Francia  i  diritti  dell'uomo  e 
del  cittadino,  a  dei  pnritani  di  dare  in  America 
Tultimo  colpo  alio  schiavismo,  a  dei  comunisti  atei 
di  abolire  in  Russia  Tassolutismo  del  profitto  pri- 
vato  »  C).  «  La  democrazia  h  minacciata,  anch'essa, 
nella  sua  stessa  esistenza,  e  dagli  stessi  nemid 
{dello  spirito  cristiano).  Sebbene  la  sua  origine  sia 
evangelica,  sebbene  essa  derivi  da  quell'azione  di 
stimolo  nascosto  di  cui  ho  gi^  parlato,  attraverso 
cui  il  cristianesimo  vivifica  oscuramente  la  storia 
terrena,  t  nondimeno  alleandosi  a  ideologic  erronee 
e  a  tendenze  aberranti  che  essa  ha  fatto  la  sua 
apparizione  nel  mondo  »  C), 

Non  per  questo  vogliamo  dire  che  Tabolizione 
delle  discipline  teologiche  sia  inderogabile  per  una 
proficua  riforma  della  Chiesa.  Anch*esse  adempio- 
no  a  una  precisa  funzionalitll,  benefica  e  feconda  a 
patto  che  se  ne  limitino  gli  eccessi  e  se  ne  tempe- 
rino  e  adeguino  i  metodi.  La  dogmatomania  non  h 
certo   il   parto   piii   felice   della   teologia   cattolica. 


(*)  V.   Cristianesimo  e  Democrazittt  tr.   it.   nelle  Ed.i  Co- 
muniti,   1950,   p.   31. 
(«)  Op.   cit.,   p.    33. 
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I/'intemperailza  dei  teologi  cattolici  t  stata  anche 
mh  fatale  di  quella  degli  esegeti  biblici  protestanti. 
E  tutt'e  due  non  ban  fatto  che  coartare  lo  slancio 
religioso  che  h  ben  altro  d'un  pnirito  meningico  o 
d'una  chinirgia  di  testi  sacri.  Una  «  dotta  igno- 
ranza  »  pu6  essere  paradossalmente  il  culmine  della 
felidlii  filosofica,  ma  t  certo  la  conditio  sine  qua 
non  dello  stimolo  religioso.  Credere  e  sapere  sono 
contraddittori,  sopratutto  se  si  esaurisce  il  credere 
in  una  volutti  di  conoscenza.  Dio  k  sopratutto 
Amore.  Anche  VeritSi,  certo.  Ma  irraggiungibile. 
Nell'Amore,  invece,  egli  h  totalmente  aperto  e  pe- 
netrabile. 


Che  dire  poi  di  certe  intransigenze  filosofiche 
della  Chiesa?  Che  per  salvaguardare  la  veritll  rive- 
lata  essa  si  sia  fennata  al  tomismo,  sia  pur  legger- 
mente  aggiomato,  h  im  po'  troppo.  Lo  lamentava 
pubblicamente,  non  k  molto,  un  filosofo  italiano, 
M.  F.  Sciacca,  noto  anch'egli  per  la  sua  scrupolosa 
ortodossia,  ricordando  un'insinuazione  di  G.  Gentile 
a  un  rosminiano  {«  crede  Lei  che  se  Antonio  Rosmi- 
ni  fosse  oggi  vivo,  le  autoritll  ecclesiastiche  consen- 
tirebbero  che  egli  insegnasse  teologia  in  una  Uni- 
versity di  Stato?  »).  «  Ecco  il  punto  della  questione. 
Ancora  oggi  la  Teologia  naturale  non  si  pu6  insegna- 
re  se  non  secondo  tm  determinato  sistema  filosofico, 
detto  tomista,  tomista  secondo  il  tomismo  o  alcune 
interpretazioni  della  filosofia  di  S.  Tommaso,  che,  a 
mio  awiso,  non  ne  escludono  altre  e  non  inter- 
pretano  il  vero  (o  tutto)  spirito  del  pensiero  del 
Dottore    AngeUco:    spirito    agostiniano,    anche    se 
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espresso  con  vocabolario  aristotelico^)>^  E  si  do- 
mandava :  «  £  possibile  che  oggi  si  possa  riavere, 
proprio  per  il  bene  della  nostra  causa,  quella  liherih 
nell'oriodossia^  che  si  ebbe  nel  Medioevo?  Cioe, 
perch^  non  si  pu6  insegnare  Teologia  naturale  (che 
h  scienza  filosofica)  secondo  il  punto  di  vista  ago- 
stiniano,  rosminiano,  ecc.  sempre,  s'intende,  den- 
tro  Tortodossia?  O  che  il  cattolicesimo  s'identifichi 
proprio  con  il  tomismo?  Forse  che  prima  di  S.  Tom- 
maso  e  del  tomismo  non  vi  son  stati  Cattolicesimo 
e  Teologia  Cattolica? 

«  £  possibile  rendere  questo  insegnamento  vera- 
mente  operante,  cio^  tale  che  interpreti  i  hisogni 
spirituali  del  presenie?  Fino  ad  ora  mi  pare  che 
esso  si  limiti  a  combattere  solo  gli  errori  del  pas- 
sato  o  quelli  del  pensiero  modemo,  soltanto  dal 
punto  di  vista  del  tomismo,  con  scarsissima  atti- 
tudine  ad  interpretare  le  esigenze  della  filosofia  da 
Cartesio  in  poi  e  ad  esprimerle  (dentro  Tortodossia, 
ripeto)  in  un  nuovo  pensiero  cristiano-cattolico,  che 
si  giovi  naturalmente  di  S.  Tommaso,  anche  se 
non  k  tomista  ». 

E  concludeva :  «  Fino  a  quando,  io  credo,  non 
si  siano  poste,  dibattute,  chiarite  e  risolte  queste 
due  questioni,  a  poco  giover^  che  si  tengano  inse- 
gnamenti  di  teologia.  Noi  dobbiamo  fare  in  modo 
di  ((  cristianizzare  »  il  pensiero  moderno,  non  limi- 
tarci  a  contrapporgli,  esteriormente,  una  espressione 
filosofica  non  rinnovata  e  non  rinvigorita  ». 

Ma  questo  k  solo  un  esempio  deU'intransigenza 
metodicamente  usata  dalla  Chiesa  in  quella  che  essa 
stessa  definisce  la  sua  gelosa  protezione  del  deposito 
rivelato.    Infatti,    dopo    averlo    sottoposto    ad   ogni 
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sorta  di  «  trattamenti  »  ed  elaborate  in  un  com- 
plesso  di  proporzioni  fuor  di  misura  gigantesche, 
articolandolo  come  un  codice  intricatissimo  di 
«  tesi )),  essa  lo  va  difendendo  con  una  vigilanza 
che  sembra  confinare  con  la  mania.  In  realty,  la 
quasi  totality  dei  suoi  membri  ignora  persino  Tesi- 
stenza  di  tale  apparato,  ma  guai  aU'incauto  stu- 
dioso  che  s'imbattesse  a  toccare  un  sol  punto  dei 
reticolati  che  lo  proteggono.  Sarebbe  fulminato  al- 
ristante  da  mille  anatemi.  Solo  agli  ignari  la  fe- 
delt^  alia  Chiesa  k  facile.  Pei  dotti  (quasi  ogni  stu- 
dioso  di  materie  teologiche  ha  le  sue  avventure  del 
genere)  essa  costituisce  un  gioco  spesso  incompor- 
tabile.  L,e  censure  e  le  condanne  colpiscono  in- 
discriminatamente  (e  con  conseguenze  spesso  fa- 
taH)  i  meglio  intenzionati  e  zelanti  come  i  piu  fa- 
ciloni  e  azzardati.  Eppure,  spesso  ci6  che  k  stato 
prima  condannato  vien  poi  ammesso,  come  ci6  che 
prima  ^  stato  accolto,  vien  piill  tardi  respinto.  E 
non  importa  che  ovunque  s'incontrino  incertezze 
insuperabili;  Tintransigenza  nel  difendere  le  stesse 
ipotesi  h  egualmente  assoluta.  Inutile  poi  a^fgiun- 
gere  che  la  medesima  linea  di  condotta  ^  applicata 
nei  riguardi  deU'ermeneutica  biblica  e  della  teo- 
logia  morale. 

«  «  « 

Quest'ultima  S  in  buona  parte  guarita  —  e  bi- 
sogna  onestamente  riconoscerlo  —  dalla  febbre  ca- 
sistica  che  Taveva  posseduta  qualche  secolo  fa,  ma 
soltanto  per  cadere  anch'essa  sotto  il  dispotismo 
della  ragione  raziocinante.  II  discorso  della  mon- 
^gna  h  diventato  in  tal  modo  una  selva  fittissima 
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di  teoremi  congeniati  suUa  chiave  di  alcuni  uma- 
nissimi  e  discutibilissimi  principt,  i  quali  servono 
volta  a  volta  ai  vari  autori  per  contraddire  o  appro- 
vare,  per  restringere  o  allargare  il  significato  e  la 
portata  dei'  precetti  evangelici.  Tra  Taltro,  il  ge- 
suitismo  della  morale  cattoHca  ^  ormai  iin  luogo 
comune,  ma  pochi  ne  awertono  tntta  la  sacrilega 
aberrazione,  non  percependo  che  Tessenza  della 
morale  di  Cristo  k  proprio  nel  suo  culto  della  sin- 
cerity. 

Questo  pu6  sembrare  e  in  parte  k  iin  giudizio 
eccessivo,  perch^  evidentemente  troppo  sommario. 
Ora  niente  k  pi6  lontano  da  noi  dal  voler  insinuate 
che  la  teologia  morale  cattolica  sia  intenzionalmente 
un'antitesi  totale  di  quella  evangelica.  Tuttavia  il 
risultato  k,  in  parte,  questo,  sia  per  ramplificazione 
enorme  in  cui  la  precettistica  di  Cristo  k  stata  di- 
luita,  sia  per  certe  tendenze  spurie  che  vi  si  sono 
infiltrate.  Basti  citare,  oltre  al  probabilismo  (d'ori- 
gine  gesuitica),  il  pansessualismo,  tra  i  difetti  per 
eccesso,  e  il  disinteresse  per  i  problemi  della  gin- 
stizia,  tra  quelli  per  difetto. 

La  morale  di  Cristo,  e  persino  quella  paolina, 
erano  senz'altro  una  morale  di  purezza,  ma  non 
certo  una  morale  ossessionata  dal  fatto  del  sesso. 
Cristo  non  ebbe  che  pochi  e  indiretti  accenni  in 
proposito  e  S.  Paolo  s'accontent6  di  alcuni  laco- 
nici  precetti.  La  morale  cattolica,  invece,  specie 
dopo  la  sua  esposizione  in  trattati,  k  risalita  al  pan- 
sessualismo  che  contraddistingue  Tetica  rudimen- 
tale  (ma  non  in  questo  settore,  dov'^  addirittura 
morbosamente  diflFusa  e  minuta)  dei  popoli  primi- 
tivi.   I  trattati   del   de  sexto    (praecepto)   e  del  de 
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matrimonio  s^lio,  nei  corpus  cattolici,  i  piill  farra- 
ginosi;  ma  anche  gH  altri  sono  piinteggiati  da  con- 
tinui  riferimenti  o  trattazioni  de  re  sexuali.  In  que- 
sto  campo  poi  la  casistica  domina  ancora  sino  alle 
forme  piii  grottesche.  Naturalmente,  senza  che 
tante  meticolose  sovrastrutture  abbiano  le  minime 
giustificazioni  nei  testi  sacri.  Piii  gratuite  ancora 
sono  le  attribuzioni  dei  vari  gradi  di  colpevolezza 
alia  vastissima  gamma  delle  trasgressioni  in  re  ve- 
nerea^ superate  solo  in  estrosit^  dai  mille  pre- 
cetti  proibizionistici  (tipico  tra  i  quali  quelle  rela- 
tivo  al  controUo  delle  nascite,  al  cui  impossibile  ri- 
gore  si  tenta  poi  di  owiare  suggerendo  gesuitica- 
mente  la  pratica  del  metodo  Ogino-Knaus).  Ma 
quale  sicuro  fondamento  oflFrono  i  testi  neotesta- 
mentari  alia  stessa  tesi  cattolica  che  si  oppone  al 
divorzio  ? 

Non  meno  grave  h  Taccennata  trascuratezza  che 
nella  prassi  morale  del  clero  e  (per  riverbero)  in 
quella  dei  fedeli  ha  il  settore  della  giustizia.  In 
realtiL  in  ogni  compendio  di  morale  in  uso  nelle 
scuole  teologiche  i  trattati  de  justitia,  sono  ancora 
quasi  identici  a  quelli  in  uso  due  secoli  or  sono : 
ignoranti  cio^  la  maggior  parte  dei  rapporti  eco- 
nomici  sorti  nell'ultimo  secolo  e  specie  negli  ultimi 
decenni.  Come  manca  una  trattazione  adeguata  delle 
(( relazioni  di  lavoro  »,  che  proponga  una  sintesi 
deiretica  del  lavoro,  oggi  tanto  attuale  ed  urgente. 
Quello  che  k  piill  grave,  poi,  k  che  tali  problem! 
siano  rarissimamente  affrontati  dal  pulpito  e,  peg- 
gio  ancora,  che  ne  manchi  assolutamente  (come  lo 
attesta  la  pratica  del  confessionale)  la  coscienza 
nei  fedeli. 
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Per  quanto  riguarda  la  comizione  della  predi-  ^ 
cazione  abbiam  detto  sufficientemente  nel  volu- 
raetto  dedicato  al  Prete,  oggi.  E  altrettanto  per 
quel  che  si  riferisce  ai  metodi  propagandistici  in 
uso  ai  nostri  giorni  nella  prassi  ecclesiastica  e  circa 
il  culto. 

£  quindi  piii  opportune  accennare  qui  all'in- 
fluenza  che  la  Chiesa  tenta  di  esercitare  suUa  cul- 
tura  in  genere.  Presso  i  cattolici  ^  tutt'altro  che 
lontana  Teco  deiraffermazione  d'uno  dei  suoi  piii 
eminenti  vescovi  contemporanei,  il  card.  Suhard 
di  Parigi.  Nella  sua  famosa  pastorale  del  '47  sul- 
VAgonia  della  Chiesa  egli  invoc6  una  nuova  pen- 
tecoste  intellettuale  sul  mondo :  «  £  venuta  I'ora 
—  vi  si  leggeva  —  nella  quale  il  maggior  servizio 
che  si  possa  rendere  alia  Chiesa  e  ai  suoi  figli,  k 
quello  di  comporre  la  «  Somma  cristiana  »  del  mon- 
do che  si  sta  elaborando.  II  piii  grave  errore  in  cui 
potrebbero  cadere  i  cristiani  del  secolo  XX,  Ter- 
rore  che  i  loro  discendenti  non  perdonerebbero  lore 
mai,  sarebbe  il  lasciare  che  il  mondo  si  faccia  e  si 
unifichi  senza  di  essi  —  senza  Dio,  o  contro  di 
Lui  — ;  sarebbe  di  accontentarsi  per  il  loro  aposto- 
lato  di  ricette  e  di  espedienti.  Possa  esser  vanto  del 
nostro  tempo  I'aver  intrapreso  ci6  che  altri  con- 
durr^  a  buon  fine :  un  umanesimo  commisurato  al 
mondo  e  ai  disegni  di  Dio  ».  Grande  e  legittima 
ambizione  che  ha  subito  mobilitato  le  Elites  del- 
rintellettualit^  francese  ed  ha  avuto  anche  larga 
eco  tra  noi  orientando  attivit^  culturali  preesistenti. 
Mentre  infatti  le  Settimane  di  Studio  di  Camaldoli 
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e  in  genere  quelle  (da  essa  diramate)  promosse  dal 
«  Movimento  dei  lyaureati  Cattolici  »  hanno  conti- 
nuato  nella  loro  linea  severa  di  approfondimenti  e 
aggiomamenti  teologici,  gli  Studi  Teologici  per 
Laid,  diffusisi  rapidamente  in  Italia  dopo  la  guer- 
ra  e  ormai  in  atto  in  quasi  tutte  le  citt^  della  pe- 
nisola,  fallito  il  tentative  di  corsi  regolari  di  teo- 
logia,  hanno  spostato  la  loro  attenzione  verso  ten- 
tativi  organici,  anche  se  in  genere  superficiali,  di 
interpretare  cattolicamente  i  vari  problemi  scienti- 
fici  e  tecnici  delFora.  Come  del  resto  awiene,  ma 
con  impegno  molto  piii  serio  e  con  un'organizza- 
zione  molto  piill  complessa  e  ricca,  alia  Summer 
School  di  Friburgo  aperta  nei  mesi  estivi  a  im  va- 
riopinto  pubblico  intemazionak  (la  Hochschule  di 
Bonn  invece  k  ancora  piuttosto  accademica). 

E  quella  indicata  dal  card.  Suhard  S  senza  dub- 
bio  la  vera  direzione  che  I'attivit^  di  pensiero  dei 
cattolici  dovrebbe  perseguire,  in  piena  liberty  di 
lavoro  e  senza  alcuno  spirito  di  settarismo,  (ahim^, 
i  due  difetti  essenziali  e  quasi  sempre  esiziali  dei 
loro  movimenti),  ricordando  che  solo  in  tal  modo 
e  non  per  vie  ufficiali  e  violente  (ah !  Tangustia 
spirituale  delV Humani  generis:  un  autentico  pic- 
colo e  grottesco  Sillabo,  riverbero  quasi  esclusiva- 
mente  di  grette  dispute  fratesche...)  il  lievito  cri- 
stiano  pu6  trasfigurare  il  mondo.  Lo  stesso  cardi- 
nale  ricordava  poi  ci6  che  k  troppo  spesso  dimentica- 
to  dallo  smanioso  dirigisnio  delle  alte  sfere  curiali 
(non  bisogna  ricordare  che  k  im  vescovo  di...  peri- 
feria !),  e  cio^  che  la  Chiesa  «  non  ha  la  missione 
di  risolvere  direttamente  i  problemi  di  ordine  tecni- 
co.   I^ascia  alle  varie  competenze  la  loro  legittima 
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autonomia :  non  si  sposa  a  nessun  sistema  scienti- 
fico,  sociale  o  politico  e  restituisce  i  cristiani  alia  pie- 
na  liberty  delle  loro  scelte  e  delle  loro  ricerche,  le 
quali  hanno  i  loro  metodi  propri  e  il  loro  oggetto 
determinato.  Tale  distinzione  S  indispensabile  onde 
evitare  ogni  confusione  di  «  regni  ».  Non  bisogna 
dunque  attendere  dalla  Chiesa  cid  ch'essa  non  pua 
n^  deve  dare :  essa  anima  tutto,  ma  non  edifica  lei 
la  civilt^i  Ma  ci6  che  non  pu6  fare  essa,  possono 
e  devono  farlo  i  cristiani  ».  La  vera  vittoria  e  il 
vero  trionfo  della  Chiesa,  infatti,  saranno  celebrati 
il  giorno  in  cui  la  sua  presenza  nel  mondo  non 
sar^  quasi  avvertita,  ma  tutto  vivr^  di  lei. 

Pio  XII,  in  uno  dei  suoi  piii  impegnativi  discor- 
si,  ha  tentato  di  distinguere  Tazione  della  Chiesa 
da  quella  dei  vari  imperialismi.  Anche  se  cosi  fosse, 
le  manifestazioni  della  Chiesa  hanno  da  tempo  as- 
sunto  im  carattcre  propagandistico  da  prodotto 
commerciale  che,  a  parte  la  grossolanit^  della  mes- 
sinscena,  h  sopratutto  antievangelico.  D'accordo 
che,  secondo  i  sinottici,  Cristo  ha  detto  che  i  non 
credenti  debbon  vedere  le  buone  opere  dei  suoi  se- 
guaci,  ma  non  certo  per  la  ciarlatanesca  ostentazione 
di  costoro.  E  meschina  h  la  mania  accai)arrazioni- 
stica  dei  geni  che  hanno  illustrato  le  lettere  o  le 
scienze  o  le  arti  —  con  opere  magari  tutt'altro  che 
cattoliche  —  pel  solo  pretesto  d'un  certificato  bat- 
tesimale.  Come  non  si  aggiunge  nessuna  vera  glwa 
alia  Chiesa  con  Tistituzione  d'un'Aocademia  delle 
Scienze,  gesto  d*un  ormai  superato  mecenatismo, 
tanto  piu  in  una  epoca  nemica  a  tutti  i  pantheon 
quanto  entusiasta  per  tutte  le  forme  di  pubblicit^ 
redditizia. 
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AttivitA  caritativa 

Ma  un  orgoglio  di  primati  cultural!  k  ancora 
facilmente  giustificabile.  Un  orgoglio  della  carit^ 
invece,  e  semplicemente  abominevole.  Perch^  non 
si  pu6  essere  superbi  che  per  egoismo  e  non  si  pu6 
amare  che  per  donarsi.  Un  amore  che  insuperbisce 
o  non  ^  mai  stato  amore  o  ^  un  amore  gi^  avviato 
a  corromipersi. 

La  speculazione  propagandistica  della  carit^  ha 
raccolto  le  sue  condanne  piill  feroci  proprio  dalle 
labbra  di  Cristo,  rimproverante  ai  farisei  di  suonar 
la  tromba  nelle  piazze  prima  di  scendervi  a  far 
Telemosina.  Per  parte  loro,  invece,  i  suoi  seguaci 
non  avrebbero  dovuto  far  conoscere  alia  sinistra  il 
dono  fatto  dalla  destra.  I  Vangeli  ci  dicono  indi- 
rettamente  che  tra  i  Dodici  ce  n*era  uno  cui  erano 
affidati  i  denari  destinati  alle  elemosine  dei  poveri, 
ma  non  una  sola  volta  Cristo  vi  k  descritto  mentre 
la  compie.  Gesill  anzi  aveva  persino  pudore  dei  mi- 
racoli  strappatigli  dalla  piet^  e  non  operati  per 
motivi  dimostrativi  della  verity  di  quanto  afiFermava. 
E  quasi  sempre  raccomandava  che  non  se  ne  dices- 
se  nulla. 

lya  Chiesa  primitiva  continud  con  fervore  le 
predilezioni  di  carit^  del  suo  Fondatore.  E  nep- 
pure  dinanzi  all'encM-me  impressione  che  esercita- 
vano  sui  pagani  le  opere  di  misericordia  (si  ricordi 
la  reazione  imitatrice  di  Giuliano  TApostata)  i  cri- 
stiani  dei  primi  secoli  ne  menaron  vanto.  Nelle 
Apologie  del  II  secolo  e  in  tutti  gli  altri  scritti 
posteriori  sino  alle  lettere  di  Gregorio  Magno  —  il 
pill  grande  Papa  della  carit^  organizzata  —  si  cer- 
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cherebbe  invano  un  tono  di  ostentata  compiacenza. 
K  altrettanto  nelle  cronache  delle  abbazie  benedet- 
tine  e  dei  grandi  Ordini,  vere  central!  della  carid 
iiel  medioevo  ed  oltre. 

Per  trovare  la  vanity  della  'carit^  organizzata 
—  ci6  che  non  avvenne  sotto  Benedetto  XV,  i\  si- 
lenzioso,  durante  la  prima  guerra  mondiale,  n^  sotto 
Pio  XI,  in  occasione  delle  carestie  russe  —  bisogna 
attendere  sino  a  questi  recentissimi  anni  del  se- 
condo  conflitto  intercontinentale  e  sopratutto  del 
dopoguerra,  quando  dalle  minestre  dei  Refeiiori  del 
Papa  a.  ogni  altra  attivit^  della  Pontificia  Commis- 
sione  d'Assistenza,  tutto  parve  assumere  il  tono 
d'una  chiassosa  e  interessata  campagna  elettorale. 
Nessun  dubbio  che  nell'intenzione  del  Pontefice  e 
dei  migliori  « cooperatori  »  dell'opera  non  si  vo- 
leva  solo  questo,  ma  Timipressione  suggerita  dalla 
stentorea  campagna  giomalistica  e  partitica  oltre 
<:he  dalla  ributtante  retorica  di  tanti  galoppini  e 
dagli  untuosi  commenti  osannanti  del  clero  (vescovi 
in  testa)  ^  stata  concordemente  la  stessa.  L'orga- 
nizzazione  della  P.  C.  A.  (dovuta  a  mons.  Ferdi- 
nando  Baldelli)  ^  in  se  stessa  degna  d*ogni  lode. 
Con  un  corpo  burocratico  minimo  d'un  paio  di 
centinaia  d'impiegati  al  centro,  essa  coordina  un 
movimento  periferico  che  raggiunge  dai  due  ai  tre 
milioni  d'assistiti  (un  milione  e  mezzo  soltanto  era- 
no  i  ragazzi  assfstiti  nelle  colonie  estive  del  '49). 
E  tra  i  beneficati  si  va  dai  braccianti  del  Mezzo- 
giorno  ai  pastori  delFAbruzzo  e  della  Sardegna, 
dai  detenuti  agli  operai  dei  cantieri,  dai  bambini 
agli  universitari.  Un  complesso  letteralmente  im- 
ponente    d'opere    sorte    nell'immediato    dopoguerra 
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(una  volta  conclusa  Tassistenza  a  carattere  essen- 
ziahnente  bellico,  destinata  ai  (profughi,  prigionieri, 
senza  tetto,  ecc.)  e  tuttora  in  isviluppo.  Ma  il  cui 
torto  t  stato  di  fare  troppo  rumore,  di  sbandierare 
troppe  bandiere  bianco-gialle  e  slogan  demagogici, 
sia  pure  nel  segno  d'amore  del  Papa. 

Vi  sono,  tuttavia,  anche  dei  pericoli  potenziali, 
emersi  sopratutto  nel  recente  «  Convegno  della  Ca- 
rit^ ))  (autunno  1950)  che  k  doveroso  segnalare. 
A  conclusione  di  detto  Convegno  w  per  fissare  sul 
terrene  giuridico-sociale  —  come  si  esprimeva  la 
mozione  dovuta  al  Baldelli  —  i  punti  fondamen- 
tali  da  tenere  presenti  nei  rapporti  tra  la  society 
civile  e  la  Chiesa  come  Carit^  »  si  aflFerm6 :  «  a) 
che  alia  Chiesa  deve  essere  riconosciuta  e  garantita 
la  piena  liberty  nei  riguardi  dell'assistenza  dei  fe- 
deli  cattolici  e  di  quanti  vogliono  usufruire  delle 
sue  istituzioni;  b}  che  alia  Chiesa  specialmente  nei 
paesi  di  maggioranza  cattolica  deve  essere  ricono- 
sciuta e  garantita  (per  tutto  quanto  si  riferisce  alia 
disciplina  morale  e  religiosa)  un'azione  direttrice 
anche  nelle  istituzioni  assistenziali  di  carattere  pub- 
blico  e  statale;  c)  che  lo  Stato  deve  contribuire  in 
forma  globale  e  proporzionale  al  mantenimento 
delle  opere  cattoliche  che  assolvono  compiti  di  as- 
sistenza  pubblica;  d)  che  nelle  organizzazioni  inter- 
nazionali  deve  essere  riconosciuta  alia  Chiesa  la  di- 
gnity eminente  e  la  efficienza  incomparabile  del 
suo  spirito  e  della  sua  organizzazione;  e)  che  il 
concetto  informatore  di  tutte  le  attivit^  assisten- 
ziali pubbliche  nel  campo  nazionale  come  in  quello 
intemazionale  deve  essere  quello  dettato  dalla  ca- 
nt^ di  Cristo  ».   Dove   (e  non  solo  nel  contenuto, 
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ma  anche  nel  tono,  imperativo)  h  piti  che  mai  evi- 
dente  lo  slittamento  intenzionale  sul  terreno  sociak 
e  politico  e  quindi  la  piii  aberrante  comizione 
delle  ambizioni  apostoliche  d'un'attivit^  che,  tra 
tntte  quelle  esercitate  dalla  Chiesa,  dovrebbe  es- 
sere  la  pii^  umile  e  la  piiji  casta.  Per  quanto  riguarda 
in  particolare  la  P.  C.  A.,  essa  tende  ora,  negli 
sforzi  del  suo  organizzatore,  a  ottenere  Tabdica- 
zione  uflSciale  dello  Stato  alle  sue  funzioni  assisten- 
ziali  («  ufficiale  »  perch^  sul  piano  dei  fatti  lo  Stato 
italiano  ha  gi^  abdicato)  e  ad  essere  riconosciuta 
come  organo  stabile  della  Chiesa  da  parte  della 
S.  Sede,  anche  per  allargare  e  coordinare  le  at- 
tivit^  assistenziali  cattoHche  su  un  piano  intema- 
zionale.  Coi  princijpi  sopra  riferiti  (specie  col  se- 
condo),  non  dovrebbe  essere  lontano  il  tempo  in 
cui  gli  stati,  dopo  la  ((  questione  mista  »  della  scuola 
confessionale,  dovranno  difendersi  dalle  aggresioni 
caritative  della  Chiesa  di  Cristo! 

AZIONB   SOCIALE 

Anche  i  principl  orientativi  suUa  questione  so- 
ciale,  formulati  per  la  prima  volta  nella  Storia  della 
Chiesa  da  I^eone  XIII,  sono  oggi  piii  che  mai  og- 
getto  d'una  propaganda  incalzante  da  parte^  dei 
propagandisti  d'A.  C.  e  democristiani.  E  non  c'^ 
evidentemente  nulla  da  recriminare.  Tutto  quello 
che  maliziosamente  si  potrebbe  dire  h  che  non 
hanno  brillato  di  molta  tempestivit^.  La  Rerum 
Novarum  infatti  h  del  1891,  postuma,  cio^,  di  oltre 
mezzo  secolo  ai  primi  movimenti  socialisti  (piutto- 
sto  romantici  e  miteggianti,   in  veritk)   e  di  oltre 
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quarant'anni  al  Manifesto  di  Marx-Engels;  peggio 
imcora,  posteriore  di  molti  decenni  al  vituperevole 
sfmttamento  delle  classi  operaie  da  parte  del  primo 
capitalismo  industriale  europeo.  O  anche  che,  una 
volta  enunciati,  rimasero  semiarchiviati  per  altri  de- 
cenni, sinch^,  nella  Quadragesimd  anno,  Pio  XI 
non  li  rispolver6  per  il  primo.  E  addirittura  se- 
polti  nel  dimenticatoio  sono  ancor  oggi  soprattutto 
per  quanto  riguarda  la  prassi  dei  membri  del  Clero 
e  dei  loro  coUaboratori  tra  i  quali  non  esiste  o 
quasi  alcun  senso  di  giustizia  sociale  e  di  rispetto 
della  persona  umana  (vedi  grandi  sperequazioni  di 
benefici,  paghe  inadeguate,  assenza  assoluta  di  as- 
sistenza  sanitaria,  di  assicurazioni,  ecc). 

Sta  il  fatto  che  nella  Chiesa  la  mentality  della 
carit^  (come  elemosina  del  (minimo)  superfluo)  ha 
per  secoli  e  secoli  sostituito  totalmente  il  senso 
della  giustizia  sociale  e  ancor  oggi  domina  la  mag- 
gior  parte  dei  a  fedeli  »,  rendendo  diflBcoltosissima 
la  penetrazione  della  verity.  Per  secoli  e  secoli  i 
cristiani  han  vissuto  in  un  mondo  di  fragranti  e 
ostentate  ingiustizie  sociali  senza  mai  sentirsi  ten- 
tati  di  ribellione,  contenti  dei  pannicelli  tepidi  che 
avevan  la  soddisfazione  di  deporre  di  quando  in 
quando  sui  corpi  piagati  o  macilenti  dei  loro  bene- 
ficati,  ed  entusiasticamente  ligi  a  una  classe  domi- 
nante  che  proteggeva  il  loro  quieto  vivere  e  soprat- 
tutto s'inchinava  compimta  davanti  ai  suoi  altari. 
E  cosi  han  finito  per  concedere  il  primato  della 
seconda  virtiSi  cardinale  ai  loro  stessi  « nemici  » 
(espressione  molto  dolce  alle  labbra  «  cattoliche  »). 
II  tradimento  della  giustizia,  perpetrato  d^U'ottusa 
acquiescenza  dei  cristiani  ^  dunque  Vunico  respon- 
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sabile  delle  lotte  religiose  in  cui,  nel  mondo 
derao,  sono  cadute  masse  intere.  Ma  non  bisog 
essere  ingiusti  e  imprecisi:  i  cristiani  colpevoli 
certo  anche  nella  massa,   ma  soprattutto   in   qn 
clero  aulico  che  si  prostituiva  nelle  corti  e  in  qnd 
Curia  dove  il  dolore  degli  umili  non  trovava 
per  penetrare  e  rivelarsi. 

Certo,  non  ^  cosa  semplice  scrivere  una   sto 
della  carit^  realizzata  dalla  Chiesa,  ma  ^  quasi  in^ 
concepibile  elaborare  quella  delle  sue  lotte  sociali: 
la   prima   per   troppo   materiale   a   disposizione, 
seconda  per  la  sua  mancanza.  Un  apologista  conJ 
temporaneo,    Fra^k    Sheed,    in    un   contraddittorid 
a  Hyde  Park,  all'etema  obbiezione  —  w  son  due*] 
mila  anni  che  c*^  il  cristianesimo,  eppure  guardat 
com'^  il  mondo  I  »,  —  non  seppe  che  risponderel 
questa    battuta    di    spirito,    felice    certo    quanto   a:| 
umorismo,    ma    affatto    meschina    come    risposta: 
«  Son  venti  milioni  di  anni  che  c*h  Tacqua,  eppure, 
guar  da   il  tuo   coUo!)).   I   «  nemici  »   della   Chiesa 
sul  terreno  sociale  avranno  le  mani  sporche,   ma- 
gari  di  sangue,  ma,  se  non  altro,  le  han  messe  per 
primi  air  opera... 

Attivismo  poutico 

Anche  la  storia  politica  della  Chiesa  o,  piii  ri- 
strettamente,  quella  delle  sue  predilezioni  politi- 
che,  assai  piill  facile  delle  precedenti,  non  S  la  pii\ 
felice.  Tanto  piill  che  a  tutte  le  precedenti  espe- 
rienze  ha  posto  recentemente  il  piill  raocapric- 
ciante  fastigio  con  la  moda  dei  concordati. 

La  caduta  piii  esiziale  della  Chiesa,  infatti,  non 
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p-fanto  neU'essersi  venduta  a  indegne  alleanze  quan- 
d'aver  accettato  il  gioco  delle  alleanze,  sporcan- 
si  le  mani  sacerdotali  con  il  piih.  terrestre  com- 
itoercio,   quello  della  politica. 

Si  pensi  come  si  vuole  sulla  questione  delle  ori- 
gini  del  potere  temporale  dei  Papi,  la  soluzione  da 
parte  della  vera  Chiesa  di  Cristo  sarebbe  stata  quella 
di  non  trattenerselo  un  sol  istante  nelle  mani.  Per 
ritalia  in  ispecie  (e  tralasciamo  la  sua  millenaria 
esistenza)  la  sua  caduta  per  violenza  (e  non  per 
generosa  cessione)  k  valsa  sessant'anni  d*una  crisi 
che  solo  in  motivi  politici  ha  attinto  i  suoi  pretesti* 
II  20  settembre  del  1870  avrebbe  dovuto  segnare 
per  la  Chiesa  romana  una  data  di  riconoscenza :  fu 
invece  un  giorno  di  lutto  e  di  mal  smentita  disdetta. 
II  capriccio  dell'autocarcerazione  dur6  sino  all*  11 
febbraio  del  '29,  ma,  dietro  quel  paravento  d'ina- 
cidito  puntiglio,  i  pontefici  prepararono  con  abile 
trasformismo  la  sostituzione  della  politica  di  poten- 
za  territoriale  con  quella  di  potenza  spirituale.  Mu- 
tava  cio^  la  base  del  commercio,  ma  non  il  com- 
mercio. 

Sulla  opportunitli  dei  concordati  esistono  scritti 
a  centinaia  e  non  vogliamo  proprio  noi  riproporre 
qui  la  spinosa  ma  in  fondo  anche  molto  semplice 
questione.  Se  preferiamo  quella  della  laicit^  dello 
Stato  k  perch^  vogliamo  associarci  alia  tesi  del  cat- 
tolico  Maritain  come  alia  piiji  vicina  alle  nostre  pre- 
dilezioni.  II  Maritain  infatti  ha  osato,  unico  forse 
tra  gli  studiosi  della  sua  confessione,  la  critica  piii 
sostanziale  alia  concezione  cristiano-sacrale  dello 
stato  propria  del  Medioevo,  contrapponendole  Ti- 
deale  storico  d'una  nuova  civiM  cristiana  che  ne 
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fosse  la  completa  antitesi  (struttura  pluralistica  con- 
tro  unit^  organica  massimale;  autonomia  del  tern- 
porale  contro  la  sua  subordinazione  e  Timpiego  del 
suo  apparato  per  fini  spirituali;  iinit^  sociale  di 
razza  contro  Teterogenia  e  la  gerarchicitil  delle 
razze  sociali;  realizzazione  d'una  comunitlL  frateraa 
come  opera  comune  contro  Tassurda  edificazione 
d'un  irapero  terreno  del  Cristo).  Sbarazzato  il  cam- 
po  da  tutti  gli  errori  relativi  alia  confusione  dei 
concetti  di  «  Regno  »,  «  Chiesa  »  e  «  mondo  »,  e 
prendendo  abilmente  Tavvio  da  un  prezioso  testo 
dt  Leone  XIII,  secondo  il  quale  Tautorit^  dello 
Stato  S  suprema  nel  suo  ordine,  egli  rivendico  ne 
VHumanisme  inUgral  Tessenziale  laicit^  dello  Sta- 
to giungendo  alia  nozione  di  «  citta  laica  in  modo 
vitale  cristiana  o  di  Stato  laico  cristianamente  co- 
stituito,  cio^  di  uno  Stato  nel  quale  il  iprofano  e  il 
temporale  abbian.o  pienamente  il  loro  compito  e  la 
loro  dignity  di  fine  o  di  agente  principale  piii  ele- 
vato  »  C),  Solo  in  tal  modo,  infatti,  il  termine  « lai- 
co »  (sinonimo,  per  il  Maritain,  di  profano)  non  h 
piii  equivoco :  mentre  nelle  altre  accezioni  o  ha  solo 
un  significato  tautologico  «  la  laicit^  nello  Stato 
volendo  dire  in  questo  caso  che  lo  Stato  non  ^  la 
Chiesa  —  o  in  senso  errato,  la  laicit^  deUo  Stato 
volendo  dire  allora  che  lo  Stato  h  neutro  o  antireK- 
^ioso,  cio^  al  servizio  di  fini  puramente  materiali 
o  d*una  controreligione  »  C).  Ma  solo  cosi  soprattut- 
to  si  salvaguarda  Tindipendenza  del  potere  statale 


(^)  V.    Umanesimo    Integrate,    tr.    it.   nelle    Ed.i   Studitun, 
1947,  p.   142. 

(^)  Op.  cit.,  ivi. 
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da  quello  religiose  pur  amrmettendolo  indirettamen- 
te  subordinate.  II  Maritaiu,  da  buon  cattolico,  sot- 
tolinea  anche  la  sua  opposizione  alia  concezione 
liberale  perch^,  se  nel  Medioevo  Tidea  del  Sacro 
Romano  Impero  si  basava  suUa  potenza  teocratica 
della  Chiesa,  nel  liberalismo  la  liberty  «  h  solo  la 
caricatura  e  a  volte  nient'altro  che  la  derisione 
della  libertil  ».  In  concreto,  quindi,  lo  Stato,  secon- 
do  il  Maritain,  deve  una  subordinazione  reale  ed 
eSFettiva  alia  Chiesa  —  e  ci6  in  contrasto  con  le 
moderne  concezioni  liberali  e  gallicane  — ,  ma  ima 
subordinazione  che  non  deve  in  alcun  modo  avere 
la  forma  di  semplice  ministerialit^,  come  si  preten- 
deva  invece  nel  Medioevo.  Subordinazione  morale 
perci6  e  solo  qualora  la  maggioranza  dei  cittadini 
fosse  di  fede  cattolica.  II  Maritain,  infatti,  k  sensi- 
biUssimo  al  problema  delle  minoranze  religiose  ne- 
gli  Stati  cattolici.  Egli  conosce  troppo  bene  le  pre- 
tese  della  Chiesa.  «  La  Chiesa  cattolica  insiste  sul 
principio  che  la  verity  deve  avere  il  sopravvento 
suU'errore  e  che  la  vera  religione,  quando  essa  k 
conosciuta,  deve  essere  aiutata  nella  sua  missione 
spirituale  di  preferenza  alle  religioni  in  cui  il  mes- 
saggio  k  piti  o  meno  manchevole  e  in  cui  I'errore 
si  mescola  con  la  veritil.  £  questa  una  semplice  con- 
seguenza  di  cid  che  Tuomo  deve  alia  veritil  ».  Su- 
bito  perd  aggitmge :  «  Sarebbe  tuttavia  assai  falso 
concludere  che  questo  principio  non  pu6  applicarsi 
che  reclamando  per  la  vera  religione  i  favori  di 
tm  potere  assolutistico  o  Tassistenza  delle  persecu- 
zioni  e  che  la  Chiesa  rivendichi  dalle  society  mo- 
derne i  privilegi  che  ha  goduti  in  una  civilt^  di 
tipo  sacrale  come  quella  del  Medio  Evo.  £  la  mis- 
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sione  spirituale  deUa  Chiesa  che  deve  essere  aio* 
tata,  non  la  potenza  politica  o  i  vantaggi  temporaH 
che  questi  o  quelli  fra  i  «uoi  membri  potrebbero 
prendere  in  suo  nome.  E  nello  stato  di  evolnzione 
e  di  cosdenza  di  si  al  quale  sono  giunte  le  society 
modeme,  una  discriminazione  sodale  e  politica  in 
favore  deUa  Cbiesa   e  la  concessione   di  privilegi 
temporali  ai  suoi  ministri  o  ai  suoi  fedeli  o  tma 
politica  di   clericalismo   sarebbero  precisamente  di 
natura  tale  da  compromettere,  anzichi  aiutare,  tale 
missione  spirituale;   cosl   pure  la   corruzione  della 
religione    dall'intemo    alia   quale   lavorano    oggi  i 
dittatori  di  tipo  totalitario-clericale,  S  peggiore  della 
persecuzione.  Per  il  fatto  stesso  che  la  society  po- 
litica  ha    pi6    perfettamente    differenziato    la    pro- 
pria sfera  e  il  suo  oggetto  temporale  e  riunisce  di 
fatto  nel  suo  bene  comune  temporale  uomini  ap- 
partenenti  a  famiglie  religiose  diflferenti,  i  divenuto 
necessario   che,    sul   piano   temporale,    il   principio 
deiruguaglianza  dei  diritti  s'applichi  a  tali  diflFeren- 
ti  famiglie.  Non  vi  k  che  un  bene  comune  tempo- 
rale:  quello  della  society  politica;  come  non  vi  h 
che  un   bene  comune   soprannaturale :    quello  del 
regno  di  Dio,  che  i  sovrapolitico.  Introdurre  nella 
society  politica  un  bene  comune  particolare  che  sa- 
rebbe  il  bene  comune  temporale  dei  fedeli  di  una 
religione,  fosse  anche  della  vera  religione,  la  quale 
reclamasse  per  essi  una  situazione  privilegiata  nello 
Stato,  sarebbe  introdurre  un  principio  di  divisione 
nella  society  politica  e  venir  meno  pertanto  al  bene 
comune   temporale.   £   una   concezione  pluralistica 
che,  suUa  base  deiruguaglianza  dei  diritti,  assicura 
le   liberty   proprie   delle   diverse   famiglie  religiose 
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^ituzionalmente  riconosciute  e  lo  statute  del  loro 
inserimento  nella  vita  civile.  Tale  concezione  h  chia- 
mata  —  crediamo  —  a  prendere  il  posto,  sia  della 
concezione  clericale  dell'epoca  joseffista,  sia  della 
concezione  liberale  dell'epoca  borghese,  e  ad  armo- 
nizzare  gli  interessi  dello  spirituale  e  quelli  del  tem- 
porale  in  cid  che  concerne  le  questioni  miste  (ci- 
vili-religiose),  in  particolare  quella  della  scuola. 
In  nn  paese  a  stnittura  religiosa  come  la  Francia, 
la  Chiesa  cattolica  trarrebbe  da  una  tale  organizza- 
zione  una  forza  di  irradiamento  spirituale  partico- 
lare, per  il  fatto  della  preponderanza  della  sua  au- 
torit^  morale  e  del  suo  dinamismo  religioso.  Non 
h  in  situazione  giuridica  privilegiata,  h  nel  diritto 
d'eguaglianza  cristiana,  che  essa  troverebbe  un'as- 
sistenza  particolarmente  appropriata  alia  sua  opera. 
Non  h  accordando  alia  Chiesa  un  trattamento  di  fa- 
vore  e  cercando  di  agganciarsela  con  vantaggi  tem- 
porali  pagati  col  prezzo  della  sua  liberty  che  lo 
Stato  la  aiuterebbe  maggiormente  nella  sua  missione 
spirituale,  ma  domandandole  di  piii  —  domandando 
ai  suoi  preti  di  andare  verso  le  masse  e  di  congiun- 
gersi  alia  loro  vita  per  diffonder  tra  esse  il  fermento 
del  Vangelo  e  per  aprire  i  tesori  della  Liturgia  al 
mondo  del  lavoro  e  alle  sue  feste  — ;  domandando 
ai  suoi  ordini  religiosi  di  cooperare  alle  opere  di 
assistenza  sociale  e  d'educazione  della  comunit^ 
civile,  ai  suoi  militanti  laici  e  alle  sue  organizza- 
zioni  giovanili  di  aiutare  il  lavoro  morale  della  na- 
zione  e  di  sviluppare  nella  vita  sociale  il  senso  della 
liberty  e  della  fraternity  ».  (^) 


(^)  V.    Cristianesimo   e   Dem.,   ed.    cit.   pp.    95-98. 
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Concezione  questa  indubbiament^-^  audace,  ma  di 
profondo  oltre  che  saggio  equilibrio  e  di  originalt 
attualiti,  che  chiunque  nt>a  pud  non  approvare;  e 
che  soprattutto  le  gerarchie  ecclesiastiche  romaDe 
e  il  clero  dovrebbero  meditate.  Percid  abbiamo  tra- 
scritto  per  intero  la  lunga  citazione  senza  esitazione 
alcuna. 
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LE  METE 


Anche  una  cosl  sommaria  analisi  critica  dell'a- 
zione  della  Chiesa  h  su£Sciente  per  orientare  sul 
senso  e  sulla  consistenza  delle  sue  ambizio'ni.  Unit^ 
santit^  cattolicitii  apostolicit^  —  sono  le  rivendica- 
zioni  apertamente  dichiarate  dallo  stesso  Simbolo. 
Ma  si  sa  che  non  sempre  si  riesce  a  camminare  suUe 
vette.  E  che  i  compromessi  sono  tanto  piii  fatali 
quanto  piii  complesso  h  il  gioco  degli  interessi,  sia- 
no  pure  i  piti  trascendenti. 

Che  ia  Chiesa  si  sia  compaginata  in  un  impo- 
nente  organismo  unitario  soprattutto  neirultimo  se- 
colo,  lo  si  h  ripetuto  piiJi  volte  in  questo  scritto. 
Tutt'al  piti  si  dovrebbe  analizzare  la  lega  di  quest'a- 
malgama.  Ma  h  cosa  che,  almeno  per  il  momento, 
non  ci  interessa.  (Gli  attriti  tra  alto  e  piccolo  clero 
aumentatisi  negli  ultimi  anni,  come  le  beghe  di  ri- 
valit^  tra  sacerdoti  secolari  e  religiosi,  e  quelle 
anche  piii  grette  tra  ordini  religiosi,  specie  se  delle 
stesse  famiglie,  e  le  stesse  rivendicazioni  dei  laici 
contro  lo  strafare  dei  preti  —  tanto  per  accennare 
a  qualche  crepa  — ,  sarebbero  pretesti  troppo  me- 
schini  per  calunniare  un  colosso  che,  se  sopravvive, 
lo  deve  soprattutto  alia  concorde  volont^  dei  suoi 
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membri,  al  di  1^  di  queste  troppo  naturali  frizioi 
accidentali).  Come  non  ci  interessa  qui  la  legitti*1 
mit^  della  rivendicata  origioe  apostolica,  che  si  pu5 
senz'altro  avallare.  Piuttosto  ci  sarebbe  a  ridire 
sulla  conclamata  santit^  della  Chiesa  Romana.  Cer-| 
to  a  convincerci  non  sono  le  annuali  canonizzazioni  1 
di  qualche  suo  membro  o,  peggio,  le  eloquent!  virtiil 
dei  prelati  e  dei  laici  di  privata  e  personale  cono-  I 
scenza.  Ma  checch^  si  voglia  opporre,  bisogna  one-  ; 
stamente  riconoscere  che  le  virtii  del  Cristo  ema- 
nano  tuttora  prodigi  dalle  vesti  della  Chiesa  catto- 
lica.  Come,  del  resto,  anche  se,  forse,  in  minor  co- 
pia,  da  quelle  delle  confessioni  protestanti  e  orto- 
dosse.  La  rivoluzione  spirituale  piii  profonda  della 
storia  delVumanit^,  non  c'^  dubbio,  ^  stata  quella 
cristiana.  Che  I'umanit^  intera,  quindi,  si  lasci  per- 
meate e  potenziare  dal  lievito  evangeHco  non  pu6 
essere  che  il  desiderio  di  tutti.  Forse  lo  stesso  pro- 
cesso  politico  di  assimilazione  dei  piiJi  dissiti  e  dif- 
ferenziati  continenti,  che  sembra  accelerare  i  tem- 
pi in  questi  ultimi  anni,  ^  anche  in  funzione  di  una 
piA  vasta  intesa  religiosa  che  si  attuer^  immancabil- 
mente  con  reciproche  interferenze  e  concessioni. 
L'intransigenza  cosl  caratteristica  di  ogni  fede  h 
piii  che  mai  destinata  a  scomparire  non  in  un  su- 
perficiale  eclettismo,  ma  in  una  sintesi  organica  e 
profonda  dei  comuni  valori  supremi  pur  nella  li- 
bera sopravvivenza  di  forme  e  tradizioni,  oltre  che 
suggestive,  feconde  e  preziose. 

E  quella  sar^  la  vera  Chiesa  del  Cristo,  la  vera 
«  ecumene  »  di  cui  Egli  parl6  nel  discorso-testa- 
mento  del  Giovedl  Santo.  La  chiesa  di  Gesii  infatti 
non  pu6  essere  che  cattolica.  E  cattolica  nel  senso 
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v^  pregnante  della  parola :  per  universalitit  geo- 
ifica,  etnica,  temporale  e  d'influenza  permeatrice. 
-^iiale,  cio^,  airimmensitil  dell'universo,  airim- 
mensiti  del  tempo,  all'immensit^  di  tutte  le  aspi- 
razioni  del  pensiero  e  del  cuore  deiruomo.  Un*au- 
tentica  organizzazione,  insomma,  deirinfinito.  Nien- 
te  di  pi^  probabile  che  tale  unit^  possa  essere  rea- 
Ikzata  soprattutto  ad  opera  della  Chiesa  cattolica, 
ma  a  patto  ch'essa  abbandoni  la  grettezza  e  I'an- 
gustia  deirintransigenza  che  oggi  la  distinguono. 
Infatti  se  c'^  attualmente  tin  peccato  capitale 
nella  condotta  della  Chiesa  romana,  questo  h  senza 
dubbio  la  sua  orgogliosa  e  cieca  intransigenza.  La 
giustificazione  h  nota :  si  tratta,  secondo  essa,  di 
non  compromettere  nulla  di  quello  che  h  il  deposito 
di  verity  e  di  grazia  affidatole  dal  suo  Fondatore. 
Cid  che  sarebbe  vero  se  il  suo  farraginoso  apparato 
di  dogmi,  precetti  etici,  disposizioni  culturali  ecc. 
le  fosse  davvero  stato  affidato  da  Cristo.  Una  volta 
trascinate  su  un  terreno  cosl  contestabile,  h  owio 
che  anche  le  altre  confessioni  cristiane  s'irrigidi- 
scano  nei  suoi  confronti,  se  non  altro  pel  dolore 
di  non  sentirsi  comprese  e  di  dover  ancora  procra- 
stinare  Tora  dell'unificazione. 

Perchi  questo  h  il  paradossale :  che  Tunica  Chie- 
sa che  si  chiami  orgogliosamente  cattolica  continui 
con  metodicit^  esasperante  a  far  naufragare  tutti  i 
tentativi  di  unione  tra  le  confessioni  cristiane  che 
non  accettino  una  resa  totale  su  tutti  i  fronti.  Si 
tratta,  per  la  Curia  di  Roma,  di  stravincere  facendo 
il  vuoto  attomo  a  s^.  A  nessun  patto,  mai,  essa 
viene  a  condizioni.  Eppure  con  quanta  deferenza, 
ad  esempio,  gli  organizzatori  del  primo  grande  Con- 
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vegno  del  Movimento  Ecumenico,  che  ebbe  poi  luo- 
go  ad  Amsterdam,  nell'agosto  del  1948,  supplica- 
rono  Roma  di  partecipare  a  quella  grandiosa  assise 
della  cristianit^.  II  loro  appello  aveva  note  dawero 
commoventi  e  strazianti.  Roma  vi  era  invitata  come 
la  pii!i  grande  delle  Chiese  e  senza  che  nulla  le  fosse 
chiesto  di  sacrificare  di  quanto  essa  cosl  gelosamente 
tutela.  Le  si  chiedeva  soltanto  di  portare  la  sua 
coUaborazione  illuminata  e  fratema  in  un'ora  tanto 
tragica  per  il  mondo,  quando  soltanto  una  grande 
crociata  di  amore  e  di  unit^  promossa  dal  cristia- 
nesimo  universale,  prescindendo  da  ogni  dissenso 
etico  o  dogmatico,  i)oteva  forse  ancora  salvarlo. 
La  risposta  del  Vaticano  fu  la  proibizione  a  tutti 
i  cattolici  laici  e  feligiosi  di  prendervi  parte  e  rin- 
vio  d'un  curiale  come  osservatore. 

L'eco  nel  mondo  protestante  e  ortodosso,  pi^ 
che  di  scandalo,  fu  di  sorpresa  e  di  dolore.  £  vera 
che  un'esperienza  di  decenni  (per  riferirsi  alia  piii 
recente)  dava  per  scontato  un  simile  atteggiamento, 
ma  si  pensava  che  il  tempo  e  soprattutto  gli  ultimi 
avvenimenti  bellici  non  avessefo  lavorato  invano^ 
disponendo  Roma  a  una  maggiore  remissivit^. 

Un  anno  piii  tardi,  un  decreto  della  Congrega- 
zione  Concistoriale  sui  rapporti  tra  cattolici  e  pro- 
testanti  rendeva  meno  rigida  la  drastica  disciplina 
precedente,  ma  senza  migliorare  sostanziabnente 
le  condizioni  di  una  proficua  e  mutua  intesa. 

Ad  essere  «  la  grande  assente  »,  h  statp  detto, 
la  Chiesa  romana  non  ha  nulla  da  guadagnare.  Me- 
glio  ancora:  ha  tutto  da  perdere.  E  forse,  quando 
si  decider^  a  smettere  le  ormai  troppo  viete  e  grette 
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questioni  di  prestigio,  sa^rk  troppo  tardi  per  lei,  ma^ 
speriamolo,  non  per  il  mondo. 

Se  non  si  fosse  trattato  di  pura  messinscena  a 
scopo  eminentemente  propagandistico  e  diplomatic 
CO,  i  recenti  rapporti  col  mondo  islamico  avrebbera 
potato  far  pensare  che  la  Curia  fosse  piii  propensa 
a  patteggiare  alleanze  religiose  con  gli  «  infedeli  )> 
che  coi  «  fratelli  separati  ».  In  realty  non  ne  h  se- 
guito  niente  di  concreto,  ma  se  qualcosa  dovesse 
pur  seguime  non  sarebbe  altro  che  a  profitto  del 
movimento  missionario  della  Chiesa  nei  paesi  del 
mondo  orientale,  profitto  a  non  creder  troppo  nel 
quale  la  prima  £  la  Chiesa  cattolica  stessa. 

Quanto  all'imponente  sforzo  missionario  soste- 
nuto  dalla  Chiesa  negli  ultimi  due  secoli  e  viva- 
mente  incrementato  da  Pio  XI,  pur  con  tutte  le 
tare  che  accompagnano  persino  le  piii  eroiche  ma- 
nifestazioni  umane  e  pur  nella  sua  pacifica  apparen- 
za  di  conquista,  esso  resta  inconfutabilmente  una 
delle  espressioni  piii  eloquenti  della  vitaUt^  del 
Cristianesimo.  Ma  nel  contempo  rende  ancor  piii 
incomprensibile  I'atteggiamento  di  Roma  verso  le 
Chiese  separate. 

Forse  la  Chiesa  cattoHca  obbedisce  ormai  con- 
temporaneamente  e  come  per  forza  d'inerzia  a  due 
forze:  all'energia  soprannaturale  della  fede  e  del- 
Tamore  che  il  suo  Fondatore  le  ha  partecipato  e 
all'egoismo  della  propria  conservazione  e  grandez- 
za,  creduto  giustificato  dall'esser  la  vera  e  quindi 
Tunica  Chiesa  di  Cristo.  Col  paradossale  risultata 
che  Cristo  continua  ad  aver  diviso  il  suo  ovile  pro- 
prio  ad  opera  dei  custodi  del  suo  gregge  piih  scelta 
e  numeroso. 
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«  £  imipossibile  che  le  potenze  terrene  si  pongano 
da  se  stesse  in  equilibrio :  solo  un  terzo  elemento, 
che  sia  contemporaneamente  terreno  e  sovraterreno, 
pu6  assolvere  questo  compito.  Non  si  pud  conclu- 
dere  una  pace  tra  le  potenze  combattenti,  ogni 
pace  h  mera  illusione,  h  un  armistizio  soltanto;  dal 
punto  di  vista  dei  Gabinetti,  della  coscienza  comu- 
ne,  non  h  pensabile  alcuna  unione.  Entrambe  le 
parti  aocampano  pretese  grandi  e  necessarie,  e  deb- 
bono  sostenerle,  agitate  come  sono  dallo  spirito  del 
mondo  e  deirumanitil.  Entrambe  sono  forze  indi- 
struttibili  del  cuore  umano;  qui  il  rispetto  dell'an- 
tichitil,  Tattaccamento  a  una  costituzione  tradizio- 
nale,  I'amore  ai  monumenti  degli  avi  e  all'antica 
e  gloriosa  famiglia  dello  Stato,  la  gioia  dell'ubbi- 
dire:  1^  I'entusiasmante  sentimento  della  liberty, 
I'incondizionata  aspettazione  di  potenti  possibility 
d'azione,  il  gusto  del  nuovo  e  del  giovane,  il  libero 
contatto  con  tutti  i  cittadini  del  diritto  personale 
e  della  propriety  del  tutto  e  il  potente  sentimento 
deiresser  cittadino.  Nessuno  speri  di  annientare 
Valtro,  tutte  le  conquiste  qui  non  vogliono  dire 
nulla,  poichS  Tintima  capitale  di  ciascuno  dei  due 
teami  non  sta  dietro  trincea  e  non  si  pu6  espugnare. 
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((  Chissi  se  le  guerre  sono  finite?  Ma  se  non  si 
afFerra  il  ramo  di  palma  che  solo  tina  potenza  spi- 
rituale  pud  oflfrire,  esse  non  finiranno  mai.  II  sangue 
scorrer^  sull'Europa  finch^  le  nazioni  non  si  accor- 
geranno  della  terribile  follia  che  le  agita  in  cerchio 
e,  tocche  e  rese  miti  da  una  musica  santa,  non  si 
accosteranno  in  variopinta  mescolanza  agli  antichi 
altari,  non  imprenderanno  opere  di  pace  e  non  cele- 
breranno  con  calde  lacrime  un  gran  banchetto  d'a- 
more,  come  festa  di  pace,  sui  fumanti  campi  di 
battaglia.  Solo  la  religione  pud  ridestare  rEuropa, 
render  sicuri  i  popoli  e  ristabilire,  con  nuova  ma- 
gnificenza,  la  cristianitil  visibile  suUa  terra  nel  sua 
antico  u£Szio  di  pacificatrice. 

«  Non  hanno  forse  le  nazioni  tutto  dall'uomo,^ 
eccetto  il  suo  cuore,  I'organo  suo  sacro?  Non  si 
rappacificano,  come  questi,  presso  le  bare  dei  loro 
cari?  Non  dimenticano  ogni  inimicizia  se  la  pieti 
divina  parla  loro  e  una  sventura,  uno  strazio,  un 
sentimento  riempia  i  loro  occhi  di  lacrime?  Non  le 
afiferra  con  onnipotenza  il  bisogno  del  sacrificio  e 
della  dedizione  e  non  aspirano  a  divenire  amiche  e 
alleate? 

«  Dov'^  Tantica  dolce  fede  del  govemo  di  Dio 
suUa  terra,  Tunica  fede  che  renda  beati?  Dov*^ 
quella  celeste  fiducia  degli  uomini  tra  loro,  quella 
dolce  emozione  nelle  effusioni  di  un  animo  infiam- 
mato  da  Dio,  dov'd  lo  spirito  universale  della  Cri- 
stianit^?  ».  C) 

Cosi  Novalis  un  secolo  e  mezzo  fa.  Ma  queste  sue 


(')  V.    Cristianitd^    o    Euro  pa,    tr.    it.    Einaudi,    1942,    pp> 
23-24. 
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celebri  pagine  sono  oggi  d'una  ben  pih  drammatica 
attualiti.  Perch^  allora,  semmai,  si  trattava  delle 
inquiete  convulsioni  d'un  solo  continente :  oggi  h 
realmente  e  non  metaforicamente  il  mondo  intero, 
separato  in  due  blocchi  minaccianti  Tun  Taltro  ster- 
minio,  che  invoca,  in  nome  della  sua  recente  tra- 
gedia,  Tintervento  d*un  paciere  per  scongiurare  a 
qualsiasi  costo  la  prossima.  Oggi  ^  il  mondo  intero 
diviso  in  4ue  blocchi  variamente  equilibrati  e  forti, 
ma  opposti  non  solo  politicamente  bensl  anche  re- 
ligiosamente,  giacchi  Tuno  —  quello  orientale  — 
vuol  portare  alia  vittoria  il  suo  giovane  e  fanatico 
credo  materialista  e  Taltro  la  sua  antica  ma  fati- 
scente  fede  cristiana.  Guerra  di  classi  e  di  razze, 
dunque,  quella  che  incombe  suU'umanit^,  ma,  an- 
cora  una  volta,  guerra  di  religione.  E  dalle  cui 
ecatombi  forse  non  sfuggiremo  perch^  ormai  la  pa- 
rola  non  ^  piii  agli  uomini,  ma  agli  dei. 

Infatti,  il  terzo  elemento  irivocato  da  Novalis 
—  quello  della  fede  —  poteva  ancora  agire  nel  se- 
colo  scorso.  II  suo  letargo,  invece,  ^  stato  ormai 
fatale.  L'unit^  cristiana,  se  effettuata  allora,  non 
avrebbe  permesso  il  trionfo  del  materialismo  ateo 
e  la  rivoluzione  d'ottobre  sarebbe  stata  sotto  il  se- 
gno di  Cristo.  Oggi  lo  stesso  riaffratellamento  delle 
Chiese,  pit  che  unilaterale  e  troppo  tardivo,  po- 
trebbe  essere  interpretato  in  senso  esclusivamente 
politico  e  minaocerebbe  di  scavare  trincee  spiritual! 
anche  piti  profonde  di  quelle  belliche. 

Che  rimane  dunque  da  fare?  Espiare  e  purifi- 
carsi.  Forse  la  purificazione  potrebbe  anche  allon- 
tanare  la  prova.  Ma  purificarsi  insieme,  perch^  tutti 
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si  ^  piii  o  meno  colpevoli.  E  chi  ^  piii  grande  ha 
certo  anche  piii  gravi  responsabilit^. 

Se  h  sempre  stata  auspicabile,  quindi,  una  ri- 
forma  della  Chiesa,  essa  h  tanto  pi6  urgente  in 
quest'ora  di  crisi  prebellica. 

L'errore  peggiore  che  la  Chiesa  potrebbe  com- 
piere  in  questo  momento  sarebbe  quelle  di  ricorrere 
ai  soliti  calcoli  politici.  Neirultimo  conflitto,  essa, 
indubbiamente,  ha  calcolato  bene.  Ma  le  fortune 
raramente  si  ripetono.  Calcolare  Tutilitil  delle  al- 
leanze  h  assurdo  per  una  Chiesa  che  ha  figli  oltre 
Tuna  e  Taltra  trincea.  La  Chiesa  non  deve  allearsi 
con  nessun  contendente.  Nessuno  ha  le  mani  pu- 
lite.  Qualunque  sia  il  suo  linguaggio,  qualsiasi  siano 
le  sue  lusinghe.  La  decisione  dei  torti  e  delle  ra- 
gioni  in  sede  politica  non  spetta  a  lei.  E  nesstino 
I'ha  incaricata  di  gettare  il  peso  della  sua  influenza 
morale  a  destra  o  a  sinistra,  in  un  conflitto  che  ^ 
soltanto  di  valori  terrestri.  II  Cristianesimo  non  ^ 
la  civiM  cristiana  cosi  tarata  del  mondo  occidentale, 
anche  se  lo  k  molto  meno  la  civilt^  materiaHstica 
del  comunismo.  II  Cristianesimo  ^  al  di  1^  dell'tina 
e  dell'altra.  E  pu6  darsi  che  la  sua  afiFermazione 
definitiva  sia  proprio  oltre  la  fusione  delle  due 
forme  oggi  in  contrasto. 

Sottrattasi  a  una  presa  di  posizione  politica,  la 
Chiesa  deve  poi  realizzare  contemporaneamente  due 
compiti :  spiritualizzarsi  nella  semplicit^  e  unirsi 
neirumiltil.  Bandire,  cio^,  anzitutto,  dalle  sue  strut- 
ture,  tutte  le  superfluitil  inutili,  tutti  i  burocratismi 
superflui  e  parassitari,  tutte  le  bardature  festaiole. 
Ridiventare,  in  una  parola,  povera,  Povera  di  spirito, 
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accontentandosi  d'una  fede  semplice  e  il  meno 
possibile  dialettica  e  casistica.  Povera  di  desideri^ 
ksciando  ogni  ambizione  di  primati,  di  successi 
mondani,  di  riconoscimenti  terreni.  Povera  di  affet- 
ti,  non  tenendo  ad  amicizie  men  che  ptire  e  men  che 
vicine  a  Dio.  Povera  di  beni,  riducendo  al  massimo 
i  suoi  fasti  e  gli  agi  (anche  soltanto  appariscenti) 
dei  suoi  membri. 

E  poi,  unirsi  neirumiM.  Realizzando  anzitutto 
la  piii  dolce  e  fondente  comtinione  d'amore  tra  i 
suoi  membri.  Quindi,  tra  i  suoi  membri  in  atto  e 
quelli  potenziali.  Infine,  ricongiungendosi,  dopo 
la  lunga  dolorosissima  separazione,  ai  fratelli  sepa- 
rati.  Ma  tutto  questo  fervore  operoso  deve  svol- 
gersi  nel  massimo  silenzio.  In  quel  silenzio  in  cui 
Tamore  celebra  i  suoi  riti  piii  intimi  e  profondi  di 
comunione  e  di  dedizione. 

Poverta  e  silenzio  potrebbero  essere  infatti  le 
parole  motto  della  rinnovata  Chiesa  di  Cristo.  Pa- 
role in  cui  si  riassumerebbe  felicemente,  come  in 
nessun'altre,  Tideale  assegnatole  da  Cristo,  quando 
la  gett6,  simile  al  seme  piii  piccolo  e  spregevole, 
nel  silenzioso  e  miserabile  terriccio  del  deserto  pa- 
lestinese. 

Se  il  paradosso  del  Cristianesimo  ^  nello  spirito 
delle  beatitudini  come  spirito  per  eccellenza  anti- 
mondano,  il  paradosso  della  Chiesa  non  pu6  essere 
che  quello  di  vivere  in  pieno  i  valori  sowertitori 
del  discorso  della  montagna. 

Sinora  la  Chiesa  s'^  troppo  assimilata  alia  men- 
tality e  alia  tattica  delle  potenze  mondane.  Deve 
tomare  alia  sua  semplicit^  poverty  e  silenziosit^ 
d'origine.  AUora,  forse,  il  mondo,  vedendo  risplen- 
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dere  di  nuovo  su  di  sh  il  prodigio  orifiammante 
della  Croce,  potr^  fermarsi  sul  ciglio  del  baratro 
in  cui  sta  per  piombare  o  alzare  di  laggiii  il  suo 
grido  implorante  alFunico  samaritano  che  Iddio  gli 
abbia  lasciato  a  fianco. 

Tale  infatti  k  ancora  una  volta  il  vero  dilemma 
per  la  Chiesa  Romana:  o  ricombaciare  coU'ideale 
del  suo  Fondatore  o  perire.  Ed  essa  non  periril, 
se  cercheril  nella  sua  riforma  interiore  e  nella  riu- 
nione  alle  altre  Chiese  del  Cristo  e  a  tutte  le 
grandi  fedi  storiche  quelle  forze  taumaturgiche  che 
il  suo  Fondatore  le  ha  consegnato  non  tantx)  per 
s^  quanto  per  la  salvezza  del  mondo. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Compiler  having  been  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.,  became  impressed,  after  a  long  course  of  experience 
and  observation,  with  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  having 
a  printed  manual,  (in  lieu  of  written  regulations  by  the  cap- 
tain, which  are  now  customary  in  our  service,)  prescribing 
some  of  the  ^most  important  duties  for  the  discipline^  po- 
lice, and  sanitary  government  of  a  Men-of-War.  From  this 
compendium  the  young  oflBcers  may  take  an  internal  view 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed  on  board  vessels  of  war.  The 
only  compensation  the  compiler  expects  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  work,  is  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful. 
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NAVAL  RULES. 


Article  1.  The  strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
orders  issued  by  the  Navy  Department,  by  the  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  2.  Every  superior  officer  is  directed  to  exact  upon  all 
occasions,  from  his  inferiors,  unequivocal,  and  respectful 
compliance  with  his  orders ;  and  it  is  expected  of  all  his  in- 
feriors, that  they  do  not  neglect,  any  exterior  marks  of  re- 
spect, whenever  they  address,  or  are  addressed,  by  a  superi- 
or ;  as  also  to  check  those  under  them,  of  every  impropriety 
they  may  see,  or  hear  of  their  committing,  either  vrilfuUy, 
or  ignorantly,  and  to  notify  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
same. 

Art.  3.  After  the  ship^s  crevr  are  completed,  and  the 
watches  equally  divided,  each  watch  is  subdivided,  so  as  to 
make  the  quarter  watches  as  nearly  equal  as  possible ;  the 
mariners  with  the  non-commissioned  officers,  are,  like  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  crew,  to  be  equally  divided  into  half  and 
quarter  watches. 

Art.  4.  The  ship's  crew  are  to  be  messed  in  messes  of 
ten  each ;  the  men  by  themselves,  and  the  petty  officers  by 
themselves ;  the  men  of  different  messes  are,  on  every  Mon- 
day morning,  to  appoint  one  of  their  messmates  to  keep  their 
berths,  cooking  utensils,  &c.,  clean,  and  in  proper  order  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  week  :  such  are  to  be  responsible  to  the 
officers  for  any  neglect  they  may  discover,  and  none  but  men 
belonging  to  the  boats,  when  in  harbor,  are  to  be  exempt 
from  this  duty. 

Art.  5.  The  time  by  the  glass,  must  be  regularly  attend- 
ed to,  as  well  by  night,  as  by  day,  and  the  bell  must  be  struck 
every  half  hour. 

Art.  6.  The  log  is  to  be  hove  every  hour,  and  the  rate  of 
sailing,  courses,  winds,  currents,  ripples,  and  occurrences. 
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instantl  J  marked  on  the  log-board,  and  at  noon  of  each  day 
the  same  are  to  be  entered  in  the  log-book,  by  the  master  or 
his  mate. 

Art.  7.  On  seeing  vessels  of  any  description  whatever, 
or  appearances  not  usual,  as  also  on  a  change  of  wind,  or 
weather,  by  night,  or  day,  the  captam  must  inmiediately  be 
informed. 

Art.  8.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  by  night,  and  by 
day,  and  the  officers  are  always  to  cause  the  cannon  and  ropes 
of  every  description  to  be  kept  clear,  and  to  have  every  man 
at  his  station. 

Art.  9.  Pumps  are  to  be  sounded  every  half  hour,  by  the 
carpenter* 8  mates,  and  the  ship  pumped  out,  whenever  there 
are  four  inches  more  water  in  the  well  than  she  sucks  at. 

Art.  10.  Officers  of  every  rank  are  expected,  when  duty 
requires  them  at  quarters,  or  at  their  different  stations,  to  be 
very  attentive  to  preserve  silence  among  the  men,  and  see 
the  orders  issued  from  the  quarter-deck,  executed  with  cel- 
erity, and  without  noise  or  confusion. 

Art.  11.  Officers  will  upon  all  occasions  encourage,  and 
pointedly  distinguish  those  men,  who  are  particularly  cleanly, 
active,  alert,  and  obedient,  from  those  of  a  contrary  charac- 
ter, in  order  that  the  deserving  may  see  that  their  merits  are 
not  disregarded,  as  well  as  the  undeserving  to  be  made  sen- 
sible of  the  vigilance  of  their  officers,  and  the  advantage  re- 
sulting from  good  and  respectful  conduct. 

Art.  12.  Blasphemy,  profaneness,  and  every  species  of  ob- 
scenity or  immorality,  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  officers  of  every  grade,  will  upon  all  occasions  discounten- 
ance and  discourage  such  disorderly  and  despicable  practices 
amongst  the  ship's  company. 

Art.  13.  The  commanding  deck  officer  is  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  calling  of  all  hands,  unless  the  service 
to  be  performed  cannot  be  executed  by  the  watch  and  idlers. 

Art.  14.  The  officers  and  petty  officers  are  required  to 
make  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  the  ship's  com- 
pany, in  order  that  they  may  address  them  by  their  proper 
names,  or  sailor,  but  never  *'  you,  sir !"  as  it  is  degrading  so 
to  address  a  man. 
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Art.  15.  During  the  summer  months,  when  in  port,  the 
awnings  are  to  be  spread  every  morning,  as  soon  as  the  decks . 
are  dry,  if  the  weather  and  other  -duties  will  permit,  and 
they  are  to  remain  so  throughout  the  day. 

Art.  16.  At  sea,  or  in  harbor,  a  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  or 
master,  is  always  to  be  on  the  quarter-deck,  in  charge,  to- 
gether with  two  midshipmen,  and  quarter-masters,  except 
the  ship  is  in  harbor,  and  so  situated  that  no  such  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  winds,  currents,  or  an  enemy,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  keep  the  regular  half,  or  quarter 
watch  of  the  crew ;  in  which  case,  the  commanding  officer 
will  give  orders  accordingly. 

Art.  17.  The  honor  due  to  the  quarter-deck  cannot  be 
dispensed  with ;  on  entering  it,  either  from  below,  or  a  boat, 
a  polite  and  decent  deportment  from  one  officer  to  another  is 
expected,  as  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  can 
never  be  separated. 

Art.  18.  The  time,  by  the  glass,  is  to  be  regulated  every 
day,  by  the  sun,  or  the  captain's  watch,  at  8,  P.  M. 

Art.  19.  The  health  of  the  ship's  company  being  of  the 
first  consideration  and  importance,  every  possible  attention 
must  be  paid  to  promote  the  same,  for  which  purpose  the 
hammocks  must  always  be  got  up  in  the  morning,  by  seven 
bells,  or  otherwise,  as  soon  as  circumstances  of  duty  will  per- 
mit, and  never  to  be  piped  down  until  sunset,  (when  it  can 
be  avoided.)  in  order  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  may  be 
preserved  on  the  berth-deck  as  long  as  possible.  With  this 
object  in  view,  during  the  summer  months,  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, all  those  who  are  turned  out  in  their  regular  watches, 
will,  previously  to  coming  on  deck,  lash  up  their  hammocks. 
The  quarter-deck  is  always  to  be  kept  clear  of  clothes,  lum- 
ber, and  dirt,  and  the  ropes  hung  on  the  pins. 

Art.  20.  No  improper  language  to  be  used  on  the  quarter- 
deck 

Art.  21.  No  duty  is  to  be  performed  on  Sunday,  that  can 
be  avoided )  but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  except  such  as 
washing  the  deck,  and  working  the  ship,  trimming  sails,  &c. 
Divine  service  must  be  performed  at  10,  A.  M.,  by  the  chap- 
lain, at  which  all  hands  must  be  present,  dressed  and  clean. 
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Art.  22.  The  warrant  and  petty  officers,  together  with 
the  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  and  marines,  are  to  breakfast 
at  8,  A.  M.,  and  ha?e  their  dinner  regularly  at  meridian ; 
one  hour  is  allowed  them  at  each  meal,  when  at  sea ;  the 
common  duty  for  which  all  hands  are  employed,  is  to  be  con- 
cluded at  4,  F.  M.,  daily. 

Art.  23.  Every  morning,  the  master,  boatswain,  and  gun- 
ner, are  to  examine  the  rigging,  fore  and  aft ;  also,  from 
each  mast  head,  down,  and  report  to  the  Ist  lieutenant  its 
condition. 

Art.  24.  All  lights,  except  such  as  the  captain  especially 
shall  suffer,  are  to  be  put  out  eyery  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  in 
the  winter,  and  9,  in  the  summery  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
a  lieutenant,  may,  however,  on  some  occasions,  permit  a 
light  below,  in  a  lantern,  but  he  will  be  held  responsible  for 
any  improper  use  that  may  be  made  of  this  indulgence. 
The  winter  regulations  are  to  commence  on  the  22d  Sep- 
tember, and  end  on  the  2l8t  of  March ;  the  summer  regula- 
tions are  to  continue  the  other  six  months  of  the  year. 

Art.  25.  No  firp  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  galley  after  8 
o^clock,  P.  M.,  in  winter,  or  9,  in  the  summer,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  lighting  of  matches,  and  making 
preparations  for  battle. 

Art.  26.  The  keys  of  all  the  warrant  officers'  store  rooms 
will  be  kept  by  the  Ist  lieutenant,  who  will  direct  them  to  be 
returned  to  him  before  sunset,  every  afternoon,  when  he  is  to 
examine  that  no  lights  have  been  left  burning  in  the  passages 
and  rooms,  and  that  the  doors  are  locked,  and  examine  all 
other  parts  of  the  ship  where  lights  are  used  in  the  day  time, 
and  report  to  the  captain,  at  8,  P.  M.  The  keys  of  the  hold 
are  to  be  kept  by  the  master,  who  is  never  to  suffer  the 
hatches  to  be  unlocked  without  his  knowledge,  and  to  take 
care  that  one  of  his  mates  attend,  who  is  always  to  be  the 
last  person  out  of  the  hold,  in  order  that  no  accident  arise 
from  lights,  and  that  they  be  carefully  locked.  The  marine 
officers,  surgeon,  purser,  will  have  charge  of  the  keys  of  their 
respective  store-rooms,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
accident  that  may  happen  therein,  from  neglect  of  lights  or 
otherwise. 
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Art.  27.  Whenever  all  hands  are  called,  no  person  is  to 
go  below,  from  his  station,  upon  pretence  of  the  work  Jbeing 
done,  before  the  watch  is  piped  down. 

Art.  28.  The  decks  are  to  be  washed  in  the  morning 
watch,  when  the  gun-carriages,  port-sills,  quick  work,,  head, 
and  head  rails,  channels,  sides,  and  all  other  wood  work,  to 
be  washed  by  the  carpenter  and  his  crew,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  decks  are  well  dried.  In  port,  the 
necessary  boats  are  to  be  lowered  down  after  the  decks  are 
washed,  or  before,  if  the  commanding  officer  thinks  proper  ; 
the  yards  neatly  squared,  ropes  hauled  taught,  and  not  a 
ropie  yam  to  be  seen  flying  about  the  yards  or  rigging ;  ham- 
mocks neatly  stowed,  and  pipe  to  breakfast  at  8,  A.  M.,  pre- 
cisely. 

Art.  29.  The  officers  will  see  that  the  men  do  not  perform 
the  ordinary  duty  of  the  ship  in  their  best  clothes,  and  when 
employed  washing  decks,  they  will  make  them  pull  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  tuck  up  their  trows  ^rs. 

Art.  30.  The  hammocks  belonging  to  those  absent  on 
duty,  or  liberty,  are  to  be  lashed-iip  and  taken  up  by 
the  men  berthed  next  to  them ;  if  the  outside  man  should  be 
absent,  the  next  man  within  him  is  to  perform  that  service. 

Art.  31.  When  the  weather  is  so  bad  that  the  hammocks 
cannot  be  stowed  in  the  nettings,  they  are  to  be  piled  up  in 
such  places  as  the  1st  lieutenant  shall  appoint. 

Art.  32.  No  seamen,  or  marines,  are  to  be  permitted  to 
go  out  of  the  ship  on  leave,  who  shall  not,  upon  close  exam- 
ination by  their  officer,  be  found  clean  and  properly  dressed. 

Art.  35.  Upon  the  loss  of  any  clothes,  bedding,  money, 
or  other  articles,  the  loser  is  immediately  to  make  known  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  or  the  commanding  officer,  who  is  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  proper  to  discover  the  thief; 
no  man  is  permitted  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  clothes,  or 
other  articles,  that  he  may  at  any  time  find  about  the  ship, 
for  if  he  cannot  find  the  owner,  he  is  commanded  to  take 
them  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Art.  34.  Boat^s  crews  are  commanded  to  obey  with  as 
much  punctuality  and  alacrity  the  orders  of  their  cockswain^ 
as  those  of  any  officer  on  board. 
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Art.  35 .  Boats  are  not  to  be  left  at  any  time  without  boat- 
keepers  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  at  the  gangway,  nor 
even  alongside  of  the  ship,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
moored  astern,  or  at  the  guiswarp. 

Art.  36.  In  foreign  port,  a  boat  is  to  be  sent  on  shore 
every  evening,  to  bring  off  whoever  may  be  absent  on  leave, 
which  is  to  haul-off  at  sunset  for  the  ship. 

Art.  37.  When  at  sea,  the  crew  will  be  mustered  at  quar- 
ters every  evening,  half  an  hour  before  piping  down  the 
hammocks ;  and  the  officers  will  see  that  wads,  matches, 
and  all  other  necessary  apparatus  are  properly  provided, 
the  men  present  dressed  in  blue  cloth  jackets,  and  sober,  and 
the  guns  in  perfect  order  for  immediate  action ;  at  the  same 
time  the  1st  lieutenant  is  to  see  that  the  slings  of  the  differ- 
ent yards,  preventer-braces,  stoppers,  &c.,  are  perfect,  and 
the  ship  completely  ready  for  battle,  and  report  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

Art.  38.  No  man  is  to  be  confined  by  day,  or  night,  when 
the  captain  is  on  board,  without  his  order  :  which  order  must 
be  registered  on  the  book  of  crimes  and  offences. 

Art.  39.  The  master  at  arms  is  to  keep  a  list  of  the  boys, 
and  of  their  clothes,  and  to  have  an  especial  eye  to  their 
conduct,  habits,  and  cleanliness ;  every  morning,  at  7,  A.  M., 
he  is  to  take  care  that  they  are  assembted  in  the  gangway, 
attended  by  himself,  and  one  of  the  ship's  corporals,  when, 
after  having  been  inspected,  he  is  to  report  them  to  the  offi- 
cer of  the  deck,  and  receive  his  orders. 

Art.  40.  No  midshipman  is  to  leave  the  deck  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  watch,  under  the  pretence  that  there  is  no 
one  to  relieve  him,  without  having  made  such  representa- 
tions to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  having  his  permission 
for  so  doing.  No  officer  is  to  sleep  out  of  the  ship,  without 
the  consent  of  the  captain . 

Art  41.  The  salt  meats  are  to  be  delivered  out  every 
evening  before  sunset,  to  the  cook,  who  is  accountable  for, 
and  must  have  the  same  washed  and  soaked,  by  changing 
the  water  every  four  hours,  in  the  steep  tub. 

Art.  42.  The  boats  must  be  hoisted  up,  or  securely  moored 
every  night,  before  it  is  dark,  or  by  8  o'clock,  at  all  events, 
unless  on  ship  duty. 
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Art.  43.  Ad  j  man  finding  himself  ill,  is  to  make  known 
bis  complaint  (without  loss  of  time,)  to  the  surgeon,  or  one 
of  his  mates,  as  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  dut  j,  on  the  score  of 
illnesS;  will  be  received,  but  through  the  surgeon,  or  his 
mate. 

Art.  44.  The  Ist  lieutenant,  whether  at  sea,  or  in  harbor, 
is  to  visit  the  ship  throughout,  every  forenoon,  at  10,  A.  M., 
and  see  that  the  tiers,  cockpit,  wings,  store  rooms,  pass- 
ages, are  clean,  and  in  a  proper  condition,  and  report  to  the 
captain  as  ready  for  his  inspection. 

Art.  45.  The  ship's  crew  is  expected  to  be  clean,  shaved, 
and  dressed,  every  Sunday  morning  by  10,  A.M.,  when  they 
will  be  mustered  by  the  captain ;  and  it  is  ordered,  that  all 
officers  will  be  present,except  such  as  are  absent  on  duty,  sick, 
or  on  leave. 

Art.  46.  The  first  Monday  in  every  month  is  appointed 
for  a  general  inspection  of  clothes,  when  the  division  offi- 
cers are  expected  to  examine  very  particularly  into  the  peo- 
ple's clothing,  and  bedding,  and  to  report  to  the  1st  lieuten- 
ant any  deficiencies  that  may  appear,  who  is  to  report  the 
same  to  the  captain,  in  case  such  deficiency  is  of  magnitude. 

Art.  47.  Every  man  belonging  to  the  ship,  is  expected  to 
provide  himself  with  the  following  clothing :  1  hat,  2  neck 
handkerchiefs,  3  shirts,  2  jackets,  3  pants,  2  pairs  of  shoes 
monkey  jacket,  1  mattress,  2  blankets,  bag,  and  hammock. 

Art.  48.  No  person  is  allowed  to  lounge  in  the  ports,  or 
chains ;  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  throw  any  dirty  water,  or 
dirt,  out  of  the  ports ,  dirt  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
head,  and  started  into  the  shoot. 

Art.  49.  The  midshipmen,  and  master's  mates,  are  re- 
quired to  sling  in  hammocks,  which  are  to  be  brought  upon 
deck,  and  taken  down,  at  the  same  time  the  ship's  crew  are. 

Art.  50.  From  the  2l8t  of  March,  to  the  2l8t  of  Septem- 
ber, the  colors  are  to  be  hoisted  at  8,  P.  M. ;  and  from  the 
2l8t  of  September,  to  the  21st  of  March,  they  are  to  be 
hoisted  at  9,  A.  M.,  and  hauled  down  at  sunset ;  never  to  be 
kept  flying  in  stormy  weather,  but  a  small  flag  must  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Art.  51.   Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  of  the 
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deck,  there  is  an  approaching  thunder  equall,  the  conductors 
are  to  he  let  down  into  the  water,  and  well  hoomed  off  from 
the  ship's  side 

Art.  52.  Whenever  the  captain  is  out  of  the  ship,  and  is 
expected  on  board,  at  night,  two  lights  are  to  be  hoisted  at 
the  mizen  peak. 

Art.  53.  As  soon  after  meridian  as  practicable,  while  at 
sea,  the  lieutenants,  master  and  midshipmen,  are  required  to 
send  in  their  reckoning  for  the  day,  containing  courses,  dis- 
tance, departure,  difference  of  latitude,  difference  of  longi- 
tudes, latitude  by  observation,  latitude  by  account,  difference 
of  longitude,  longitude  by  dead  reckoning,  longitude  by  lu- 
nar observation,  and  by  chronometer.  All  commission  and 
warranted  ofl&cers  are  required  to  observe  the  sun  at  noon. 

Art.  54.  The  master-at-arms  is  to  report  to  the  captain, 
in  writing,  or  in  the  abseence  of  the  captain,  to  the  com- 
manding oflBcer,  every  morning,  at  9  A.  M.,  in  the  summer, 
at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  winter,  the  number  of  persons  confined, 
with  remarks  relative  to  their  conduct  while  in  confinement, 
their  names,  date  when  confined,  their  offence,  by  whom 
confined,  and  at  whose  instigation. 

Art.  55.  One  division  of  guns,  alternately,  commencing 
with  the  first  division,  is  to  be  exercised  every  morning,  for 
one  hour,  between  the  hour  of  10,  and  noon,  at  which  time 
the  officer  commanding  the  division  must  be  present,  who  is 
to  see  that  every  apparatus  belonging  to  the  guns  which 
are  used  in  action,  are  supplied  before  the  exercises  com- 
mence. 

Art.  56.  There  is  at  no  ti-ne,  without  the  captain's  especial 
permission,  to  be  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  watch  officers 
absent  from  the  ship. 

Art.  57.  After  the  station  bills, are  completed,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Ist  lieutenant  to  keep  them  so ;  no  altera- 
tions are  to  be  made  therein,  without  the  captain's  knowledge 
and  approbation. 

Art.  58.  No  stores,  or  other  articles,  are  to  be  received  on 
board  without  a  bill  and  receipt  given  for  them  by  the  offic«r 
to  whose  department  they  belong,  and  noted  on  the  Ipg-hoaid, 
by  the  officer  of  the  deck. 
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Art.  59.  Four  minutes,  and  no  more,  will  be  allowed  for 
piping  hammocks  up,  till  they  are  completely  stowed  ;  the 
same  time  will  be  allowed  for  taking  them  down,  and 
slinging  them  up. 

Art.  60.  No  seaman,  ordinary  seaman,  marine,  or  boy, 
will  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  without  the  captain's  per- 
mission, except  the  market  boys. 

Art.  61.  Boats,  and  men  returning  from  shore,  are  to  be 
very  strictly  examined  by  the  master-at-arms,  and  ship's  cor- 
poral, under  the  inspection  of  the  officer  of  the  deck,  who 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  liquor  which  may  find  its 
way  on  board  during  his  watch ;  and  liquor  found  in  the 
boats,  or  on  the  men,  being  obtained  without  permission,  is 
to  be  thrown  overboard,  and  the  person,  or  persons,  found 
guilty  of  bringing  it  on  board,  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
master-at-arms,  and  reported  forthwith  to  t'e  captain,  or  com- 
manding officer. 

Art.  62.  No  person  (the  1st  lieutenant  and  surgeon  ex- 
cepted,) is  to  water  a  man's  grog  for  more  than  three  days, 
without  the  captain's  approbation. 

Art.  63.  No  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  captain.  The  delinquent  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  care  of  the  master-at-arms. 

Art.  64.  If  an  officer  shall  observe  any  misconduct  in  his 
superior,  or  shall  suifer  any  personal  indignity^  oppression^  or 
injustice^  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  fail  in  any  degree  in 
respect  due  his  superior,  but  he  is  to  represent  such  miscon- 
duct, or  ill  treatment,  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  through  him  to  the  commander-in-chief,  as  cir- 
cumstance may  require ;  all,  however,  must  pass  through 
his  captain,  and  go  to  the  commander-in-chief,  or  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  FIRST  LIEUTENANT. 

The  Ist  lieutenant  having  the  general  superintendance,  as 
s  day  officer,  giving  his  particular  personal  attendance  from 
sunrise  to  8,  P.  M. ;  he  is  to  keep  complete  quarter,  watch, 
and  station  bills ;  they  are  to  be  hung  in  the  m(j8t  public  place 
in  the  ship,  and  every  person  is  to  be  perfect  in  his  station. 

The  master,  gunner,  boatswain,  carpenter,  and  sail  maker, 
will  give  to  the  1st  lieutenant,  each  Sunday,  a  return  of 
their  weekly  expenditure,  which  will  be  countersigned  by 
him,  and  delivered  to  the  captain. 

No  powder,  or  cartridges  containing  powder,  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  store-rooms,  or  passages,  nor  are  fire-arms  or 
powder  ever  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ship,  without  order  of  the 
captain. 

No  article  belonging  to  the  ship  is  to  be  converted  to  any 
other  purpose  than  that  for  whilch  it  was  intended,  nor  any 
expenditure  of  stores,  without  the  express  order  of  the  cap- 
tain, or  1st  lieutenant. 

When  at  sea,  the  gunner  is  to  examine  the  guns  every 
evening,  at  8,  P.  M.,  and  report  their  being  secure,  to  the 
1st  lieutenant. 

The  Lst  lieutenant  will  cause  the  gunner  and  boats- 
wain, carpenter,. and  sail-maker,  to  inspect  each  morning, 
at  sunrise,  their  different  departments,  and  report  to  him 
their  condition ;  should  there  be  any  important  defect,  he 
will  report  it  to  the  captain. 

The  carpenter  will  be  very  particular  in  the  examination 
of  the  mast,  and  yards,  which  he  is  to  inspect  every  day, 
and  if  heavy  weather,  every  four  hours :  all  the  pump 
gear  must  be  kept  in  prime  order  for  immediate  use,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  shot-plugs  at  hand;  the  ship's  axes 
kept  sharp  fixed  to  each  mast  ready  for  use,  but  are  not  to  be 
removed  without  an  order  from  the  quarter-deck. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  MASTER. 

The  key  of  the  spirit-room  are  to  be  kept  in  his  possession, 
and  the  room  never  to  be  opened  vdthout  his  knowledge,  and 
his  presence,  or  that  of  his  mate ;  on  his  leaving  the  ship 
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on  duty,  or  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  left  with  the  Ist  lieu- 
tenant. The  master  is  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  stowing 
of  the  provisions,  chains,  cables,  and  every  other  article  that 
can  affect  the  ship's  trim,  which  he  will  take  with  great  ac- 
curacy before  he  proceeds  to  sea,  and  note  the  draft  in  the 
log-book ;  he  will  frequently  measure  the  log  and  lead  lines, 
and  will  have  the  log-book  sent  to  the  cabin  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  captain  ;  tiers  must  be  kept  clear  and  clean,  and 
every  article  of  ground  tackle  ready  for  immediate  use ; 
pins  and  shackles  free  from  rust,  ready  to  slip,  or  shift. 
When  at  anchor,  he  will  be  particular  that  the  hawse  is  kept 
open,  and  if  riding  by  hemp  cable,  he  will  see  there  is  no 
chafing  or  injury  from  want  of  service ;  no  want,  at  any 
time,  of  nippers,  plaits,  rounding,  matts,  and  parsling  well  ' 
distributed.  The  oldest  provisions  must  be  stowed  at  top, 
and  used  first ;  he  will  note  all  public  transactions  on  the 
log-book  :  he  must  be  present  at  the  conversion  and  receipt  of 
all  stores,  an  account  of  them  must  be  taken  by  the  ship's 
ycoraan,  and  the  master  will  insert  them  in  the  log-book ;  it 
is  his  -duty  to  keep  the  ship's  reckoning,  both  by  Lunar  Obs., 
chronometer,  and  D.  R..  and  take  single  and  double  altitude 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  north  star,  whenever  it  can  be  had, 
and  observe  the  bearings  of  all  capes,  headlands,  and  the 
nearest  danger,  and  send  it  into  the  captain,  at  noon  of  each 
day,  as  soon  after  as  the  computation  can  be  correctly  made, 
(say  at  1  o'clock,)  and  the  bearings  of  towns,  points,  both 
at  sunset  and  meridian.  Whenever  the  ship  approaches 
land,  or  anchors  in  any  port,  he  is  to  sound  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
round  the  ship ;  the  ship's  draft  of  water  forward,  and  aft,  and 
height  of  the  lower  port,  amidships  are  to  be  noted 
on  her  arrval.  and  previous  to  her  leaving  port.  When  at 
anchor,  he  will  always  keep  the  tiers  clear  for  heaving  up 
or  veering  cable ;  he  is  frequently  to  examine  the  hawse ;  if  at 
a  single  anchor,  the  others  must  be  clear,  and  ready  for  let- 
ing  go ;  and  when  moored,  the  sheet  tier  and  anchor  kept 
clear;  also,  hawsers  and  towb'nes  in  readiness;  the  lead 
lines  must  be  frequently  examined  ;  also^  the  log  lines  and 
glasses  J  the  short  must  be  14  seconds,  and  the  long  28  ;  the 
line  must  be  48  feet  to  the  mile,  and  plenty  of  stray  line. 
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In  prepariDg  for  battle^  he  will  cause  the  yards  to  be  slang  in 
chains;  topsail  sheet  stoppers,  and  preventer  braces  fit- 
ted. In  action,  he  will  work  the  ship,  under  the  direction  of  the 
captain,  or  commanding  officer ;  he  must  keep  an  account 
of  his  expenditure  of  water,  provisions,  and  fuel,  and  in«ert 
it  daily  in  the  log-book,  with  the  quantity  remaining  on 
hand ;  he  must  examine  the  state  of  the  provisions  when  re- 
ceived on  board ;  report  if  in  good  order,  or  otherwise ;  he 
will  daily  inspect  the  stowage  of  the  hold,  and  its  cleanli- 
ness ;  he  is  every  Saturday  to  inspect  the  store-rooms,  and 
pump- well ;  he  is  to  keep  a  clothes  list  of  all  the  brace  and 
topmen,  and  all  others  under  his  directions,  as  w^U  as  those 
at  the  pumps,  and  below ;  when  at  quarters  he  is  to  be  as- 
sisted in  his  various  important  duties  by  his  mates; 
he  will  forbid  all  spirits  to  be  drawn  off  by  any  light, 
except  that  of  daylight ;  not  even  a  light  in  the  lant- 
ern, in  the  spirit  room  ;  when  light  is  wanted  in  the  hold, 
they  must  receive  the  approbation  of  the  master,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  midshipman,  and  the  ship's  corporal,  and  kept  in  a 
sound  lantern ;  he  is  held  responsible  for  staying  the  mast,  and 
the  trim  of  the  ship,  except  otherwise  directed  by  the  captain, 
he  will  make  a  return  of  the  weekly  expenditure  to  the  Isfc 
lieutenant,  and  sign  those  of  all  other  warrant  officers.  All 
hands  are  not  to  be  called  at  night,  unless  the  service,  or 
circumstances  renders  it  absolutely  necessary;  the  watch 
and  idlers  must  perform  the  duty  upon  ordinary  occasions; 
the  men  and  boys  must  not  be  allowed  to  perform  dirty  work 
in  their  best  clothes ;  all  officers  are  requested  to  see  that 
the  men,  in  their  respective  divisions,  are  clean,  as  the 
weather  will  admit  of,  and  report  to  the  1st  lieutenant,  who 
will  make  a  general  report  to  the  captain  at  10,  A.  M.  The 
crew  are  to  be  mustered  at  quarters,  every  evening  before 
sunset,  when  the  officers  will  note  those  who  are  clean,  or 
otherwise. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  OFFICER  OF  THE  WATCH. 
He  will  paj  great  attentioD  to  the  steerage,  -and  course 
^tkAt  the  ship  makes,  when  on  a  wind ;  examine  frequentlj 
the  compasses,  and  compare  them  himself  during  the  watch, 
and  he  particularly  attentive  that  the  sheets  are  close  home, 
sail  mast  headed,  yards  nicely  trimmed  to  the  wind,  and 
closely  ohsenre  that  the  look-out  are  vigilant,  hand  and  deep 
sea  lead  and  lines  at  hand,  and  ready  for  use  at  all  times; 
be  is  not  to  make,  or  to  take  in  sail,  in  the  day  time,  except 
in  a  squall,  without  directions  from  the  captain,  hut  in  the 
night  he  may  take  in  sail,  acquainting  the  captain  with  his 
reasons,  which  he  must  enter  on  the  log-hoard ;  he  must  he 
particular  in  keeping  all  his  watch  on  deck,  and  at  their  sta- 
tions, always  keeping  hands  enough  in  the  tops  to  take  in 
his  light  sails,  if  they  are  set,  and  hoth  by  night  and  day 
keeping  hands  by  royal  top-gallant,  and  top-sail  sheets  and 
halyards,  be  the  weather  moderate  or  otherwise.  In  the 
night,  clewlines,  downhauls,  should  and  must  always  be 
stretched  along,  and  hands  by  them ;  also,  by  tacks  and 
sheets,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  shorten  sail,  at  a  me- 
mentos warning ;  otherwise,  the  loss  of  sails  and  spars  will 
be  attributed  to  his  neglect,  or  want  of  skill ;  he  is  not  to 
tack,  or  veer,  or  alter  the  course,  unless  it  is  to  avoid  some 
sudden  danger,  without  informing  the  captain ;  the  pumps 
m^st  be  sounded  every  half  hour,  at  sea.  and  twice  a  day  in 
port,  they  must  be  pumped  out  whenever  she  has  four  inches 
more  water  in  her  than  she  sucks  at.  Whenever  land,  or 
sails  are  discovered,  a  report  must  be  immediately  made  to 
the  captain ;  he  will  note  all  transactions  during  the  watch, 
on  the  log-board,  and  sign  his  name  thereto.  The 
regular  wash  days  are  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
and  once  a  month  for  hammocks.  The  officer  of  the 
first  watch,  before  taking  charge  of  the  deck,  will  call 
on  the  captain,  and  receive  his  orders  for  the  night,  and 
the  officers  of  the  watch  are  enjoined  to  be  particularly  vigi- 
lant that  none  of  the  crew,  or  watch,  come  on  deck  without 
having  cloth  jackets  on  :  whenever  all  hands  are  sent  up  to 
work  ship,  by  the  officer  of  the  deck,  all  the  midshipmen  will 
repair  to  their  stations,  as  if  all  hands  were  called  to  tack,  or 
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veer  ship  ;  the  officer  of  the  deck  will  previously  send  down, 
to  inform  them  of  the  same.  Tuesday  and  Friday  are  set 
apart  for  general  exercise  ;  should  the  weather  not  permit, 
then  on  the  succeeding  day ;  in  port,  he  is  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  situation  of  the  hawse.n umber  of  anchors  down, 
or  ready  to  let  go ;  scope  of  chain,  or  cable,  and  depth  of 
water ;  always  keeping  a  hand  in  the  channels,  with  the 
lead  and  line ;  he  is  to  observe  the  boats  moored  at  the 
booms,  or  stern,  and  see  that  they  ride  securely,  and  in  charge 
of  a  boat-keeper.  All  boats  coming  to,  or  going  from  the 
ship,  are  to  be  reported  to  him  ;  they  are  not  to  depart,  or 
come  alongside,  without  his  consent ;  he  will  keep  a  good 
look-out,  and  silence  in  the  ship,  during  his  watch,  acquaint- 
ing the  captain  with  any  important  change  in  the  weather, 
or  other  occurrences.  No  officer  will  appear  on  deck  but  in 
uniform,  nor  will  he  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ship,  or  appear 
on  shore  except  in  uniform ;  nor  to  sleep  on  shore  in  a  foreign 
port,  without  permission  of  the  captain.  No  boats  are  al- 
lowed, but  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  to  be  absent  after 
sunset ;  all  officers  must  be  on  board  at  that  time,  as  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  health  of  the  crew,  and  the  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  night  air,  re- 
quires a  strict  observance  of  this  order :  he  will  see  that 
the  boat's  crew,  on  leaving  the  ship,  have  their  round  jackets 
on.  Midshipmen  will  send  into  the  cabin  their  journals 
and  watch ;  quarter  and  station  bills,  on  the  first  of  every 
month  for  inspection  ;  should  that  day  fall  on  Sunday,  then 
on  the  succeeding  day.  All  commissioned  officers  are  to  be 
received  from  boats,  on  the  starboard  gangway,  with  honors 
due  to  their  rank,  and  all  other  persons  belonging  to  the  ship 
on  the  larboard  gangway. 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  MAGAZINE. 

The  keys  of  the  magazine  are  always  to  be  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship ;  the  maga- 
zine is  never  to  be  opened  without  the  express  orders  of  the 
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captain,  and  when  opened,  the  gunner  is  always  to  attend^ 
except  in  action,  or  at  quarters,  a  lieutenant,  with  the  mas- 
ter-at-arms is  to  remain ;  the  former  with  the  gunner,  the 
latter  at  the  entrance  of  the  magazine  passage,  until  the 
same  is  closed  again ;  no  passing  boxes,  or  anything  con- 
taining powder,  are  ever  to  be  kept  in  the  store  rooms,  or 
passages,  previous  to  the  filling  room,  or  magazine  being 
open ;  all  fire,  and  lights,  are  to  be  put  out,  when  the  lamps 
in  the  light  room  are  to  be  lighted,  and  the  basin  under  them 
filled  with  water;  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
magazine,  or  passage,  with  shoes,  or  boots,  or  any  other 
clothes  than  a  flannel  jacket  and  trowsers,  and  those  with- 
out metal  buttons,  and  empty  pockets,  as  well  as  nothing 
about  their  persons  which  can  take  fire.  On  alarm  of  fire, 
the  gunner  will  repair  to  the  magazine,  and  be  ready  to  un- 
lock, as  soon  as  he  shall  receive  orders  to  deliver  the  powder  ; 
in  which  case,  he  is  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  effect  the 
same,  whether  in  port,  or  at  sea.  The  magazine  is 
to  be  opened  twice  a  month,  first,  and  fifteenth,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  powder  over,  a  lieutenant 'always 
present;  there  are,  at  all  times,  to  be  kept  in  reserve, 
3,000  musket  cartridges  for  the  use  of  the  marines, 
and  the  same  number  for  ship's  use,  and  1,500  pistol 
cartridges  for  ship  pistols,  2,000  priming,  and  2,000  wafers 
and  tubes  for  cannon,  together  with  suificient  number  of 
flannel  cartridges  for  each  deck,  say  30  for  each  gun.  When 
the  magazines  are  to  be  shut,  the  gunner  is  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  brushing  up  every  particle  of  powder,  or  any  other 
combustible  matter  he  may  discover ;  the  gunner  is  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  suffer  the  metal  adz  for  the  use  of  the 
magazine  to  be  struck  against  the  copper  hoops,  (if  powder 
is  in  barrels,)  but  always  to  have  the  wooden  setter  applied 
to  them,  to  convey  the  stroke  from  the  adz ;  when  at  work  in 
the  powder  room,  the  gunner  is  to  be  attentive  never  to  have 
the  light  in  his  front,  when  hooping,  or  heading,  or  unhoop- 
ing  a  barrel,  least  the  mallet  (which  must  have  a  becket 
through  the  handle,  to  go  over  the  rist,)  should  fly  out  of  his 
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hand,  and  break  the  glaae  of  the  light  room ;  he  is  to  pat  in 
the  prq)er  heads  again,  when  empty,  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  start  the  cartridges  back  again,  into  the  barrels,  or 
o(^per  oases. 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  GUNNER. 

As  the  brass  sheaves,  and  iron  pins  of  the  blocks,  for  gun 
tackles,  firom  being  much  exposed  to  salt  water,  are  frequent- 
ly set  fast  with  rust,  the  gunner  is  to  be  particularly  atten- 
tive, when  this  is  the  case,  to  cause  the  iron  pins  to  be  re- 
moved, and  rasped,  and  well  oiled  or  greased ;  he  is  to  be 
very  careful  that  the  small  arms,  and  locks  for  guns,  are  kept 
in  good  order,  under  the  inspection  of  the  junior  lieutenant. 
Whenever  he  shall  be  directed  to  take  any  guns  into  the 
hold,  he  is  to  pay  them  over  with  composition,  and  having 
washed  the  bore  with  fresh  water,  and  carefully  sponged  and 
dried  the  inside,  he  is  to  put  a  full  wad,  dipt  in  tallow  and 
tar,  about  a  foot  in  the  muzzle,  and  see  that  the  tompins  are 
well  driven  in  and  puttied ;  he  is  also  to  drive  in  tight  a 
cork  into  the  touch-hole,  and  secure  it  there  with  putty. 
After  an  engagement,  he  is  to  apply  to  the  captain,  or  .com- 
manding officer,  for  survey  on  the  powder,  shot,  and  other 
stores  remaining  under  his  charge,  that  the  quantity  ex- 
pended in  the  engagement  may  be  ascertained.  On  beating 
to  quarters,  the  1st  captain  of  a  gun,  with  his  party,  is  to 
get  the  starboard  guns  ready,  and  the  2d  captain,  with  his 
party,  will  get  the  larboard  guns  clear  for  action. 


GENERAL  ORDERS  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  alarm  of  fire,  the  officers  of  the  watch, 
or  any  commission  officer,  is  to  order  the  drummers  to  beat 
to  quarters ;  or,  if  the  drummers  should  not  be  at  hand,  to 
pipe  to  quarters,  and  ring  the  alarm  bell.  The  first  division 
of  boarders,  as  firemen,  are  instantly  to  repair  to  the  quar- 
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ter-deck,  with  the  (juarter-sunners  of  the  first  diviBion,  and 
arranse  themselves  in  the  following  order,  viz. :  the  boarders, 
with  the  quarter  gunners,  on  the  starboard  side ;  the  firemen 
on  the  larboard,  with  their  buckets ;  the  engine  men,  with 
their  officers,  are  to  man  the  engine,  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  transport  it  to  any  point  of  the  ship  that  may  be 
directed.  The  boatswain,  and  his  mates,  to  have  the  water 
buckets  passed  on  the  forecastle,  ready  for  use,  and  the 
head  pumps  manned  and  fetched.  The  1st  lieutenant  is  to 
repair  immediately  to  the  place  from  where  the  alarm  arose : 
the  surgeon,  and  his  mates,  the  purser,  with  his  steward,  are 
to  examine  their  respective  store-rooms,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  quarter-deck,  as  soon  as  possible ;  the  master' s-mates 
of  the  hold;  master-at-arms,  and  ship's  corporal,  captain  of 
the  hole,  are  to  repair  to  their  tiers,  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  the  cistern  from  the  bilge-cock.  The  gunner,  car- 
penter, and  boatswain,  yeomen,  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  doors  of  their  respective  store-rooms,  but  not  to  open 
them  on  any  account,  without  an  order  from  the  quarter- 
deck. The  carpenter,  with  four  of  his  crew,  are  to  assemble 
in  the  larboard  gangway,  with  axes  and  mauls,  and  there 
await  orders ;  the  pumps  are  to  be  rieged,  and  manned,  and 
fetched,  by  the  carpenter's  mates,  and  remaining  crew ;  the 
marines  with  their  officers,  are  instantly  to  appear  with 
their  arms,  drawn  up  in  four  colums,  abaft  the  wheel,  and 
there  await  in  readiness  to  execute  such  orders  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  The  officers  of  every  grade,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  preserve  silence  among  the  people,  and  pre- 
vent confusion.  In  time  of  action,  the  men  particularly 
selected  and  quartered  as  firemen,  are  always  to  be  ready  to 
seiz^  their  buckets,  when  ordered,  to  extinguish  fire  in  any 
part  of  the  ship.  The  men  stationed  on  the  berth-deck,  as 
per  quarter  bill,  are  to  assist  the  firemen,  by  passing  water 
n*om  the  tank,  in  the  main  hole;  it  will,  therefore,  be  the 
particular  duty  of  the  master-at-arms,  io  see  the  orders  car- 
ried into  effec* :  consequently,  to  see  that  the  tanks  in  the 
main  hole  are  immediately  in  readiness,  to  supply  the  water ; 
also,  the  suction  hose  passed  overboard,  and  worked  by  the 
engine  men  ;  and  when  the  ship  is  on  fire,  she  must  behoved 
to,  in  order  that  the  suction  hose  may  supply  the  engine 
with  water. 


ORDERS  FOR  SURGEON. 

The  surgeon,  or,  1st  assistant,  is  always  to  be  on  board ;  he 
will  cause  a  written  report  of  the  sick  to  lie  made  to  the  captain 
every  morning,  at  10,  A.  M.,  at  which  time  he  will  point 
out  any  improvement  which  may  conduce  to  the  health  of 
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the  crew  ;  he  is  to  have  charge  of  the  sick,  and  the  hospital 
is  to  he  under  his  immediate  superintendance,  and  he  is  to 
direct  the  hammocks  to  be  carried  on  deck,  belonging  to  the 
men  whose  health  will  permit  it ;  when  the  number  of  sick 
is  so  great  as  to  require  additional  attendance,  proper  per- 
sons must  be  appointed,  on  his  application  to  the  1st  hen- 
tenant.  The  surgeon,  or  his  assistant,  must  daily  inspect  the 
boilers,  and  cooking  utensils,  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  ;  their  condition  will  be  reported  to  the  Ist 
lieutenant.  The  sick  men's  clothing,  and  bedding,  are  to  be 
washed  by  their  mess-mates  j  their  persons  kept  clean,  and 
their  bedding  frequently  aired.  The  surgeon  will  inform 
the  captain  when  he  thinks  the  ship  ought  to  be  fumigated : 
his  suggestions  must  at  all  times  receive  prompt  and  re5>pect- 
ful  attention,  when  the  subject  relates  to  the  health  of  the 
ship  and  crew. 

The  midshipmen,  a  class  of  officers  to  whom  no  particular 
duty  can  be  assigned,  are  placed  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  captain,  who  will  give  them  every  opportunity  to  become 
seamen  and  officers  :  they  are  to  be  exercised  one  hour,  each 
Saturday,  at  the  great  guns,  one  hour  at   the  exercise  of 
musket  and  sword,  by  the  sergeant  of  marines  ;    it  is  a  duty 
which  the  Ist  lieutenant  owes  to  the  service,  to  see  that 
these  young  gentlemen  (employ  all  their  spare  hours  in  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  an  (»fficer  and  seaman  on  board  a  vessel  of  war: 
they  are  to  be  divided  into  three  watches;  they  are  never  to 
leave  deck,  until  regularly  relieved,  either  at  meal  hours,  or 
the  expiration  of  the  watch  ;   they  are  to  keep  regular  jour- 
nals, and  to  send  them  in  to  the  captain  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  the  result  of  their  day's  work,  at  1,  P.  M.  ;*  they 
must  keep  perfect  watch,  quarter,  and  station  bills.     The 
crew  are  to  be  divided  into    two  watches,  at  sea,  and  sub- 
divided into  four,  for  harbor  duty.    The  mess-mates  of  thi»se 
absent  are  to  take  charge  of  their  hammocks.    No  person  is 
allowed  to  bring  liquor  (m  board,  without  permission  frt«n 
the  captain.      The  officer  in  charge  of  the    berth-deck    will 
daily  inspect  the  mess  chests  and  bread  bags,  keeping  them 
clean,  and  free  from  grease.     The   berth-deck   is  not  to  be 
washed  but  once  a  week,  and  then  in  very  mild   weather, 
and   if  oftener,  by   permission    of  the   captain.     In  warm 
weather,  the  berth-deck  will  be  whitewasned  every  fifteen 
days.     Sundays  and  Wednesdays  are  inspection  days,  when 
the  crew  are  to  be  clean,  shaved,  and  dressed.     The  lieuten- 
ants and  master  will  keep  correct  lists  of  the  mens  clothing, 
mattresses,  and  blankets  of  their  divisions,  of  which  a  gene- 
ral muster  must  take  place  every  month  ;  no  man  will  be  at 
lowed  to  draw  clothing,  or  bedding,  except  on  the  requisition 
of  his  commanding  division  officer,  who  is  to  prevent  hia 
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men  from   selling,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  their  clothes, 
bedding,  or  small  stores,  at  the  hazard  of  severe  punishment. 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  PURSER. 

All  provision  and  slops  are  to  be  furnished  on  requisition 
of  the  purser  approved  by  the  captain.  The  purser  is  res- 
ponsible to  the  navy  department  tor  the  due  expenditure  of 
provision,  slops,  and  stores.  It  is  his  dutj,  particularly  on  a 
foreign  station,  to  inspect,  as  far  as  practicaole,  all  provisions 
previous  to  their  being  sent  on  board;  this  duty  is  more  neces- 
sary, since  it  must  be  understood  that  no  survey *will  be  or- 
dered, unless  it  appears  that  the  articles  complained  of  were 
in  good  order  when  first  received  on  board.  If  any  provision 
sent  on  board  be  rejected  by  the  master,  they  will  be  ex- 
amined by  two  commission  and  one  warrant  officer,  ordered 
by  the  captain  to  hold  the  survey,  whose  report  shall  be  final. 
The  provisions  are  to  be  served  out  to  the  ship's  company 
agreeably  to  the  ration  prescribed  by  law ;  no  alterations 
are  to  be  made  therein  without  the  orders  of  the  captain. 
The  commission  and  warrant  cfficers  may  stop  their  rations, 
but  cannot  draw  a  part  of  their  ration.  All  persons  who 
may  wish  credit  for  their  stopped  rations,  will  give  the  pur- 
ser due  notice  of  their  intentions,  or  they  will  not  be  credited 
on  a  settlement  of  their  accounts.  Should  any  article  of 
provision  be  likely  to  perish,  the  purser  will  immediately  re- 
port to  the  captain.  Whenever  fresh  provisons  are  ordered 
for  the  ship's  company,  the  purser  will  take  great  care  to 
supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables.  Provisions  are  to 
be  served  out  by  the  ship's  steward,  in  the  presence  of  a 
master's-mate  or  midshipman,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9, 
A.  M.,  and  2  and  4,  P.  M.  Whenever  the  captain  ordera 
the  allowance  of  any  article  reduced,  the  purser  will  show 
the  written  order  to  the  master,  that  it  may  be  noted  on  the 
log-book.  No  slops  are  to  be  issued  without  an  order  from 
the  captain,  and  the  slops  are  to  be  served  publicly  on  the 
last  day  of  every  month,  in  the  presence  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  who  will  see  that  the  articles  to  be  issued  are  agree- 
able to  the  requisitions  approved  by  tho  captain,  and  will 
witness  the  recept  given  by  the  men.  When  the  purser  is 
of  opinion  that  any  article  of  his  department  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  being  aired,  he  will  report  immediatelv  to  the  1st 
lieutenant,  in  order  that  they  may  be  got  on  deck  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  purser  will  examine  frequently  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  stores  in  his  charge,  and  when  it  may  appear 
that  they  are  damaged,  or  spoiUng,  he  will  report  without 
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delay  to  the  captain,  that  a  survey  inuy  Ije  ordi^red,  if 
eary.  Wiien  any  articles  in  his  dej»ii  tnntnt  are  eniidt^miiedi 
as  unfit  for  use,  the  purser  will  show  tln^  survey  tc>  the  tnae^ 
ter,  that  it  may  be  entered  in  the  log-LM)<ik.  Atsva.  the  puz^ 
8cr  will  deliver  to  the  captain,  weekly  roturn*?  nf  the  e3tp(*fi* 
ditures  of  provisions  and  candles.  '1  he  puri4t*r  I:?  li.»  secure 
the  clothes  and  bedding,  and  other  articks  ofjiueh  pcnjBtina  as 
die,  and  sell  them  at  auction,  for  thf  benefit  of  their  heirs;, 
also  of  those  who  may  desert.  A  c^sni missioned  dif^eer  ^-ill 
witness  the  receipt  given  by  the  men  for  till  sorts  t^f  storeys  ; 
it  is  therefere  to  be  understood,  that  all  dii<jiut(Jfs  between  ihij 

Eurscr  and  the  crew  respecting  accounts,  art?  tu  be  determined 
y  the  purser's  receipt  book,  on  requi-iitjjjns  approved  bj  th« 
captain,  aiid  witnessed  as  directed. 

The  wind  sails  are  to  be  set,  whenever  the  weather  wtU 
permit. 

All  promotions  will  be  made  from  tlie  mtist  Toeritarioua 
portion  of  the  crew  whose  names  are  JtifiGrttd  <m  the  book 
of  merit,  such  as  are  noted  for  their  scamari-likt*  conduct 
and  sobriety.  The  yeoman  is  to  take  jin  lu^coixut  uf  all  pub- 
lic stores  received  on  board  or  landed  ;  h^-  rs  to  farniiiih  the 
master  with  a  copy,  in  order  that  they  may  be  entered  in  the 
log-book  ;  he  is  weekly  to  enter  the  Bhlp'i^  es|ienditure,  aod 
file  the  weekly  returns  of  the  different  c^tfictn'-^  ;  bt^  Is  held 
responsible  for  the  books  and  stationt^ry.  The  laaster-at- 
arms,  and  ship  s  corporal,  are  to  be  npon  the  ^ngwaj,  and 
examine  all  boats,  and  boat's  crewd  I'ttuiiTij;;  uioii j^tiuh.%  and 
guard  against  their  introducing  liquor  on  board,  with  nut  per- 
mission from  the  captain;  to  extingot^h  lights,  t-onfine  pri* 
soners,  and  make  the  captain  a  morninj;];  report  ;  he  in  also 
to  keep  a  register,  in  which  he  will  nore  the  offenee  of  M 
persons,  and  their  punishment,  by  wiiotn  punished,  and  the 
effect  of  this  punishment  on  their  futiire  conduct  ;  he  must 
keep  a  weekly  return  of  the  cooks,  and  tct  kfH*p  thi.^  berth- 
de'»k  in  perfect  order,  clean,  and  in  ailenee.  All  officep^  are 
requested  to  exact  upon  all  occasions  from  their  inferior^ 
tjie  most  ready,  unequivocal,  and  respectful  compliance  with 
their  orders. 
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Wors'-iip.  cs*:)cciil]^'  arrani^i^  1  for  Universalist  Church- 
es, In  T-  A.  Skitz,  pp.  72.  In  heaulifiil  ]>indin<T. 
price,  30  cents. 

"This  is  a  verv  excellent  and  valuable  manual  of  worship- 
so  arranjjed  as  to  ijive  our  people  an  opportunity  to  eng^e^e  in 
worship  personally  and  not  bv  proxy,  and  thus  relieve  the 
poverty  of  our  relii^ious  exercises,  which  are  too  much  re- 
manded to  the  minister.  Here  are  responsive  sentences  be- 
tween minister  and  choir,  minister  and  people,  choice  hvmns 
and  collects,  and  all  the  conveniences  for  evenin.sf  worship,  ar- 
rans^ed  in  perfect  taste  and  in  a  ijenuine  devotional  vspirit.  I 

We  should  be  sflad  to  know  that  it  was  generally  adopted  bv 
our  churches,  and  employed  bv  them  in  eveniner  worship." 

Xetr  CoreuaHi. 


In  preparation  and  nearly  ready ^ 
MANUAL  AND  VESPERS— A    complete    Tune 
and  Service  Book  : — Services  appropriate  for  Morning-.; 
Evening,    and    Vespers,    and    for    special     occasions  ; 
Selections  from  the  Scriptures,  with  Prayers,  Collects 
&c.  ;    Hymns  and  Chants  with  Canticles, — in  all  up- 
wards of  300  times,  in  good  print,  of  convenient  size, 
and  will  be  sold  at  a  price  suited  to  the  times. 
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"  God  has  revealed  it  to  be  hU  will  to  punish  some  of  man- 
kind forever.  You  know  not  but  you  are  one  of  them.  Wheth- 
er you  shall  be  saved  or  damned  depends  entirely  on  his  will. 
And  supposing  he  sees  it  most  for  his  glory  and  the  general 
good  that  you  should  be  damned,  it  is  certainly  his  will  that 
you  should  be  damned.  On  this  supposition,  then,  you  ought 
to  be  willing  to  be  damned,  for  not  to  be  willing  to  be  damned 
in  this  case  is  opposing  God's  wilL— DR.  Saiausl  Hopkins  : 
Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  145. 
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To  those  who  know^  or  at  least  ou^t  to  knowy 
what  they  teach  and  believe. 

Is  there  such  a  place  as  Hell?  If  so,  where  is 
it,  and  what  kind  of  a  place  is  it?  You  often 
speak  about  it,  what  do  you  really  hnow  about 
it?  Is  it  a  place,  that  any  one  you  know  of  has 
seen,  or  about  which  you  have  any  reliable  reve- 
lation? 

You  say  that  you  believe  in  a  hell,  is  believing 
knowing?  Men  have  often  believed  what  has 
not  been  true,  are  you  perfectly  sure  in  this  be- 
lief? To  talk  about  such  a  place,  to  preach 
about  it,  to  make  it  a  religious  doctrine,  to  im- 
pose terrible  restraints  on  account  of  it,  to  put 
men  and  women  and  children  in  fear  of  it,  ought 
you  not  to  know  there  is  such  a  place,  and  not 
merely  believe  or  imagine  there  is  such  a  place  ? 

Is  it  in  any  place  that  you  know  of,  visible,  or 
invisible?  Is  there  anything  in  the  visible  uni- 
verse that  suggests  such  a  place,  that  suggests 
such  a  place  as  probable  in  the  invisible  universe, 
that  affords  the  conditions  which  would  make  it 
possible?     Once  the  belief  was  quite  general  that 
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somewhere  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  there 
was  a  vast  cavern,  the  abode  of  disembodied  spir- 
its. This  subterranean  cavern  or  abode  was 
named  by  different  people  Amenti,  Sheol,  and 
Hades,  and  was  some  times  described  as  a  place 
of  torment.  This  was  a  belief  through  the  long 
ages  when  the  earth  was  thought  to  be  an  ex- 
tended plain  and  the  heavens  a  fixed  firmament 
above  it.  We  now  know  that  this  was  but  a  be- 
lief, that  it  was  at  first  something  even  less  sub- 
stantial than  a  belief,  that  it  was  only  a  conject- 
ure or  poetic  fancy, — ^is  the  hell  of  our  modem  be- 
lief, and  of  '^ur  modem  dogmatic  theology,  any- 
thing but  tKt!  survival  of  this  primitive  belief  or 
fancy,  suited  still  to  the  superstitions  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  of  advantage  to  the  selfish  interests  of 
priests  and  hierarchies? 

Is  hell,  as  you  describe  it,  any  more  real  than  the 
Pandimonium  of  the  poets,  the  Inferno  of  Dante 
for  instance,  or  the  hell  described  by  Milton  in 
his  Paradise  Lost?  Is  hell,  as  you  believe  in  it, 
any  more  real  than  the  fancied  ghosts,  demons, 
and  gods,  once  the  objects  of  devout  belief,  but 
now  relegated  by  all  intelligent  persons  to  the 
superstitious  limbo  of  the  past? 

Do  you  really  believe  in  such  a  hell  yourself  as 
you  describe  for  the  consideration  of  others?  Is 
it  a  belief  with  you  as  real,  as  solemn,  as  earnest, 
as  you  pretend?  You  name  it  as  a  place,  do  you 
name  it  with  the  confidence  that  you  would  name 
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New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Washington,  places 
that  you  have  visited  or  know  to  exist?  Do  you 
name  it  in  the  belief  that  you  name  heaven? 

II. 

To  the  very  wise  Doctors  of  Theology^  ivho^  it  is 
reasonable  to  suffose^  know  all  about  it^  else 
they  would  not  say  so  much  about  it. 

Is  hell  the  name  of  a  place,  or  is  it  as  some 
hold  a  state  or  condition?  If  a  place,  what  kind 
of  a  place  ?  Is  it  marked  in  your  Spiritual  geog- 
raphies as  a  lake  burning  with  fire,^  and  brim- 
stone? If  so  marked,  and  so  know^,*  will  this 
lake  bum  forever — ^the  smoke  of  it  ascend  for- 
ever? The  planets  are  supposed  , to  have  had  a 
fiery  origin  but  they  cool  in  time  and  become 
happy  abodes  for  living  creatures,  is  there  a 
planet  where  th^  necessary  laws  of  creation  are 
suspended  that  such  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
may  burn  forever — may  smoke  forever? 

If  such  a  place  exists  did  God  create  it?  Did 
he  create  it  in  the  beginning  for  the  purpose  of 
tormenting  sinners  in  it  forever?  The  best 
thought  we  have  of  God  is  that  he  is  a  God  of 
love,  would  a  God  of  love  create  such  a  place  as 
hell?  Would  he  create  any  such  place  for  any 
such  purpose? 

Or  if  hell  is  a  state  or  condition,  what  kind  of 
a  state  or  condition?     Has  David  rightly  describ- 
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ed  it?  Has  Jonah  told  the  truth  about  it?  Did 
Job  know  anything  about  it?  Do  men  feel  the 
pains  of  it  in  the  present  life,  or  is  it  a  condition 
of  the  future  life  only  ?  If  a  condition  of  both 
will  it  cause  greater  anguish  in  the  future  life 
than  any  have  known  in  the  present  life?  If  a 
condition  of  the  future  life  only,  and  a  condition 
of  suffering  such  as  none  here  have  known  or  de- 
scribed, how  have  you  come  to  know  any  thing 
about  it,  or  how  are  you  able  to  determine  any 
thing  about  it?  Is  it  necessarily  an  endless  con- 
dition ?  Is  it  as  the-existence  of  God  changeless 
and  endless?  Does  hell  as  a  condition  banish 
the  sinner  forever  from  God?  Can  you  conceive 
of  a  place  where  God  is  not? 

But  supposing  the  sinner  may  be  thus  banished 
from  God,  since  you  represent  him  as  hating 
God,  may  it  not  be  delight  rather  than  punish- 
ment for  him  to  be  thus  banished  from  the  sight 
of  God — from  the  object  of  his  hatred?  You 
represent  the  sinner  as  having  pleasure  with  his 
sins,  again  you  represent  him  in  the  future  as  liv- 
ing right  on  in  his  sins,  will  not  hell  then  be  a 
kind  of  sinners'  paradise?  If  I  may  presume  so 
far,  may  not  the  employments  of  the  sinner  in 
hell,  as  you  have  represented  them,  appeal  more 
readily  to  the  intellect,  or  the  satisfaction  of  ordi- 
nary mortals,  than  the  stated  worship  of  heaven, 
taking  this  also  as  you  have  represented  it?  If  I 
may  presume  but  this  question  further,  may  not 
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the  company  of  sinners  in  hell,  made  up  of  such 
rare  spirits  as  Voltaire,  Hume,  Bolingbroke, 
Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Charles  Dickens,  with  certain  choice 
old  heathen  of  Greece  and  Rome,  be  much  pre- 
ferred above  the  goodly  company  of  Theodosius, 
St.  Dominic,  Torquemada,  Calvin,  Knox,  and 
other  such  like  exemplary  persons  reckoned 
among  the  saints  in  heaven  ? 

Supposing  hell  to  be  a  place,  what  proportion 
of  the  human  race  will  go  there?  Or  a  condition, 
how  many  will  get  into  that  condition?  Or  ban- 
ishment from  God,  how  many  will  be  banished 
thence?  Some  of  you  hold  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  will  be  lost — ^forever  lost,  others 
among  you  claim  that  there  will  be  but  a  small 
number,  about  the  number  in  our  penal  institu- 
tions, how  is  this  difference  to  be  reconciled,  or 
is  it  comparatively  unimportant? 

If  such  a  place  as  hell  exists  it  must  have  its 
use,  what  is  that  use?  The  world  exists  to  serve 
some  good  purpose  we  believe,  what  possible 
good  purpose  can  such  a  place  as  hell  serve  in 
tiie  economy  of  the  universe?  A  very  common 
view  is  that  it  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  justice — 
of  the  Divine  justice  sorely  tried,  or  terribly  an- 
gered by  man's  disobedience  and  sin,  would  you 
accept  that  as  a  good  reason  why  hell  should  ex- 
ist? Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  men,  and  even  angels  ought  to  be  willing  to 
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be  dammed  for  the  glory  of  God,  would  you  ac- 
cept that  as  a  good  reason  why  hell  should  exist? 
Jonathan  Edwards  said,  ''The  sight  of  hell  tor- 
ments will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  for- 
ever/' Would  you  accept  the  view  that  hell  has 
such  use — that  the  saints  have  their  highest  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  hell  is  packed 
full  of  sinners,  and  burning  with  sulphurous  flame 
for  their  endless  torment? 

The  Catholic  Father  Rochford  has  recently 
told  us  that  the  thought  of  hell  has  peopled  heav- 
en, would  you  subscribe  to  this  statement?  Is 
hell  thus  providentially  provided  as  a  means  of 
grace?  That  the  thought  of  it  should  people 
heaven,  and  that  its  agonies  should  exalt  the  hap- 
piness of  the  saints  forever,  leads  us  to  infer  that 
as  a  means  of  grace  it  is  in  itself  sufficient.  In 
comparison  with  this,  are  the  love  of  God,  the 
strivings  of  the  spirit,  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  worth  the  naming? 
But  in  what  way  is  this  brought  about?  Is  it  in 
the  belief  of  hell  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  is  it  in 
the  fear  of  it? 

If  a  beliefs  in  what  way  does  belief  in  a  hell  of 
endless  torment  help  you?  Are  you  more  of 
a  christian  for  holding  to  such  a  belief?  Are  you 
any  nearer  heaven  and  glory  because  you  believe 
in  a  hell?  Do  you  sing  more  sweetly,  do  you 
pray  oftener  and  with  greater  earnestness,  do  you 
love  God  better  and  worship  him  more  sincerely 
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and  devoutly,  do  you  follow  more  closely  the  ex- 
ample of  our  blessed  Saviour, — are  you  wiser,  bet- 
ter, happier,  because  you  believe  in  a  hell? 

If  di/ear^  does  the  fear  of  hell  help  you  in  any. 
good  work  you  are  doing  ?  Does  it  strengthen 
your  faith  in  God,  in  his  love  and  mercy,  and  in 
all  things  wise,  and  just,  and  good?  Does  the  fear 
of  hell  restrain  you  from  sinning, — ^from  lying, 
stealing,  murdering, — from  drunkenness  and  sen- 
suality ?  Can  you  not  do  right  for  the  sake  of  the 
right  alone?  The  heathen  were  able  to  do  this, 
they  learned  to  be  truthful,  virtuous,  pious,  brave, 
humane,  charitable,  self-denying, — ought  not  a 
christian  do  as  well  ? 

Indeed,  could  you  not  live  a  moral,  a  religious, 
a  true  christian  life,  without  either  the  belief  in  a 
hell  or  the  fear  of  it?  Might  you  not  attain  the 
highest  joy  in  heaven,  and  hold  your  place  in 
glory  forever  secure,  without  either  the  belief,  or 
the  fear  of  hell? 

You  seem  to  be  in  fear  of  the  immoral  tenden- 
cy of  such  doctrines  as  Universalists  teach,  would 
not  truth  and  goodness  and  virtue  be  as  secure 
though  all  the  world  should  be  saved?  Would 
not  heaven  be  as  delightful  an  abode  though  all 
that  ever  lived  should  make  it  their  home? 

Let  me  ask  in  all  sincerity,  if  either  the  belief 
in  hell,  or  the  fear  of  it,  do  in  any  degree  promote 
piety  or  restrain  crime?     Has  not  the  teaching 
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of  this  dogma  made  infidels  oftener  than  Chris- 
tians? You  urge  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  doc- 
trine Aat  sinners  will  be  burned  in  hell  forever. 
Intelligent  people  answer,  ''Then  the  Bible  is 
not  the  word  of  God/'  You  urge  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  they  answer,  "You  may 
build  up  your  creed  for  a  vindictive  God  and  a 
place  of  hopeless  eternal  torment  as  strong  as 
you  will,  and  hedge  it  about  as  strongly  with 
anathemas  as  you  will,  it  is  nothing  to  us,  we 
shall  neither  accept  your  creed  nor  go  into  your 
churches/'  You  urge  it  at  the  grave,  but  the 
Christian  mother,  as  she  looks  down  into  that 
grave  on  the  coffined  remains  of  her  impenitent 
child,  will  seek  other  comforts  than  your  book,  or 
your  creed,  or  your  church.  Her  agonized  love 
will  not  soon  be  persuaded  that  the  doom  you 
pronounce  is  the  message  from  the  Infinite  love 
on  high. 

It  is  equally  powerless  as  a  means  of  restraint. 
In  a  wide  acquaintance,  and  special  inquiry 
among  the  most  profane  and  lawless  people,  I 
have  found  the  belief  in  a  devil  and  hell  very 
nearly  universal,  a  statement  which  you  can 
easily  verify  if  you  will  make  the  same  inquiry. 
Now  why  do  these  persons  persist  in  their  wick- 
edness, believing  as  they  do  in  such  dreadful 
doom  should  they  die  impenitent?  In  making 
the  most  careful  canvass  of  the  belief  of  those  in 
our  State  prisons  we  find  that  almost  the  entire 
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number  believe  in  a  hell,  many  of  the  prisoners 
having  been  Roman  Catholics,  and  communi- 
cants of  other  churches  holding  such  belief, 
while  very  seldom  has  one  holding  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation  found  his  way  to  a  penal 
institution  convicted  of  crime.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for?  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey, 
almost  the  entire  people  believe  in  a  hell  of  end- 
less torment, — is  there  any  one  to  say  that  there 
is  in  these  countries  that  restraint  upon  wicked- 
ness that  there  ought  to  be?  In  the  Catholic 
countries,  especially,  there  is  an  idle  and  licen- 
tious priesthood,  and  in  neither  of  these  coun- 
tries are  men  restrained  by  their  faith  from  rob- 
bery, and  murder,  and  a  revengeful  spirit.  No 
one  would  think  of  comparing  the  morals  of  the 
people  in  these  countries,  hedged  about  as  they 
are  with  this  dogma,  with  the  people  of  the  New 
England  States  where  Universalism  is  a  very 
common  belief,^ — ^where  it  is  known  to  all  classes 
and  modifies  more  or  less  the  teachings  of  all 
other  religious  denominations.  If  hell  is  such  a 
restraint,  as  you  hold  it  to  be,  why  is  not  the 
moral  condition  of  these  countries  the  reverse  of 
what  it  now  is  ? 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Dr.  Way- 
land's  "Life  of  Judson,"  illustrative  of  this  very 
subject.  It  relates  to  the  religion  and  morals  of 
the  Burmans,  and  shows  with  singular  precision 
and  plainness  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  terror- 
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system  in  restraining  men  from  evil,  or  m  pro- 
moting their  virtue.  "They  believe**  he  says 
**that  for  the  least  aberration  from  rectitude  the 
torment  is  only  less  than  infinite."  After  one 
sin,  the  being  is  forever  helplessly  under  con- 
demnation, unless  he  can  attain  unto  annihila- 
tion. It  is  a  pure  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, without  pardon  and  without  hope  for  the 
guilty.  *<Thus,**  he  adds,  "the  system  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  human  faculties  in  conceiv- 
ing of  terrors  which  should  deter  us  from  sin." 
And  what  is  the  result f  The  Burmans  ought  to 
give  evidence  of  high  virtue  in  character  and 
conduct,  if  this  restraining  power  set  forth  in 
their  theology  shall  have  had  its  legitimate  work 
with  them.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Dr.  Jud- 
son  frankly  confesses  that  "this  system  of  relig- 
ion has  no  power  over  the  heart,  or  restraint  on 
the  passions,"  and  Dr.  Wayland  frankly  owns 
that  it  is  found  practically  to  have  created  no  bar- 
rier  whatever  against  sin."  He  adds,  "While 
the  law  of  Gaudama,  the  Deity,  forbids  to  take 
the  life  of  any  animated  being,  the  Burmans  are 
blood-thirsty  and  vindictive  beyond  most  of  the 
nations  of  India.  Murders  are  of  very  common 
occurrence,  and  the  punishment  of  death  is  in- 
flicted with  every  aggravation  of  cruelty.  While 
licentiousness  is  absolutely  forbidden,  they  are 
said  to  be  universally  profligate.  While  the  law 
denounces  covetousness,  they  are  almost  to  a  man, 
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dishonest,  rapacious,  prone  to  robbery,  and  to 
robbery  ending  in  blood.  The  law  forbids 
treachery  and  deceit  on  all  occasions;  and  yet 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  are  a  nation 
of  liars.  When  detected  in  the  grossest  false- 
hood, they  indicate  no  consciousness  of  shame» 
and  even  pride  themselves  on  successful  deceit." 
A  worse  hell  or  a  worse  people  than  are  here  de- 
picted can  not  easily  be  imagined  or  described  in 
human  language.  They  are  both  failures !  The 
hell  is  worse  than  useless,  and  they  who  believe 
in  it  need  education  in  that  religion  which  opens 
the  heaven  of  obedience  to  men  and  to  angels. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Adams,  from  whom  I 
take  this  illustration,  I  would  ask  "if  it  is  not  time 
for  enlightened  Christians  in  every  sect  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  most  effective  and  enduring 
life  piety  and  Christian  manliness  our  world  has 
known  have  been  such  as  have  grown  out  of  the 
love  of  righteousness  for  its  own  sake,  and  that 
this  is,  after  all,  the  soundest  and  safest  of  all 
doctrines  to  urge  upon  mankind?" 

So  far,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  hell  from  hav- 
ing any  utility,  in  the  service  of  morals  and  relig- 
ion, that  it  is  not  presuming  anything  to  name  it, 
as  Satan  was  once  named,  the  enemy  of  right- 
eousness. Hell  makes  hypocrites  and  cowards, 
not  honest  and  brave  men  such  as  are  worthy 
the  name  Christian.  A  soldier  in  our  late  war, 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  told  by  a  chap- 
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lain  to  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and 
ask  God  for  pardon,  urging  that  this  would  yet 
save  him  from  hell.  "No,  not  now,'*  said  the 
soldier,  "I  did  not  do  it  when  I  was  strong  and 
well ;  I  will  not  do  it  now  merely  to  please  God 
and  to  prevent  him  from  sending  me  to  hell. 
That  would  be  the  act  of  a  coward."  Which 
was  the  nobler,  this  man  honest  at  death^s  door, 
or  the  thousands  who  profess  to  own  God  and 
Chriat  without  any  other  thought  or  care  but  that 
of  escaping  hell  ? 

As  a  moral  sanction,  or  as  a  means  of  moral 
restraint  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  has 
been  greatly  over-estimated.  It  has  served  the 
revivalist  whose  creed  appeals  to  the  lower  pas- 
sions of  men,  the  dogmatist  who  would  control 
the  opinions  of  men,  but  not  the  evangelist  and 
teacher  who  would  reform  and  enlighten  men. 
It  has  served  the  darkest  era  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  the  worst  of  despotisms,  political 
and  spiritual ;  it  has  never  assisted  reason,  or 
libert}^  or  justice,  nor  has  it  anywhere  allied  it- 
self with  human  progress,  and  thus,  instead  of 
promoting  piety  and  morality,  actually  antago- 
nizes the  means  by  which  these  are  alone  per- 
fected and  sustained. 

Whatever  your  own  belief,  you  cannot  help 
observing  that  of  late  the  discussion  turns  not  so 
much  upon  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Endless 
Punishment   as   upon   its   expediency.     As  Mr. 
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Pullman  has  put  it,  *'The  question  to-day  is  not, 
**Is  it  true?'*  but,  *'Is  it  safe  and  expedient  to 
drop  it?"  In  view  of  the  results  of  this  doctrine, 
as  they  are  afforded  to  us  by  experience,  wheth- 
er in  Heathen,  Mohammadan,  or  Catholic  coun- 
tries, or  in  the  evils  peculiar  to  our  American  re- 
public, such  as  the  bribery  and  theft  in  our  civil 
service,  the  embezzlements  and  breaches  of  trust 
among  the  officers  of  our  savings  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  railway  and  manufacturing  cor- 
porations,— in  view  of  the  army  of  scamps  in 
broadcloth — ^the  elect  of  Young  Mens'  Christian 
Associations,  and  of  the  popular  Evangelical 
churches,  who  have  gone  forth  from  nave  and 
aisle  to  play  with  the  nation's  honor  and  values, 
— ^the  widow's  dower,  the  orphan's  heritage,  the 
laborer's  wages,  and  the  scanty  savings  and  de- 
pendence of  the  poor  and  the  aged, — ^in  view,  I 
say  of  all  this,  would  it  not  be  more  apposite  to 
put  the  question  in  this  way?  Is  it  any  longer 
expedient  to  preach  this  doctrine?  Is  it  any  Ion'- 
ger  safe  to  -preach  it?  In  view  of  all  this  it  is 
certainly  no  longer  safe  to  advertise  that  conven- 
ient antidote,  that  the  profession  of  religion  will 
immediately  cancel  all  the  evil  deeds  of  an  evil 
life. 

As  to  the  economy  that  hell  will  serve  in  the 
future,  we  have  no  better  account  than  that  re- 
cently given  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  says : 
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**The  continuance  of  suflfering  after  it  is  hopeless  in 
respect  to  the  individual  and  needless  in  respect  to  so- 
ciety is  simply  cruelty,  and  I  can  not  conceive  of  any 
man  of  a  deeply  moral  and  reflective  nature  who  would 
bring  himselt  to  believe  that  God  will  bring  into  life, 
as  he  has,  m3n4ads  which  utterly  outrun  all  computa- 
tion, under  circumstances  in  which  they  not  only  have 
no  help  whatsoever  to  effect  moral  growtii,  but  where 
all  their  surroimdings  are  adverse  and  perverse,  and 
allow  them  to  continue  under  such  known  conditions 
to  reproduce  generations  innumerable,   and   then  to 

Elace  tfiem  in  a  great  hereafter  where  the  principal 
mature  is  suffering  and  where  jsuffering  has  ceased  to 
have  any  moral  benefit,  and  so  continue  them  tliere 
forever  and  forever.  This  is  to  create  a  department  of 
the  universe  for  the  purposes  simply  of  suffering ;  but 
needless  suffering  is  cruelty,  and  any  being  who  inffict^ 
needless  sufiering  is  tyrannical. 

This  was  also  the  view  of  Olympi^dorus,  who 
says,  in  his  commentary  on  Plato : 

<^If  jiierefore,  punishment  does  not  in  any  respect 
benefit  us,  nor  bring  us  a  better  condition  it  is  inflicted  * 
in  vain.    Neither  God^  however,  nor  nature  does  any- 
fliing  in  vain.'* 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  denying  the 
utility  of  all  punishment.  Unlyersalists  believe 
that  every  sin  will  have  its  punishnaent.  **Th^ 
doctrine  of  retribution  constitutes  one  of  the 
grandest  features  of  our  interpretation  of  Christ- 
ianity— ^retribution  for  sin  and  crime,  a  punish- 
ment certain,  inevitable,  from  which  no  repent- 
ance, early  or  late,  will  save  us."  We  teach 
something  further  than  the  mere  denial  of  End- 
less Puipshment,  something  more  than  the  pos- 
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itive  faith  that  all  men  will  be  saved.  Ours  is 
not  the  doctrine  that  the  bad  deeds  which  men 
commit  are  canceled  or  borne  for  us  vicariously 
by  another  and  an  innocent  person.  Whether  in 
this  world,  or  In  the  world  to  come,  we  believe 
the  penalty  will  not  fail  for  the  sin  committed. 
But  this  penalty,  we  believe,  will  be  commensu- 
rate only  for  the  sin  committed.  We  believe  in  a 
*^just  and  equitable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pa- 
rental, administration  of  the  divine  government; 
in  which  God  renders  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works. '^  We  believe  that  the  effects  of  God's 
judgments  and  chastisements  will  be  salutary — 
that  they  will  at  last  subdue  the  iniquities  of  the 
stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  bring  sinners  peni- 
tent to  his  throng,-"— that  his  righteous  judgments 
of  whatever  kind — his  chastisements  of  whatever 
kind,  will  be  inflicted  for  our  good  and  not  pur- 
poseless and  in  wrath — that  he  the  All-Merciful 
One,  though  hating  sin  to  the  consuming  of  it  with 
fire,  loves  the  sinner  and  wills  his  salvation.  No 
one  will  be  suffered  to  sin  forever,  no  one  will 
be  tormented  forever.  God  demands  not  the  sac- 
rifice of  suffering  but  that  of  obedience  to  his  re- 
quirements. When  he  punishes,  it  is  to  this  end. 
^'Affliction  '^nd  punishment  are  often  used  as 
means  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.  God  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  has  so  connected  crime  and 
punishment,  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  correct  the 
former.     He  punishes,  not  simply  to   make  his 
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creatures  miserable,  but  to  bring  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  and  effect  their  reformation.  He 
deals  out  his  punishment  upon  the  ungodly,  as 
medicine  by  a  skillful  physician  to  effect  a  cure. 
In  all  his  dealings  with  them  he  has  their  refor- 
mation in  view.  He  virtually  says  to  every  one 
what  he  says  to  the  disobedient  Jews,  *If  they 
break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  command- 
ments, then  will  I  visit  their  transgressions  "with 
a  rod,  and  their  iniquities  with  stripes ;  never- 
theless my  loving  kindness  I  will  not  take  from 
them,  nor  suffer  my  faithfixlness  to  fail.*  ^  So  in 
time,  so,  if  need  be,  in  eternity. 

IV.    • 
To  the  very  learned  Doctors. 

Is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  the  burn- 
ing of  sinners  and  unbelievers  forever  in  a  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  plainly  and  necessarily  de- 
rived from  the  Bible? — from  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  versions  of  the  Bible?  Would  an  in- 
telligent translation  or  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
uninfluenced  by  dogmatic  theology,  by  sectarian 
bias,  or  pious  trickery,  sustain  such  a  doctrine? 
Would  it  not  be  in  itself  the  most  cojaplete  refu- 
tation of  such  a  doctrine  ? 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  afiirm,  as  some 
have  held,  that  our  common  English  version  of 
the  Bible  was  translated  altogether  in  the  inter- 
est of  dogmatic  theology,  you  cannot  help  notice- 
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ing  the  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  cer- 
tain Hebrew  and  Greek  words  have  been  differ- 
ently translated,  and  thus  made  to  illustrate  and 
sustain  creeds  and  doctrines  in  which  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  had  neither  part  nor  sympathy. 
Take  for  example,  the  Greek  words,  ^^krima^ 
and  ^^krisisy*  which  are  translated  in  our  Bible 
sometimes  ' 'judgment,"  sometimes  "condemna- 
tion," and  sometimes  * 'damnation."  Thus  Paul 
is  made  to  say  that  he  who  eats  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per unworthily  *'eats  and  drinks  damnation  to 
himself."  But  it  does  not  make  Jesus  say,  ''For 
damnation  I  have  come  into  the  world,"  but, 
* 'For  judgment  I  have  come  into  the  world,"  and 
yet  the  word  is  the  same.  Our  translation  does 
not  read,  "This  is  the  damnation,  that  light  has 
come  into  the  world,"  "but  this  is  the  condemna- 
tion."   Would  you  so  translate  now? 

The  Hebrew  word  Sheol  occurs  sixty-four 
times  in  the  Bible,  and  is  translated  thirty-two 
times  hell,  twenty-nine  times  grave,  and  three 
times  pit,  would  you  so  translate  now  ?  In  our 
Bibles  we  have  the  word  hell  in  place  of  the  orig- 
inal Ge-hinnom  or  Gehenna^  have  we  the  right 
word?  The  words  olam  and  aion — aionios  were 
translated  forever ^  everlasting  and  eternal.  It 
would  seem  that  they  represent  indefinite  time, 
the  life  of  man,  of  generations,  and  of  nations, 
the  short  time  that  Jonah  is  reported  to  have  been 
in  the  whale's  belly — and,  perhaps  a  portion  of 
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eternity.  Should  not  our  translators  have  marked 
these  dnrations  in  some  other  way?  Shodd 
they  have  placed  these  words  in  support  of  such 
a  dogma  as  Future  Endless  Punishment? 

Canon  Farrar  has  recently  asked,  <* Where 
wotild  be  the  popular  teachings  about  hell  if  we 
calmly  and  deliberately  erased  from  our  English 
Bibles  the  three  words  ^damnation,'  *hell/  and 
•eternity?'  ^  The  question  will  bear  repeating— 
where  would  these  teachings  be?  Will  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Cook  adjust  his  wonderful  microscope  and 
tell  us? 

But  ought  these  words  appear  in  our  English 
Bible?  When  we  consider  what  an  ancient  book 
the  Bible  is,  how  it  is  tiie  work  of  men  long  in 
tiieir  graves,  who  have  left  us  no  other  record 
and  no  commentary  upon  tiieir  sajdngs,  who 
have  not  given  us  the  key  to  tiieir  thoughts  or 
their  genius,  and  how  the  Bible  itself  is  in  many 
of  its  parts  obscure,  abotmding  in  tropes,  and 
parables,  and  idioms,  of  which  none  now  may 
know  the  equivalent,  is  there  that  to  warrant  us 
in  using  such  words — ^words  of  such  terrible  im- 
port in  the  translation  of  this  book?  Indeed, 
where  are  the  men  of  liberal  culture  who  now 
hold  that  these  words  are  translated  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  our  common  version  of  the  Bible?  Dr. 
Farrar  expresses  himself  thus  strongly  con- 
cerning them : 

"I  say  unhesitatingfy— I  say,   claiming  the  fullest 
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right  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  knowledge — ^I  say, 
with  the  calmest  and  most  unflinching  sense  of  respon- 
sibility— ^I  say,  standing  here  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
of  my  Saviour,  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  angels  and  the 
spirits  of  tlie  dead — tliat  not  one  of  those  words  ought 
to  stand  any  longer  in  our  English  Bibles ;  and  that  be- 
ing, in  our  present  acceptation  of  them,  simply  mis- 
translations, they  most  unquestionably  will  not  stand  in 
the  revised  version  of  the  Bible  if  tlie  revisers  have  un- 
derstood their  dut}^*' 

Our  translators  had  special  interest  in  certain 
dogmas,  such  as  Total  Depravity,  Election,  the 
Vicarious  Sacrifice,  and  Endless  Punishment — 
together  a  vast  scheme  of  redemption  and  retri- 
bution, was  their  disinterestedness  such,  when 
translating  the  Bible,  that  these  were  kept  entire- 
ly out  of  view — that  the  real  meaning  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  was  given  or  uniformly  sustained? 
Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton  tells  us  that  the  Bible  is 
no  more  a  system  of  theology,  than  nature  is  a 
system  of  chemistry  or  of  mechanics,  but  whereas 
we  find  in  nature  the  facts  which  the  chemist  has 
to  examine  in  order  to  ascertain  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  determined,  so  the  Bible  contains 
truths  which  the  theologian  has  to  collect,  au- 
thenticate, arrange,  and  exhibit  in  their  internal 
relation  to  each  other.  This  has  been  the  work  of 
the  theologian  for  centuries  and  with  what  re- 
sult?    Says  Mr.  Loring  Moody : 

"The  older  types  of  Christian  theology,  and  the 
modern  'evangelical,'  with  their  vast  hierarchies,  sys- 
tems, salvations,  are  based  upon  the  hypotliesis,  that 
when  God  created  the  universe,  and  came  to  that  very 
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small  part  of  his  work,  the  conception  and  formation 
of  man,  his  genius  utterly  failed ;  the  spiritual  mech- 
anism went  contrary  to  his  will  and  expectation  ;  and 
instead  of  going  patiently  at  work  to  remedy  its  de- 
fects, as  a  human  inventor  does,  and  making  it  perfect 
in  all  its  parts,  powers,  and  motives,  got  angry,  and 
cursed  his  own  invention,  and  sentenced  it  to  eternal 
damnation,  or,  according  to  the  'Westminster  divines,* 
doomed  him  to  the  pains  of  hell  forevermore.'' 

But  is  this  found  in  the  Bible?  Does  this  ex- 
press the  relation  of  the  Divine  Father  to  his 
children,  as  shown  in  the  Bible? 

But  whatever  the  motives,  limits,  or  sectarian 
bias  of  the  translators  they  could  not  conceal  the 
one  great  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  the  way  of 
salvation  is  not  through  creeds,  beliefs,  or  sacri- 
fice, but  through  righteousness, — ^that  we  have 
need  to  be  saved,  not  from  hell,  but  from  our 
sins.  Nor  could  they  conceal  the  revelation  that 
God  is  love,  that  his  mercy  endureth  forever, 
that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that  he  will 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works, — ^that 
he,  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 
However  much  inclined  they  may  have  been  to 
favor  their  own  doctrines  they  gave  us  such  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  as  the  following : 

Thou  wast  a  €rod  that  forgavcst  them,  though  thou 
didst  take  vengeance  on  their  inventions. — PstUm 
xcix.,  8.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ve  saved,  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else. 
I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my 
mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  That 
unto  me  tnrtry  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue   t^ta31 
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swear. — Isaiah^  xlv.,  22,  23.  The  Lord  will  not  cast 
off  forever ;  though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have 
compassion  according  unto  the  multitude  of  Mi  mer- 
cies, for  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men. — Latn.^  iii.,  31-33  To  the  Lord  our 
God  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness,  though  we  have 
rebelled  against  him,  and  have  not  obeyed  his  voice. 
— 'JDan.j  ix.,  9,  10.  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee, 
that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgress-^ 
ion  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage?  he  retaineth  not 
his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy. 
He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us ; 
he  will  subdue  our  iniquities. — Micah^  vii.,  18,  19. 
And  this  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that 
of  all  which  he  hatli  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing, 
but  should  raise  it  up  afi^ain  at  the  last  day. — yokn^ 
vi.,  39.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me. — John^  xii.,  32.  For  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fullness 
dwell ;  and  having  made  peace  through  tlie  blood  of 
his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself;  by 
him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  tilings 
in  heaven. —  G?/.,  i.,  19,  20.  And  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved ;  as  it  is  written,  There  'shall  *  come  out  of 
Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness 
from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when 
I  shall  take  away  their  sins.  For  God  hath  concluded 
them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon 
all. — Rom.^  xi.,  26,  27,-32.  And  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
/ind  power,  he  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
AoA  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. — Rcv,^  v.,  13. 
They  make  the  Scriptures  say  that  God  is  kind 
even  to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful  and  that  he 
has  no  delight  in  the  destroying  of  his  people. 
Nor  were  they  able  to  conceal  that  the  Bible  doc- 
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trine  of  retribution  is  very  different  from  that  of 
our  modem  evangelical  creeds. 

We  iKim  from  the  Pentateuch,  as  now  translated, 
that  the  Jews  in  their  early  history  attached  no  idea  of 
retribution  to  the  future  state.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher 
following  Warburton,  Jahn,  Milman,  Campbell, 
Ewald,  and  Stanley  observes :  ^'In  the  law  of  Moses, 
taken  as  a  rule  of  life,  individual  and  national,  there  is 
not  one  motive  derived  from  a  future  state  and  its  ret- 
ributions. All  is  derived  from  this  world  and  the 
present  life."  In  the  traditional  period,  in  the  account 
of  the  first  sin,  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  Adam's 
tran^ession  is  labor,  pain,  sorrow,  and  natural  death. 
Of  the  same  character  is  the  retribution  shown  in  the 
account  of  the  Deluge,  the  Great  Dispersion,  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  plagues 
that  came  upon  the  Egyptians.  The  same  temporal 
retributions  are  shown  in  the  development  of  ^'  the 
Mosaic  economy  in  the  wilderness,*'  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  nation  in  Canaan.  For  loyalty  to  the 
nation  and  the  nation's  God,  and  for  the  practice  of 
such  virtues  as  were  then  commended,  the  award  was 
the  special  favor  of  God  among  the  nations,  military 
success,  health,  long  life,  and  material  prosperity. 
For  disobedience,  or  treason,  or  idolatry,  or  wicked- 
ness, withdrawal  of  the  divine  favor,  defeat  in  war, 
captivity,  famine,  disease,  poverty,  shame,  and  con- 
tempt,—destruction  from  the  earth.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  this  as  shown  in  Lev.^  xxvi.  and  in 
Deut.^  XXXIII. 

This  was  the  view  of  the  Jewish  people  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years, — dieir  view  of  God's  moral 
government  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.     Now, 
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if  the  Jews  did,  for  so  long  a  time,  believe  in  such 
temporal  retribution,  as  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  if  this  really  was,  as  you  teacli,  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  silence  of 
God  during  this  period  in  not  making  known  the  ex- 
istence of  hell  and  tlie  danger  of  it  to  his  people  Is- 
rael ?  Why  did  he  not  announce  it  as  a  terror  to  evil 
doers?  Why  did  he  pass  over  so  many  and  such  grievr 
ous  transgressions  as  are  mentioned  in  this  book  witii- 
out  threatening  the  sinner  with  the  pains  of  hell-fire  ? 
If  there  is  such  a  place  as  hell  how  can  you  account  for 
tlie  silence  of  God  about  it  during  thousands  of  years  ? 
How  can  you  account  for  this  silence,  believing  as  you 
do,  that  this  was  a  time  when  God  favored  the  world 
vv^ith  frequent  and  special  revelations?  Were  there 
such  a  place  as  a  fiery  fixed  perdition  for  jthe  endless 
torment  of  sinners,  is  it  not  singular  that  God  did  not 
so  announce  in  the  beginning?  Is  it  not  singular  that 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Vedic  Hymns,  the  oldest  liter- 
ary productions  of  the  race  should  be  silent  about  it? 
Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  too,  that  tlie  doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment  should  appear  among  different 
nations  and  people,  such  as  the  Hindus,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Christians  under  conditions  so  near- 
ly alike, — during  times  of  sectarian  controversy  and  in- 
tolerance, and  of  metaphysical  assumption, — ^when 
there  was  a  priesthood,  active,  cunning,  and  grasping 
for  temporal  power, — when  a  few  men,  counted  wise, 
held  to  a  philosophy  selfish  and  distrustful  of  human 
nature, — when  the  masses  of  the  people  were  ignorant 
and  superstitious  and  most  readily  controlled  by  fear ; 
that,  in  short,  to  account  for  this   doctrine  wherever 
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and  whenever  taught,  we  have  but  to  mark  the  rise, 
growth,  and  dominance  of  Dogmatic  Theology? 

Rabbi  Isaac  Schwab  is  doubtless  correct  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  terms  from  which  the  Christian  dogmatists 
derive  their  notion  of  perdition,  arose  during  tlie  fierce 
controversies  between  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  a  few 
centuries  before  tlie  Christian  era.  Tlie  mighty  reac- 
tion that  had  taken  place  in  the  Jewish  mind  throu^ 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  led  tlieir  think- 
ers to  ponder  on  the  higher  problems  of  life  and  to 
solve  them  by  philosophical  reasoning.  One  of  these 
was  the  apparent  injustice  of  God  in  dealing  with  the 
righteous  and  tlie  wicked  on  this  earth,  and  the  Phari- 
sees stepped  in  with  tlie  theory  tliat  divine  rewards  and 
punishments  were  not  confined  to  the  earthly  existence 
but  extended  into  the  life  to  come.  In  course  of  time  as 
the  controversy  continued  the  Pharisees  materialized 
their  doctrines  by  giving  names  and  assigning  places 
to  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  They  named 
the  place  of  punishment  Ge-hinnom,  (Greek  Gehenna) 
after  the  loathsome  valley  of  tlie  son  of  Hinnom,  once 
the  scene  of  human  sacrifice,  and  ever  afterwards  a 
kind  of  devil's  acre,  for  the  consuming  of  the  filth  and 
garbage  of  the  Jewish  city,  and  for  the  exposiu*e  of 
criminals.  There  was  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
however,  as  to  the  duration  of  punishment  in  Gehenna, 
whether  it  would  last  only  till  the  Day  of  Judgment  or 
after  it,  whether  it  whould  be  of  limited  or  of  eternal 
duration. 

How  early  the  Christians  came  to  accept  such 
views  of  future  retribution,  as  the  Pharisees  held, 
we  cannot  now  determine.     St.    Paul   does   not 
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mention  them,  and  the  earliest  and  most  sacred 
Christian  profession  of  faith,  the  Apostles'  Creed 
is  silent  about  them.  When  we  consider  that 
this  creed  was  the  growth  of  nearly  five  centu- 
ries of  Christian  teaching,  and  that  there  is  no 
hint  in  it  at  all  of  any  of  those  damnatory  clauses 
so  prominent  in  all  our  later  creeds,  we  may 
safely  infer,  that  whatever  the  belief  of  individu- 
als, the  Church  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  and 
Fathers  was  not  largely  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Pharisees.  We  do  know  that 
many  of  the  most  devout  teachers  and  believers 
among  the  Fathers  were  Universalists.  Dr. 
Schaff,  though  himself  a  Partialist,  has  had  the 
fairness  to  inform  us  that  the  damnatory  clauses 
of  our  later  creeds  came  not  out  of  the  first  Christ- 
ian faith  and  teaching  but  out  of  bitter  sectarian 
controversies,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Sadducees 
and  Pharisees.  The  traditions  of  the  elders,  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  were  of  little  influence 
in  the  hot  polemical  strife  which  gave  us  our 
modem  church  covenants  and  professions  of 
faith.  Indeed  the  men  of  the  time  were  too  nar- 
row, bigoted,  ignorant,  cold,  and  bloodless  to  im- 
bibe anything  of  the  spirit  which  gave  us  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It 
was  their  business  to  curse  Meroz, — to  give  us 
an  era  of  special  damnation.  As  the  Rev.  J. 
Hyatt  Smith  has  put  it:     *' Creeds   damn   each 
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Other.  Protestants  damn  Catholics,  and  Catho- 
lics damn  Protestants,  while  both  unite  to  damn 
the  heathen.  Between  universal  damnation  and 
local  damnation,  pretty  nearly  everybody  is 
damned  by  creeds." 

A  story  is  going  the  round  of  the  East  Indian  papers 
of  a  frontier  officer,  just  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  being  jn  conversation  with  a  Sikh  chief,  when 
tlie  latter  remarked,  *'You  English  do  not  know  how 
to  manage  a  Pathan.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  should 
do.  You  should  get  a  sack  and  put  your  Pathan  into 
it,  and  then  fill  it  with  chaff  and  set  fire  to  it.  That  is 
the  way  to  manage  a  Pathan.'*  Shortly  after  tlie  same 
officer  fell  in  witli  some  Patlians,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  one  of  them  observed,  "You  English  do 
not  know  how  to  manage  a  Sikh.  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  should  do.  You  should  get  a  sack,  and  put 
your  Sikh  into  it,  then  fill  it  with  chaff  and  set  fire  to 
it.  That  is  tlie  way  to  manage  a  Sikh."  Well  in  this 
way  the  makers  of  creeds  have  each  told  us  how  God 
should  deal  with  the  otlier. 

Yet  from  these  very  men,  the  makers  of  these 
creeds,  the  men,  who  though  claiming  to  be 
Christians  thought  so  meanly  of  each  other,  the 
men,  who  placed  themselves  indisputably  upon 
record  as  declaring  that  all  infants  bom  of  hea- 
then or  unregenerate  parents,  dying  in  infancy, 
were  doomed  to  endless  torment  in  a  hell  of  fire, 
the  men  who  formulated  the  dogmas  of  Total 
Depravity,  and  of  Reprobation,  who  thought  it 
right  to  bum,  and  mutilate,  and  torture  heretics 
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and  witches, — from  these  very  men,  I  repeat 
with  Mr.  Murray,  "from  their  hands,  and  from 
their  hands  alone"  we  have  our  present  transla- 
tions and  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  To  these 
men  the  Church  and  the  ministry  is  to-day  under 
bondage.  From  these  the  Church  has  its  creeds 
and  not  from  the  Bible. 

'*A  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  .Vedas  has 
cast  thousands  of  Hindu  widows  alive  on  the  fu- 
neral pile.  An  interpolation  of  two  words  in  the 
service  of  the  Eastern  Church  has  driven  whole 
villages  in  Russia  into  a  fiery  death."  Certain 
words  wrested  from  the  Bible  are  made  to  doom 
whole  nations  and  generations  to  perdition. 

V. 
To  Dwight  Z.  Moody. 

*'I  say  to  thee,  false  Priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  ray  dear  one  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling," 

In  your  sermon  on  hell  preached  at  the  Hippo- 
drome, New  York,  you  said  : 

''There  will  be  no  tender,  loving  Jesus  coming  and 
offering  you  salvation  either.  He  will  be  far  from  you 
there.  There  will  be  no  loving  wife  to  weep  over  you 
there,  young  man.  You  may  have  a  praying  wife 
here  to-day,  but  remember  in  that  lost  world  you  will 
have  no  praying  wife.  Did  you  ever  think  how  dark 
this  world  would  become  if  all  the  praying  wi\'es  and 
and  mothers  and  ministers  were  out  of  it?  Think  of 
that  lost  world  where  there  are  no  praying  wives  or 
mothers !  Remember  the  time  is  coming  when  you 
will  have  no  loved  mother  to  pray  for  your  soul  and 
for  you.     Undoubtedly  many  in  that  lost  world  would 
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g^ve  millions,  if  they  had  them,  if  they  had  their 
mothers  now  to  pray  them  out  of  that  place ;  but  it 
is  too  late.  They  have  been  neglecting  salvation  until 
the  time  has  come  when  God  says,  'Cut  them  down ; 
they  incumber  tlie  ground ;  the  day  of  mercy  is  closed/ 
You  laugh  at  the  Bible ;  but  how  many  there  are  in 
that  lost  world  to-day  tliat  would  give  countless  treas- 
iu*es  if  they  had  the  blessed  Bible  there !  You  may 
make  sport  of  ministers,  but  bear  in  mind  tliere  will  be 
no  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel  there.  There  will  be  none 
there  for  you  to  laugh  at.  Here  they  are,  remember, 
God's  messengers  to  you.  His  best  gifts  to  you— 
these  loving  friends  tliat  look  after  your  soul.  You 
may  have  some  friends  praying  for  your  salvation  to- 
day. Remember,  you  will  not  have  one  in  that  lost 
world.  There  will  be  no  one  to  come  and  put  bis 
hand  on  your  shoulder  and  weep  over  you  there  and 
pray  for  you  to  come  to  Christ.  Sunday  mornings 
you  hear  the  chiming  of  the  bells  telling  you  it  is  Grod's 
day.  You  very  often  see  the  people  going  up  to  Ac 
house  of  God,  but  bear  in  mind  that  in  that  lost  world 
no  bell  will  summon  you  to  God's  holy  tabernacle,  no 
bell  will  warn  you  of  the  Sabbath  day.  There  will  be 
no  Sabbath  there  for  you  to  make  light  of  and  sport  of. 
It  will  be  too  late.  Some  of  you  have  got  Sabbadi 
school  teachers  that  are  burdened  with  your  salvation 
at  this  present  time.  They  are  pleading  day  and  night 
that  you  may  be  won  to  Christ.  Bear  in  mind  that  in 
that  lost  world  no  kind  teachers  will  plead  for  you  or 
with  you.     There  will  be  no  special  meetings  there." 

This  Is  very  like  a  parody  of  Michael   Wig- 
glesworth's  Day  of  Doom  published  in  1662. 

"One  natural  Brother  beholds  another, 

in  his  astonied  fit. 
Yet  sorrows  not  thereat  a  jot, 

nor  pities  him  a  whit. 
The  goodly  Wife  conceives  no  grief, 

nor  can  she  shed  a  tear 
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For  the  sad  state  of  her  dear  Mate, 
when  she  his  doom  doth  hear. 

He  that  was  erst  a  Husband  pierc'd 

with,  sense  of  Wife's  distress, 
Whose  tender  heart  did  bear  a  part 

of  all  her  grievances. 
Shall  mourn  no  more  as  heretofore, 

because  of  her  ill  plight, 
Although  he  see  her  now  to  be 

a  damn'd  forsaken  wight. 

The  tender  Mother  will  own  no  other 

of  all  her  numerous  brood, 
But  such  as  stand  at  Christ's  right  hand, 

acquitted  through  his  Blood. 
The  pious  Father  had  now  much  rather 

his  graceless  son  should  lie 
In  Hell  with  Devils,  for  all  his  evils, 

burning  eternally. 

Than  God  most  High  should  injury 
by  sparing  him  sustain." 

It  is  also  very  like  Rev.  Thomas  Barton,  who 
says: 

**The  godly  husband  will  say  amen  to  the  damna- 
tion of  her  who  lay  in  his  bosom ;  and  the  godly  wife 
shall  applaud  the  justice  of  the  judge  in  the  condem- 
nation of  her  ungodly  husband.  The  godly  parents 
say  HALLELUJAH  at  the  passing  of  the  sentence  against 
their  ungodly  child ;  and  the  godly  child  shall  from  his 
heart  approve  the  damnation  of  his  wicked  parents ! 
— the  father  who  begat  him,  and  the  mother  who  bore 
him !" 

If  you  really  believe  this,  upon  whom  does  it 

reflect  most,  the  sinners  in  misery,  or  the  saints 

in  glory?     You  tell  of  the  lost,  but  who  so  far 

lost  as  the  soul  that  forgets  father  and  mother, 
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Sister  and  brother,  husband,  wife  or,  child?  You 
claim  to  be  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible  and  you 
interpret  it  most  literally,  have  you  not  read  in 
the  parable  of  the  Rich  man  and  Lazarus,  how  the 
Rich  man,  though  in  hell,  was  concerned  about 
his  five  brethren?  However  selfish  or  sensual 
his  life  he  still  had  some  sense  of  humanity  left 
in  him.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  saints  in,  glo- 
ry are  to  be  destitute  of  the  affections  and  of 
sympathy — that  they  shall  be  less  humane  than 
the  children  of  perdition?  Have  you  not  read 
also  how  that  great  preacher  of  righteousness, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  in 
all  things,  who,  when  his  ministry  here  had  its 
sorrowful  ending  on  the  cross,  he  having  suffered 
for  other's  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  them  unto  God,  went  also  after  he 
had  risen  from  the  dead  and  preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison,  to  those  who  on  earth  rejected 
the  ministry  of  Noah?  Going  into  glory  the 
Saviour  did  not  forget  the  disobedient  and  the 
sinful — ^the  lost,  why  should  the  saints  forget 
them?  Indeed  what  is  there  to  lead  us  to  believe 
in  such  loss  of  humanity,  what  indeed  but  the 
coarsest  selfishness  and  brutality  could  thus  ban- 
ish our  human  affections?  Would  you  be  the 
husband  to  say  amen  to  the  damnation  of  your 
wife?  Would  you  be  the  father  to  shout  halle- 
lujah upon  the  passing  of  such  sentence  on  your 
child?     Or,  am  I  to  understand  that   the   saints 
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will  merely  forget  their  friends?  Will  they  be  so 
absorbed  in  the  joys  of  heaven  as  to  forget  alto- 
gether, parents  and  children,  and  husbands  and 
wives  forever  lost  in  perdition?  The  pious  Cath- 
olic, looking  towards  Purgatory,  sings ; 

"To  the  dim  regions 

Where  dear  ones  mourn 
Love  and  religion 

Bid  us  oft  turn." 

Would  you  as  a  Protestant,  looking  toward 
Perdition,  do  less  than  this?  Would  any  of  the 
righteous  dead  do  less  than  this  ? 

A  native  of  India,  about  to  receive  baptism  of  a 
Christian  Missionary,  asked  if  the  heaven  toward 
which  this  rite  was  in  the  way,  was  the  place  where 
his  ancestors  and  other  dear  friends  who  had  left  the 
w^orld  were  dwelling.  Upon  being  told  that  these 
w^ere  in  hell,  he  refused  baptism,  prefering  to  be  with 
his  own  though  in  torment.  Are  we  to  suppose  tiiat 
Christians  have  less  feeling  for  their  friends  tiian  the 
heathen  ? 

Here  in  this  world,  the  good  lavish  their  ten- 
derness, their  love,  their  sympathy,  and  their 
pity  on  the  erring  and  the  sinful,  is  there  then, 
we  would  reverently  ask,  any  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing the  wish  of  the  good  in  heaven  other  than  it 
is  on  earth?  The  goodly  company  of  apostles, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  thought  not  much  to  bear 
with  their  divine  Lord  the  burden  of  human 
transgressions  and  of  human  sorrow — to  be  ac- 
cursed for  their   brethren's   sake,  will  they   not 
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count  sympathy  and  love  a  fitting  sacrifice  In  the 
worid  to  come?  Here  love  and  sympathy  toil  on 
^-often  to  fail— often  to  be  harshly  rebuked  or 
turned  back,  but  to  love  more  and  to  give  more 
sympathy — ^to  find  their  only  joy  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  erring  and  the  lost,  so  may  it  not  be  here- 
after? 

**It  ought  not  to  be,  an^  will  not  be  diflScult 
for  any  humane  Christian  mind  to  imagine  the 
blessed,  urged  by  an  irresistable  Christ-like  ten- 
derness and  pity  and  love,  lavishing  upon  the 
lost,  even  if  it  be  to  no  purpose,  their  tenderness 
and  pity  and  love ;  pleading,  wrestling,  agoniz- 
ing with  them,  to  win  them  from  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  their  selfishness  and  alienation  -  to  the 
eternal  light  and  eternal  love  in  Christ  and  God.** 

While  it  is  indeed  a  thought  upon  which  we 
love  to  dwell,  the  burden  of  our  ministry,  that 
those  who  live  righteous  lives  on  earth  shall  hear 
the  greeting  of  the  Father,  *'Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servants,"  in  another  and  better  world, 
and  that  theirs  shall  be  the  company  of  the  wise 
and  just  among  men,  and  of  angels  and  spirits 
made  perfect,  yet  a  thought  of  far  deeper  satis- 
faction comes  to  me  in  the  opportunity  for  reform 
and  culture  that  will  be  given  there  to  those  who 
had  only  temptation  and  evil  here — ^who  were 
without  the  light  which  would  alone  enable  them 
to  apprehend  the  higher  life.  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
know  that  the  good  of  earth  will  find  a  sainted 
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companionship  in  heaven,  that  they  will  have  the 
awards  due  their  high  attainments  in  spirituality, 
"but  it  is  a, joy  infinitely  greater  for  me  to  know 
that  sinners  will  there  find  the  Saviour,  and  that 
those  who  fell  away  from  God  in  the  earthliness 
of  the  present  life   will   hear   his   voice   calling 
them   in  the   stillness   of  Eternity.     There   has 
come  to  me  a  thrill  of  delight  as  if  out  of  the  im- 
mensity of  being,  as  I  have  thought  of  the  ineffa- 
ble purity  of  the  angels  in  their  high  and  holy 
estate,  and  what  it  would  be  for  me  to  be  associa- 
ted with  them,  and  yet  this  thought  has  not  held 
me  as  the  nearer  one,  that  if  a   child   of  mine 
should  pass  from  my  care  and  training,  good  as 
I  could  make  these,  to  a  life  of  wilful  persistent 
sin  and  then  die  impenitent,  that  I '  might  follow 
it  in  the  world  beyond  time  with  a  new  ministry 
of  love,  until  I  should  win  it  back  to  myself  and 
redeem  it  to  God. 

"Thej  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die.** 

VI. 
To  the  ^^Seventy-four  Clergymen  who  think  there 
has  been  no  departure  of  consequence  within 
their  obsef^atton^^  from  the  old  belief  in  helL 

You  affirm  that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  belief  about  hell.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
ask  how  you  would  write  your  belief  to-day.  In 
a  certain  catechism  I  read,  ''The  punishment  of 
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sin  in  the  world  to  come,  is  most  grievous  torments 
in  both  soul  and  body  without  intermission,  in 
hell-fire  forever."  This  was  written  years  ago, 
w^ould  you  so  write  to-day?  Would  you  still 
write  *'both  soul  and  body?'' 

Isaac  Ambrose  says :  "The  dammed  shall 
be  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  and  be  so  bound 
that  they  cannot  move  a  limb,  nor  even  the  eye- 
lid; and  while  thus  fixed,  the  Almighty  shall 
blow  the  fires  of  hell  through  them  forever.** 
Would  you  so  write?  Is  this  the  truth  about  hell? 
What  Christian  but  revolts  at  human  cruelty  f 
What  thought  have  we  of  the  Inquisition?  What 
of  the  old  time  prison  discipline?  What  of  the 
New  Jersey  state  prison?  What  thought  can  we 
have  of  a  God  who  would  confine  his  own  chil- 
dren through  endless  days  in  the  fiery  prison  of 
hell,  who  would  bind  them,  even  to  the  eyelids, 
and  blow  the  fires  of  hell  through  them  ? 

Bishop  Taylor  says  :  *'We  are  amazed  to  think 
of  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roasted  men 
in  his  brazen  bull ;  this  was  joy  in  respect  to  that 
fire  of  hell,  which  penetrates  the  very  entrails 
of  the  body  without  consuming  them."  Would 
you  so  write?  Could  you  so  write  without 
amazement  at  a  God  who  would  make  such  a  hell 
for  the  torture  of  his  children?  Writing  this, 
could  you  ever  again  write  "He  is  a  God  of 
Love?" 
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In  olden  time,  in  golden  legend  days, 

"When  airy  sylphids  danced  their  song  of  praise 

In  every  sunbeam  on  the  sidling  hill ; 

In  every  moon-beam  mirrored  in  the  rill ; 

When  brook,  and  shady  glen,  and  deep  alcove, 

Were  peopled  with  those  tiny  gods  of  love. 

That  in  these  later  times,  have  fled  to  heaven, 

As  by  man's  erring  superstition  driven 

Up  to  those  blest  abodes,  whence  first  they  came, 

On  holy  missions,  full  of  love's  blest  flame ; 

(To  do  us  good,  and  this  their  only  fame,) 

In  time,  now  folded  in  the  misty  shroud. 

That  mantles  past  and  future  like  a  cloud ; 

From  vision,  shutting  out  the  apex  high 

Of  that  vast  chain  of  life,  which  Deity, 

In  ancient  time  began,  which  now  we  see. 

And  ever  feel  a  stem  reality ;  — 
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la  time  when  man  was  not,  and  earth's  fair  form 
Was  rudely  tossed  by  geologic  storm ; 
When  mountains  issued  by  volcanic  force, 
And  earthquakes  bellowed  in  their  nether  course ; 
Their  sputa  existing  to  both  earth  and  sea  — 
Of  change  on  change,  a  certain  prophecy ! 

In  time  remoter  still  —  ere  earth  had  form, 
Or  ere^had  raged  the  geologic  storm ; 
Ere  earth  and  moon,  or  sun,  or  twinkling  star^ 
Had  reached  their  destined  place  in  ether  far ; 
Ere  time  began,  as  we  its  numbers  know, 
Or  by  the  roll  of  years  its  passing  show; 
From  the  deep  vista  of  eternity, 
To  whence  the  mind  is  impotent  to  fly, 
Far  back  in  dreamlike  visions  of  the  pafit> 
And  catches  glimpses  all  too  light  to  last, 
Of  what  then  was,  or  had  been,  long  before, 
When  time's  first  riplets  broke  along  the  shore 
Of  periods  unknown  to  human  lore,  — 
Thence  all  was  Deity,-— we  know  no  more! 


The  mind  may,  on  its  mental  pinions,  fly 
To  those  far  distant  epochs,  and  descry 
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Events,  long  buried  'neath  the  past  of  years, 
Whose  requiem  was  the  song  of  rolling  spheres, 
When,  in  their  young  and  jubilant  career. 
They  first  made  melody  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
And  yet  still  more,  —  the  mind  spell-bound  wiih 

awe, 
May  read,  in  Nature's  calm  majestic  law, 
The  surety  of  changes  ever  rife. 
In  Nature's  endless,  changeful,  changeless  life ; 
Aye,  more !  in  that  majestic  law  we  find 
The  certain  record  of  Deity's  mind, 
Of  states  of  being  which  the  future  holds, 
Safely  concealed  within  its  mystic  folds, 
Bafe  from  our  vision,  or  our  faith's  fond  gaae. 
We  know  but  littie  in  our  best  estate, 
But  know  we  must,  that  much  is  bound  in  fate* 
The   mind   may  roam   through   boundless  ether 

space, 
And  through  the  past  and  future  run  its  race ; 
But  who  can  tell  us  sure  whence  Time  began^ 
Or  when  and  where  will  end  its  mighty  span  ? 
Or  where  in  space  a  centre  may  be  found  ? 
Or  where  the  wall  tiiat  forms  its  utmost  bound  ? 
How  large  that  centre,  and  how  high  that  wall  ? 
Sure  these  are  questions  that  must  shame  us  aU ! 
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There  are  some  few,  however,  who  can  tell, 
How  long  the  time  since  "  Father  Adam  *'  fell. 
About  six  thousand  years,  they  gravely  say, 
In  their  majestic  roll,  have  passed  away. 
Since  Astral  System,  Central  Sun,  and  Star 
All  reached  their  destined  place  in  ether  far. 
And  since  the  tree,  of  knowledge  good  and  evU, 
Was  palmed  on  woman  by  the  snakish  DeviL 
And  this,  'tis  said,  (its  truth  who  dare  deny?) 
Graced  Eden's  bower  six  thousand  years  ago  — 
And  that  was  time's  first  dawn  — it  may  be  so! 
But  where  was  Time,  ere  solar  sun  or  sphere 
Marked  off  its  space,  as  minute,  day  or  year  ? 
Such  time  there  was:  from  thence  my  song  begins; 
Commencing  thence,  of  change  on  change  it  sings; 
Ere  man  was  born,  and  still  beyond  it  goes. 
With  man  as  now  he  is,  the  muse  shall  close. 


Inspiring  Genii  of  the  Dorian  lyre. 

Thy  music  lend,  the  plodding  theme  inspire ! 

Thy  power  oft  couched  in  flowing,  jingling  rhyme, 

Hath  sped  fuU  oft  the  stealing  hours  of  time  — 

For  thou  hast  power  to  spell  the  willing  mind, 

Which  duller,  plodding  prose  may  never  find. 
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Come,  then,  O  gentle  Muse,  my  theme  inspire. 
And  touch  my  word  of  song  with  living  fire ! 
O !  breathe  thy  music  to  both  tongue  and  ear ; 
O!   light  the  realms  of  space,  which  else  were 

drear ; 
And  help  our  gaze,  as  by  us  epochs  fly, 
In  the  dim  vista  of  eternity ! 
Thy  soft'ning  inspiration  breathe  o'er  all ; 
And  on  each  heart,  O !  let  thy  magic  fall, 
And  teach  dull  care  a  moment  to  begone. 
And  passion's  place  make  desolate  and  lone ! 

Prepare,  by  thy  mild  power,  the  mind  to  fly. 
Far,  far  away  from  all  of  earth  and  sky; 
Touch  with  thy  wand  the  mind,  and  help  it  scan 
The  wide,  unbounded  sphere  of  nature's  plan ; 
A  plan  deep  fmught  with  mystery  —  a  plan 
Commence  where'er  it  may,  still  ends  in  Man. 

Through  simple  motions  and  through  life  it  runs, 
From  forming  dew-drops  up  to  central  suns ; 
It  passes  thence,  through  elemental  strife. 
Through  lower  forms  of  vegetative  life ; 
From  moss  to  fern,  from  fern  to  stately  tree  — 
In  floral  life  progressive  forms  we  see. 
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In  fossil  flcrasi  this  is  well  defilied,  -— 
To  massive  Ciyptogamic  forms  confined ; 
No  stateljr  ocdt,  cnr  hranehing  elm  is  there^ 
No  higher  fruit-tree  is  imjnisoned  there ; 
The  forms  that  in  the  fossil  coal  do  rise, 
Are  huge  clab^mosses,  ferns  of  stately  size ; 
Confined  to  these,  of  lowest  floral  formf 
The  ancient  gecdogic  eras  swarm. 
As  yet  no  higher  type  of  floral  life, 
No  petalled  flower,  which  Dtow  in  spring  so  rife. 
Bedeck  the  sloping  lawn,  or  meadow  gireen. 
And  give  a  varied  beauty  to  the  scene ; 
No  higher  form  of  life  those  eras  knew, 
Progressive  life  has  added  floras  new. 

And  onward  still,  through  life's  ascending  type^ 
Whose  lowest  Fauna  yields  a  harvest  ripe, 
This  plan  of  Nature,  still  {progressive  flies, 
As  well  marked  grades  of  being  upward  rise, 
Till  all  is  perfect  and  complete  in  Man  — 
A  microcosm  he,  of  Nature's  plan  I 
And  in  the  language  of  the  Russian  hymn, 
"  The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  him,-^ — 
In  him  the  last  of  matter  do  we  see, 
And  the  next  step  is  Spirit  —  Deity ! " 
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"Who  made  the  stars?"  a  prattling  child  did  ask; 

To  answer  which,  would  seem  no  weighty  task ; 

'Twas  God  Who  made  them,  every  one  replies, 

And  with  this  answer  all  inquiry  dies. 

"  How  made  He  them,  how  placed  He  them  on  high, 

To  twinkle  ever  in  the  cloudless  sky  ?  " 

That  question  how,  hath  driven  many  mad ; 

And  some  poor  souls,  who  fed  so  very  bad 

For  fallen  man,  in  that  one  question  see 

A  certain  sign  of  his  apostasy ! 

Alas !  the  dire  effects  of  Eden's  tree 

Inspires  us  thus  to  unsealed  mystery ; 

But  no  complaint  from  human  lips  should  fall, 

For  Eve  the  passion  had,  and  we  now  all 

But  feel  the  law  of  ancestral  descent 

Where  sin  is  down  to  generations  sent 

From  her  this  prying,  quizzing,  spirit  came  — 

The  source  of  sin,  of  every  kind  and  name ; 

For  all  believe,  that  had  she  spumed  the  apple, 

We  all  with  sin  had  ne'er  been  doomed  to  grapple. 

But  still  the  question  comes,  "  How  made  He  stars, 
How  regulate  the  elemental  wars  ?  " 
O!  let  us  pass,  through  space,  extended  far, — 
Far,  far  beyond  the  realm  of  twinkling  star ; 
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Millions  of  spheres,  roll  onward  in  their  course^ 
Singing  their  melody,  bass-like  and  hoarse ; 
And  as  we  pass  these  mighty,  rolling  spheres. 
Thus  moving  ever  in  their  endless  years ; 
And  stationed  there  in  space,  there  by  us  fly, 
Myriads  of  suns,  (the  stars  we  see  on  high,) 
Aye!  travel  onward  thence  forever  —  still, 
No  sum  of  systems  can  the  ether  fill ; 
And  fancy,  tiring,  falters  in  her  flight, 
Nor  can  its  vision  grasp,  within  its  sight. 
The  whole  of  matter,  space,  or  beings  high — 
Yet  all  exists  in  perfect  harmony ! 

How  this  ?     The  chained  admirer  seeks  reply, 
Which  answer  is  the  voice  of  Deity ; 
For  He  who  spake  to  life,  all  motion,  law. 
In  their  calm  working,  will  permit  no  flaw. 
Nature,  all  is  perfect,  from  globule  up  to  sun ;  ^ 
It  knows  but  sameness,  knows  no  many  and  no  one. 
The  law  that  moulds  the  rounded  tear  in  childhood's 

eye, 
Fashioned  the  countless  worlds  of  vast  infinity. 
The  law,  that  whirls  two  eddies  on  the  river's  face. 
And  makes  those  tiny,  whirling  couplets  run  their 

race, 
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Vieing  with  each  other,  in  distance  just  so  nigh, 
Keeps  astral  spheres  at  proper  distances  on  high, 
And  moves  the  worlds  of  space  in  perfect  harmony; 
For  Nature's  law  doth  recognize  no  great,  no  smallj 
But,  infinite  in  scope  and  power,  it  reacheth  all! 

All  space  above,  beneath,  on  either  side. 

Where  endless  flows  the  astronomic  tide 

Of  worlds  on  worlds ;  where,  endless,  ever  rise 

Systems  on  systems,  far  beyond  our  skies ; 

This  boimdless   space,  now  studded  thick  with 

spheres. 
Which  now  have  moved,  for  almost  endless  years; 
This  space  hath  been,  when  neither  sun  nor  star 
Had  form  or  being  in  its  distance  far. 
But  matter,  now  of  planetary  form, 
Was  once  as  vapor,  void,  and  without  form ; 
Worlds  then  were  not,  and  those  which  now  we 

see, 
As  subtle  gas,  quite  filled  immensity. 

A  mandate  issued  from  the  eternal  will 
Of  Him,  whose  presence  all  of  space  doth  fill ; 
Motion  was  born,  and  in  that  mass  diffosed, 
Prophetic,  elemental  life  was  fused ; 
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Vast  bodies  then  assumed  the  form  of  sphere ; 
Attraction,  then,  as  now,  drew  atoms  near ; 
Repulsion  then  was  born,  with  all  its  power ; 
Which  forces  live,  e'en  in  the  present  hour. 
They  live  alas !  but  not  to  space  confined ; 
We  see  their  influence  here,  'twixt  mind  and  mind. 

Thus  primal  spheres  were  formed ;  each  in  its  place, 
With  some  huge  neighbor,  then  commenced  a  race. 
From  off  their  surfaces,  they  oft  did  fling 
A  yielding,  molten  belt,  like  Saturn's  ring ; 
And  when  they  broke  from  some  disturbing  force, 
Attendant  moons  began  their  lunar  course,^ 

No  mind  can  scan  the  mighty  sum  of  years, 
Since  thus  was  fcmned  the  first  of  rolling  spheres ; 
Yet  Astronomic  voice,  doth  clearly  say. 
That  matter,  as  the  ^^  Zodiacal  ray^^ 
Hath  not  all  found  its  final  form  or  place, 
But,  unembodied,  still  exists  in  space. 

But  leaving  other  worlds,  which  shine  above, 
And  in  their  orbits,  calm,  forever  move. 
We  come  to  Earth,  so  meagre,  and  so  small. 
That  when  compared  to  suns,  — a  darkling  ball,'^ 
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A  epeek  it  scarcely  seems,  midst  worlds  on  high, 
Though  bound  to  them  by  astronomic  tie! 

What  book  can  now  the  needed  data  show, 

By  which  we  can  the  Earth's  deep  history  know? 

Yet  Earth  has  had  a  life,  in  ages  gone, — 

Where  else  those  records  left,  save  in  its  stone  ? 

For  man  had  not  a  being  on  the  earth, 

When  geologic  epochs  had  their  birth. 

"  Lead  in  the  solid  rock,"  those  records  are, 

To  know  them  rightly,  we  must  read  them  there; 

And  there  are  seen  some  traces  of  the  plan. 

Which  finds  its  earthly  terminus  in  Man ! 

For  Man  in  all  his  thoughts,  one  thing  we  claim. 
That  Truth  with  all  is  motive,  end,  and  aim ; 
But  Truth  is  e'er  the  voice  of  Him  on  high. 
Who  all  in  common  know  as  Deity. 
That  voice  of  God  to  man  is  ever  still  the  same, 
Though  known  by  many  a  varied  source  or  name ; 
Within  itself.  Truth  knows  no  vacillating  change ; 
No  new  developments  can  e'er  its  facts  derange. 
'Tis  in  the  mind  of  man  that  Truth's  oft  changes 

lie. 
For  there  exists  the  secret  of  the  mystery 
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So  pnzzliiig  and  so  strange,  which  all  do  often  see, 
Of  traths  to  errors  changed,  by  man's  sagacity! 
'T  is  all  deceitfol  mock,  we  must  sincerely  say, 
Though  change  we  still  onr  faith  through  eadi 

saccessive  day, 
And  thus  this  farce  admit,  unwittingly,  forsooth, 
And  form  a  truthful  fact,  though  not  a  fact  of  truth. 

One  thing  is  clear,  whatever  else  we  say, 
Think  as  we  will,  belieye  as  chance  we  may. 
We  aQ  see  Truth,  each  in  a  stated  way 
As  much  our  own,  as  form  of  firont  or  face. 
Or  size  of  that  which  doth  its  centre  grace, — 
Is  all  our  own,  peculiar,  and  unique. 
Marking  the  space  between  our  either  cheek. 

Can  will,  though  powerful  in  its  mental  might, 

Change  frontal  form,  or  length  of  focal  sight. 

Or  add  a  single  cubit  to  our  height? 

Or  has  a  fate,  beyond  our  will's  control. 

Moulded  the  state  of  body  and  of  soul  ? 

And  fixed  the  tatter's  form,  capacity. 

To  certain  bounds,  which  none  can  change  or  flee? 

Can  all  be  Bacons,  Byrons,  at  their  will? 

Alas !  'tis  true,  we  all  are  fated  stiU. 
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This  being  thus,  I  feel  at  perfect  ease, 
Not  even  dreaming  all  your  minds  to  please ; 
But  stating  truth,  as  I  its  teachings  see, 
The  rest  I  leave,  and  beg  your  charity. 


Let  thought  to  ages  past  on  mental  pinions  fly, 
Ere  fleeting  Time  was  born  from  out  Eternity. 

Our  Earth,  a  molten  liquid  mass  of  rounded  form, 
Was  then  a  scene  of  burning  calorific  storm ; 
Its  cooling  surface  then  assumed  metallic  form, 
And  primal  "  granite  gray,"  a  pure  crystalic  stone, 
Composed  its  forming  surface  crust  through  every 
zone. 

Granitic  rock,  the  first  of  geologic  birth, 
Can  claim  just  parentage  to  all  of  mother  earth ; 
For  all  the  future  strata,  known  by  every  name, 
From  gases  and  from  this  primeval  stratum  came. 

Progressive  motion,  though  itself  a  mystery. 
Was  acting  still  to  form  the  earth,  its  soils  and  sea; 
Here  forming  limpid  water — sparkling  and  so  pure, 
From  elements,  confined  to  solid  rock  before ;  ^ 
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Here  fonning  vapor,  air,  and  subtle  gas  refined, 
Of    source    mysterious,    and    scarcely  known    to 

mind; 
Here  fonning  deltas  vast,  from  floating  silt  or  sand, 
Composing  earths  and  soils,  now  known  by  name 

of  land ; 
Then  raising  mountain  range,  as  Alp  or  Apenine, 
"Which  now  in  after  ages  girt  the  visual  line. 

Through  geologic  times  we  thus  progressive  fly, 
And  in  a  few  brief  lines  condense  the  history 
Of  age  succeeding  age,  with  all  their  changes  vast, 
And  sing  of  motions,  laws,  whose  power  will  ever 
la'st. 

Through  all  these  changes  in  our  planet's  crust. 
Think  as  we  may,  one  fact  admit  we  must, 
That  life  progressive,  increasing  in  its  span. 
Though  first  of  lower  forms,  finds  bound  in  man. 
In  lower  Slate,  or  Lime-stone  rock,  the  fosdils  are, 
Of  encrinital  forms,  and  Polyparia ; 
Ascending  thence  from  those,  we  find  the   Crus- 

taCcea, 
And  next,  the  mongrel  forms  of  Fish  appear; 
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Which,  in  the  era  of  the  "Old  Red  Sand-stone;^' 
grew 

To  size  enonnous.  though  of  form  and  species 
few; 

Their  form  was  mean,  their  scale  of  being  low. 

As  all  their  fossils  do  most  clearly  show. 

Reptilian  life  comes  next,  in  nature's  scale, 

"With  mark  of  fish  in  sloping  form  and  tail. 

And  reptile  foot,  and  lungs,  the  air  to  inhale ; 

Thus  fitted  for  a  life  in  marshy  land. 

In  bogs  and  swamps,  composed  of  silt  and  sand. 

Next  comes  the  Bird,  of  form  and  plumage  fair. 

To  pass  its  life  on  wing  in  upper  air ; 

Then  come  Marsupials,  to  make  the  chain  com- 
plete, 

'Twixt  birds  of  two,  and  mammals  of  four  feet. 

The  Simla  next  appears  in  life's  progressive  plan ; 

And  close  succeeding  Monkey,  comes  the  species, 
Man, — 

Which,  but  for  caudal  want,  we  fnight  most  surely 
say. 

Too  oft  resembles  him  in  mind's  capacity ! 

A  sage  philosophy  hath  here  a  link  espied. 

By  which  the  monkey  tribe  is  still  to  man  allied ; 
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For  in  the  lapse  of  time,  (it  doth  most  gravely  say,) 
The  monk,  by  sitting  much,  hath  worn  his  tail 

away. 
Alas  for  man's  estate,  if  this  his  only  claim ! 
Were  chairs  not  very  cheap  his  lot  were  still  the 

same. 
No  Delphian  muse  need  sing,  to  make  MatCs  pro- 

gress  plain. 
Nor  needs  it  sage  defence,  in  prose  or  lyric  strain ; 
For  all  his  progress  know -^  his  germ,  maternity — 
His  slow  advancing  growth,  through  puling  in- 
fancy— 
Through   sunny  childhood  hours  —  through   gay 

and  blooming  youth. 
When  innocence  of  heart  thinks  life  a  happy  truth ; 
We  watch  his  progress  still,  through  manhood  till 

his  death. 
And  only  part  with  him  as  he  parts  with  his  breath; 
While  faith  still  follows  to  his  "  higher  spheres," 
And  sees  him  there  advance  through  never-ending 

years! 

O'er  life's  progressive  plan 
We  thus  have  swiftly  run ; 
Arriving  thence  at  man 
Our  journey  half  is  done ; 
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Long  ages  have  we  passed  in  less  than  one  briqf 

hour; 
To  compress  years  in  seconds,  is  mind's  peculiar 

power ! 
And  leaving  now  the  scenes  of  past  infinity, 
The  present  state  of  man,  our  closing  theme  shall 

be. 


The  Muse  here  tiring,  falters  in  her  weary  flight. 
The  task  is  far  too  great,  though  struggling  in  its 

might,  — 
"  The  present  state  of  Man : "  at  this  Apollo  grieves, 
And  begs  an  audience  for  the  excuse  he  leaves. 
Though  on  the  Orphic  lyre,  in  flight  of  poesy. 
All  men  expect  of  rhyme,  in  measure  sweet  and  free, 
All  thoughts  and  images,  all  fancies  of  the  mind. 
Expressed  by  phrases  soft,  in  metre  well  defined ; 
Yet  here  the  muse  hath  text  on  which  to  amplify,* 
That  sets  at  naught  its  grace,  and  all  its  powers 

defy! 

"  The  lot  of  fallen  man,  as  now  his  state  we  see"— 
A  theme,  we  wot,  that  almost  puzzles  Deity ; 
Yet  with  assisting  grace  from  Phoebus'  ample  might, 
We  ask  for  patience,  while  we  climb  Parnassus' 
height, 
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And  for  a  brief  half  hour  beguile  your  fleeting  time, 
And  trust  the  theme  may  please,  if  not  the  muse's 
rhyme ! 

Then  hail !   inspiring  theme,  so  oft  by  wits  dis- 
cussed — 
Which  pseudo  poets  sing,  and  on  our  notice  thrust, 
In  lays,  so  touching  sweet,  in  words  so  well  defined. 
That  one  would  almost  think  that  man  were  not 

mankind. 
But  changed  to  angel  type,  had  cast  his  former 

state, 
And  hating  still  his  sin,  had  ceased  mankind  to  hate ; 
For  truthful  critics  say,  to  hate  the  man  is  wrong. 
To  hate  his  sin  is  virtue  —  praised  in  every  song. 

We  sing  the  present  time,  the  dreamer's  golden  age. 
When  Woman's  precious  time  no  household  cares 

engage, 
But  freed  from  sordid  ties,  from  delving  duties  free. 
The  forum  boldly  takes,  and  pleads  for  liberty ; 
And  spurns  the  binding  fetters  of  domestic  life. 
And  blots  from  lexicon  that  good  old  name  of  wife, 
And  equal — equal — she  there  scribbles  in  its  stead, 
As  to  making,  eating,  but  not  in  earning,  bread. 
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Ah !  thfere,  she  thoughtless,  to  a  blazing  passion  flies, 
And  hears  her  doom  pronounced,  each  time  her 
baby  cries. 

Alas!  for  woman's  lot,  when  thus  she  views  her 

fate, 
And  passes  o'er  the  line,  that  bounds  the  married 

state ; 
Without   her  passport,  lote,  whene'er  she  enters 

there, 
She  must  expect  to  be  a  sorry  prisoner. 
'T  is  there  she 's  only  free  when  bound  in  chains  of 

love ; 
'Twas  thus  by  Nature   planned — by  Him  who 

dwells  above; 
And  in  one  single  line,  her  wrongs  are  all  defined — 
By  marriage  joined  to  man,  of  not  a  suited  miQd. 
She  must  secure  her  rights,  in  lover  —  not  from 

.    State; 
If  not  secured  from  thence,  she  seals  her  certain 

fate!  : 

The  Muse  next  calls  on  Man,  the  lord  of  earth  and 

woman, 
A  being,  strangely  made,  yet  evidently  human  ; 
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We  pass  him  in  review,  to  see  his  front  and  build, 
And  bare  the  false  ensigns  which  now  his  motives  ~ 

gUd. 
Within  the  pale  secure,  of  calm  domestic  life, 
We  first  will  view  him  there  as  husband  of  a  wife. 

**  I  am  the  only  lord,  I  here  would  have  you  know;" 
And  thus,  by  words  profound,  his  better  half  would 

show. 
"  I  am  your  master  now,  'tis  I  must  give  the  word; 
Your  place  is  to  obey  your  rightful,  legal  lord ; 
My  peace  is  all  my  own — and  yours  is  also  mine — 
'  T  is  yours  to  serve  my  will, — I  thus  am  only  thine ! " 

When  man  assumes  this  right  and  lords  it  to  his 

will. 
What  loving,  soothing  sounds  from  off  their  tongues 

distU! 
Their  words  are  symphonies  —  but  like  a  music 

chime. 
When  all  is  out  of  tune  and  worse  than  out  of 

time ; 
The  bass  is  grating  hoarse  —  soprano   shrill  and 

high. 
And  discord  rules  as  queen,  in  place  of  harmony. 
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A  petty  tyrant  Man,  he  boasts  of  manly  power, 
Which  all  may  'scape  his  trust  in  space  of  single 

hour, — 
Like  lord  of  princely  throne,  who  trusts  to  sword 

and  shield. 
And  many  victories  won  upon  the  battle-field ; 
The  people  are  his  power,  but  when  they  rise  and 

say, 
"We  will   no   longer  have    your    stern,   despotic 

sway," 

His  wealth,  his  power  gone,  he  then  is  only  one, 
His  loss  he  sadly  feels,  the  people  like  the  fun. 
So  with  the  despot  man,  in  pale  of  wedded  life,  — 
Where  all  his  right  to  rule,  if  sternly  says  his  wife. 
No !  you  are  mt/  equal,  and  I  am  also  yours. 
And  we  are  one,  only  while  this  plain  rule  endures. 

Hail,  glorious  age !   Conventions  now  of  women 

Can  meet,  their  rights  to  plead  against  the  lordly 
men; 

When  men,  too,  know  tjieir  rights,  but  not  to  meet- 
ings go. 

But  take  some  private  scene,  their  eloquence  to 
show. 
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Alas !  for  man's  estate,  for  woman's  also,  too, 
'T  were  for  their  equal  good,  were  all  such  meetings 
few. 

We  all  this  truth  may  know,  that  woman's  rights 

do  lie 
Deep  down  at  base  of  all  life's  social  mystery. 
Let  woman  know  her  power,  she  guides  our  certain 

fate 
By  her  deep  love,  as  statesman  helms  the  ship  of 

state. 

Hail!  theme  of  equal  rights,  let  all  your  praise  ex- 
claim. 

But  some  particulars  we  would  most  humbly 
name. 

Shall  woman  lay  the  keel,  or  mast  the  stately  ship  ? 

Woman,  the  "  Man  of  War,"  which  other  Navies 
whip? 

Or  shall  she  swing  the  axe  to  lay  the  forest  low  ? 

Or  on  the  foaming  sea  to  other  nations  go  ? 

While  strong  and  sturdy  man,  of  firm  and  power- 
ful arm, 

Makes  dresses,  cakes,  and  pies,  and  keeps  the  chil- 
dren warm  ? 
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If  these  the  rights  she  claims,  our  nation's  "  stripes 

and  stars  " 
Had  never  conquered  in  her  hard  and  well  fought 

wars ; 
If  these  the  rights  she  claims,  then  yield  her  axe 

and  plane, 
And  let  her  not  again  of  social  wrong  complain. 

Still,  woman  has  her  rights,  too  often  sadly  so. 
And  would  the  muse  had  power,  those  rights  to 

clearly  show. 
'Tis  hers  to  delve  a  slave,  from  morn  till  late  at 

night. 
Incessant  in  her  toil  to  serve  our  appetite  ; 
'Tis  hers  to  weep  alone,  while  he  who  should  be 

near, 
Enjoys  some  royal  scene,  with  friends  in  festive 

cheer ; 
'Tis  hers  to  meekly  bear,  and  be  a  willing  slave 
To  passion's  private  sphere  —  she  no  reprieve  can 

have; 
'Tis  hers  to  learn  this  truth,  and  only  know  that 

life 
To  her,  as  woman,  speaks  of  housemaid,  mother, 

wife. 
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These  duties,  three,  alas !  too  often  are  her  fate, 
And  make  the  sum  complete  of  all  her  married 
state. 


Progression  crowns  us  still,  with  blessings  all  un- 
told. 

And  leads  her  votaries  on  to  realms  of  yellow  gold. 

And  see,  what  deadly  strife  to  reach  that  famous 
land. 

Where  few  may  find  the  gold,  but  most  do  find  the 
sand. 

Then  California,  hail !  we  sing  of  thee  and  thine, 

A  trite  yet  varied  text,  of  mirth  a  golden  mine. 

Come  then,  inspiring  theme,  delight  us  while  you 
may. 

For  all  thy  golden  dreams,  like  dreams,  must  pass 
away ! 

The  first  that  seeks  your  clime,  in  search  of  princely 

wealth, 
Finds  gold  enough,  perchance,  but  loses  all  his 

health. 
He  sighs  for  home  again,  the  friends  he  left  behind, 
Who  used  his  life  to  cheer,  by  words  and  actions 

kind; 
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He  quickly  spends  his  pnrse,  and  then  his  friends 

are  gone, 
And  thus  he 's  left  to  die,  uncared  for  and  alone. 

The  next,  a  manly  youth,  desires  his  chance  to 
try, 

Risks  all  on  fortune's  wheel  —  a  fatal  lottery. 

With  heart  all  full  of  glee,  he  bids  his  love  adieu, 

To  seek  her  good  and  his,  'mid  scenes  and  duties 
new. 

They  give  the  last  farewell,  and  part  with  many 
tears, 

While  hope  beguiles  the  heart  with  thoughts  of 
coming  years ; 

Those  after  years  may  come,  but  he  may  silently 

Be  resting  'neath  the  deep,  the  ever  rolling  sea ; 

While  she  of  plighted  faith,  may  lose  love's  wan- 
ing flame, 

And  soon  forget  it  all,  by  changing  of  her  name. 

Some  few  may  chance  return,  and  bless  the  happy 

day. 
That  took  them  from  their  friends  to  distant  lands 

away ; 
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Some  fewer  still  there  be,  who  wish  again  to  try, 
Their  fate  in  golden  lands,  and  trust  to  destiny. 
Then  California,  hail !  thou  oft  inspiring  theme. 
To  most,  thy  promises  are  all  a  baseless  dream  I 
Yet  one  plain  truth  is  here  most  perfectly  defined, 
A  truth  deep  riveted  in  every  candid  mind,  — 
That  he  who  sternly  wills,  and  sternly  seeks  for 

gold, 
May,  in  New  England  clime,  find  stores  of  wealth 

untold; 
That  such  need  never  sail  for  California, 
To   them  the  golden   mines   are   scattered   every 

where. 


Let  Christian  hearts  rejoice, — the  time  at  last  has 

come. 
Prophetic  of  a  day,  a  good  millennium. 
When  all  can  Christians  be  without  much  faith  or 

cost. 
And  by  a  few  slight  acts  escape  the  fate  of — lost! 

The  gods  ai?e  very  kind  within  the  past  few  years. 
And  souls  are  "born  again"  with  few  repentant 
tears. 
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To  hear  one  good  revivalist,  of  siiig-song  tone, 
To  feel  slight  twinges,  few,  while  in  the  anxious 

seat, — 
Such  simple  acts  will  now  for  all  past  sins  atone, 
And  ('tis  believed)  will  full  demand  of  duty  meet. 

A  happy  age  is  this,  when  all  can  Christians  be, 
And  thereby  ffain  in  wealth  and  popularity. 
No  sacrifice  of  time  or  means  is  now  desired ; 
Assent,  when  creed  is  read,  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  individual,  then,  is  safe,  whate'er  may  come. 
And   straight,  without  regret,  may  go  to  selling 

rum; 
And  of  his  fellow-men  can  willing  drunkards  make. 
Which,  firom  his  right  to  heaven,  no  single  whit 

will  take. 

While  member  of  the  church,  he's  safe  in  keeping 

slaves ; 
The  wealth  the  traffic  brings  is  what  he  deeply 

craves ; 
/And  if  there  be  a  wrong  in  human  slavery. 
He  can  th^t  wrong  atone  by  acts  of  charity. 
A  princely  gift  to  church,  for  Christian  purposes, 
Will  answer  all  the  ends,  though  got  by  breeding 

slaves! 
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We  will  admit  such  sins,  and  lighter  ones,  by  far, 
Are  bad  enough,  at  best,  and  would  firom  heaven 

debar; 
But,  thanks  to  modem  creeds,  —  the  man  in  church 

secure 
Can  deal  in  rum  and  slaves,  and  still  be  Christian 

pure. 
Such   painful   facts,  alas!    are  burlesque   on  the 

name 
Of  Him,  who  once  to  earth  on  love's  blest  mission 

came; 
To  call  a  church,  or  men,  who  tolerate  such  crimes, 
By  name   of  Christian,  is   in  keeping  with   the 

times! 


Well  may  we  sing  in  praise  of  our  poetic  time. 
When   Phoebus  is  invoked  too  oft  in  murdered 

rhyme. 
To  celebrate  in  verse  the  virtues  of  a  "  pill," 
Whose  healing  excellence  can  all  diseases  kill ; 
When  all  "  hair  oils,"  and  shabby  half-made  do'es, 
Are  advertised  in  strains  unfit  for  common  prose. 
When  Poets  may  be  born  by  one  ecstatic  pang, 
And  grace  Apollo's  muse  with  ditties  sweetly  sang, 
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Which  each  week's  kind  return  full  on  the  world 

may  launch, 
Not  from  the  Delphic  shades,  —  but  in  the  "  Olive 

Branch." 

The  ancient   Myths  declare,  that  on   Parnassus' 

height 
Nine  Muses  used  to  dwell,  to  them  a  sacred  right; 
But  now-  intruding  bards  their  limping  bantlings 

bring, 
And  to  the  spell-bound  maids  their  inspirations  sing. 
Alas!  the  Muses  weep,  that  those  who  seek  the 

shade 
Of  Sylphic  deity,  should  thus  their  fame  degrade  ; 
Should  make  such  grating  discord  on  the  Orphic 

lyre. 
And  though  unborn  to  sing,  should  thus  to  song 

aspire ; 
And  wanting  other  theme,  and  feelings  more  be- 
nign. 
Should  dedicate  their  muse  in  kindly  Valentine! 
Alas,  for  Homer,  Horace,  and  Minerva  too ! 
Their  fame  were  greater  far,  were  all  such  poets 

few. 
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Hail,  age  of  Avarice !  when  all  are  seeking  wealth 
By  just  and  honest  means,  or  by  dishonest  stealth; 
The  wordy  demagogue  will  plead  night  after  night. 
That  his  dear  party  is  the  only  one  that's  right; 
He's  thinking  of  the  pay,  if  all  the  truth  were  told; 
For  creed  he  cares  but  slight,  he'll  sell  it  oft  for 

gold. 
The  tradesman  will  declare  his  goods  as  very  cheap, 
And  thinks  thereby  to  gain,  and  larger  profits  reap 
The  briefless  barrister,  who  does  the  needful  need, 
Will  stifle  conscience's  voice,  and  for  the  wrong 

will  {dead. 
In  case  he  for  the  plea  receives  substantial  aid, 
And  for  the  loss  of  peace  can  count  the  "  dollars 

made!" 
Ha!  to  any  lawyer  go,  to  Christian  lawyers  too  — 
Report  however  says  that  such  are  very  few  — 
But  stiU,  if  in  the  wrong  you  find  yourself  to  be, 
And  an  attorney  need  to  make  for  you  a  plea,  — 
To  any  lawyer  go,  and  in  plain  words,  forsooth, 
Tell  him  the  case  outright,  keep  nothing  of  the 

truth. 
He  sees  you  have  the  wrong,  he  tells  you  what 

to  do. 
And  for  a  paltry  fee  will  pledge  to  lie  for  you ; 
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He  there  will  plead  your  rights  with  all  apparent 

grace, 
And  twist  and  turn  the  facts  to  gain  for  you  the 

case. 
Such  are  the  tricks  of  law;  and  still  they  gravely 

say, 
In  their  defence  of  law,  there  is  no  other  way! 
They'd  scorn  the  paltry  bribe,  or  any  offered  fee. 
As  private  men,  —  but,  while  in  law's  capacity, 
The  purest  can  be  bought  by  the  "  almighty  dollar," 
But  that  'tis  sin  or  wrong,  they  say  "it  does  not 

foUer!" 

Alas !  can  Jove  himself  the  mighty  contrast  span, 
Betwixt  a  man  of  law  and  truly  loyal  man ! 

And  even  Ministers,  of  Christian  graces  pure, 
"Who  cast  the  world  aside, — whom  gold  cannot 

allure, — 
They  often  hear  the  voice  of  duty,  (so  they  say,) 
"Which  calla  them  from  their  flock,  to  other  church, 

away. 
Their  God  thus  speaks  to  them,  'tis  now  declared 

by  all. 
But  Mammon's  deity  e'er  gives  the  loudest  call ; 
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At  least  one  thing  is  plain,  which  all  can  clearly 

see, 
That  duty  ever  sides  with  increased  salary. 

The  gods  have  plainly  said,  in  forming  man's  estate, 
That  chains  were  needed  here  to  poise  his  mental 

state; 
For  he  that  would  do  good,  must  first  the  means 

acquire, 
And  he  that  would  be  great,  must  step  by  step 

aspire. 
Yet  wealth  is  never  worth, — 'tis  here  the  evil  lies, 
We  often  crouch  to  wealth,  as  oft  the  man  despise. 
The  man  is  still  a  man,  God's  noblest  work  is  he, 
Though  of  the  poorest  garb,  and  thralled  by  penury ; 
And  if  the  world  be  safe  from  turning  all  to  gold, 
To  form  the  golden  age,  so  oft  in  song  foretold, 
'Tis  in  the  fact,  that  man  is  judged  by  "mental 

worth," 
And  not  by  hoarded  wealth,  by  princely  rank  or 

birth. 

'Tis  wealth  that  builds  the  ship,  and  breasts  the 

foaming  wave, 
Bears  messengers  of  peace,  the  heathen  lands  to 

save ; 
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'Tis  wealth  that  fills  the  hand  of  flowing  charity, 
And  gives  the  soul  of  love  a  true  philanthropy ; 
'Tis  wealth  inspires  to  war,  that  relic  of  the  past, 
Whose   hellish,   murderous  reign,   God  grant  be 

nearly  past ; 
'Tis  wealth  alone  that  charms  in  human  slavery  — 
Our  nation's  deepest  sin  —  "the  sum  of  villany," 
Whose  voice  will  ere  long  reach  the  seat  of  Him  on 

high. 
Whose  throne's  insignia  is.  Justice  —  Equity ! 

Wealth  sings  a  syren  song,  that  charms  the  miser's 

ear, 
Who  nameless  thousands  has,  yet  lives  in  constant 

fear; 
Wealth  soothes  the  widowed  heart,  who  steady, 

patiently. 
For  twelve  pence  stitches  on,  the  weary,  live-long 

day; 
And  plies  the  needle  still,  through  all  the  dreary 

night, 
And  smiles  with  thankfulness,  to  gain  the  paltry 

mite. 

Enough  is  all  we  want  of  this  world's  fleeting  store, 
And  blest  the  stoic  mind,  that  of  it  wants  no  more. 
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Hail  to  the  present  time,  the  dreamer's  golden  age, 
Reformers  now  are  rife,  in  fact  they're  all  the  rage ; 
But  still  it  stands  confest,  we  do  most  sorely  need 
Reformed  reformers — men  who  can  our  leaders  lead. 

Our  home  of  liberty — "land  of  the  free,  the  brave," 
Whose  banner  proudly  floats  o'er  every  ocean's 

wave! 
Alas !  our  land  enslaves  three  millions  of  her  sons. 
In  many  of  whose  veins  the  Anglo-Saxon  current 

runs. 
Europa's  tyrants  laugh,  and  let  them  laugh  we  say, 
Their  day  of  grace  will  end,  when  ends   "our 

slavery ; " 
A  day  not  distant  far,  for  Kossuth  is  alive, 
And  Hungary's  right,  aye,  Europe's,  all  in  him  live. 
"  Then  cease  thy  doubts  and  fears,  O!  faithless  one, 
Nor  think  that  right  has  fallen  ne'er  to  rise  again. 
Clouds  may  hide  at  times  the  genial  sun. 
Yet  they  but  yield  the  melting  rain 
Which  vivifies  the  earth,  and  makes  the  verdant 

plain 
To  teem  with  flowrets  fair.  What  though  the  chain 
Of  Tyranny  be  forged  anew,  and  right. 
And  justice,  crushed  to  earth  by  kingly  power. 
Seem  lost  to  man,  though  struggling  in  his  might, — 
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Fear  not:  as  ere  the  wheel  of  fortune  whirls  its 

round, 
Soon,  right  soon,  will  come  the  gladsome  hour, 
When  tyrants,  despots,    hurled  prostrate  to  the 

ground, 
Shall  cease  to  rule ; — and  man  will  then  be  free  — 
Free  as  one  vast  brotherhood  in  peace  and  lib* 

erty,"* 

• 
We  have  reforms  in  life,  in  church,  in  state,  in 

mind. 
And  socialistic  schemes  to  socialize  mankind. 
And  harmonize  their  state  on  sordid  base  of  money. 
(K  men  can  thus  be  saved,  'twere  certainly  funny, 
For  all  their  strifes  and  wars  from  love  of  money 

rise. 
The  source  of  private  and  of  nation's  jealousies.) 
We  must  confess  the  heart  and  genius  of  the  man. 
Whose  inspiration  schemed  the  socialistic  plan, 
To  save  the  fallen  race  from  want  and  poverty. 
And  heal  the  dire  effects  of  squalid  penury ; 
But  men  will  still  be  men,  and  spurn  the  force  and 

rule 
Of  law  of  Church  or  State,  much  more  a  "  Fourier 

School." 
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No  mind  has  ever  risen  of  teachings  nigh  so  pure, 
Or  maxims,  social  laws,  by  which  our  wrongs  to 

cure, 
As  Him  of  Orient  birth,  who  taught  on  Judea's  plain, 
"Love  nobly  well  thyself;  thy  neighbor  love  the 

same." 
This  law  obeyed  by  man,  all  social  sin  and  wrong 
Would  live  in  history,  but  vanish  "  in  a  song." 


Improvement,  glorious  theme !  the  Muse  but  feebly 

sings 
The  nameless  benefits  its  constant  presence  brings. 
Mechanics,  artizans,  in  this  do  all  agree, 
That  progress  on  the  past  each  day  gains  victory. 

In  creeds  alone,  the  past  had  all  of  perfectness ; 
Their  doctrines  never  change,  though  changed  their 

verbal  dress !  , 

While  steam  supplants   the  horse,  and  lightning 

cheats  the  mail, 
(At  which  improvements  aU  Hunkerdom  should 

quail; 
At  which  conservatives  should  tremble  for  their  fate, 
Lest  progress  shame  them  all,  as  well  in  Church  as 

State;) 
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While  some  mechanic,  in  his  studio  confined, 
Builds  fancy  water-wheels,  and  turns  them  in  his 

mind 
By  some  deep  river's  power,  or  strength  of  babbling 

rill; 
And  thus  in  mind  constructs,  perhaps,  a  "  cotton 

miU." 
When  the  Astronomer,  much  puzzled  by  his  facts. 
Most  plainly  sees  his  problem  accuracy  lacks ; 
And  conning  still  his  mind,  at  last  a  planet  finds. 
And  tells  its  place  within  our  solar  sphere's  con- 
fines; 
Then  points  his  glass,  and  lo !  here  there  detects  the 

cause, 
That  in  his  pesky  reckonings  e'er  made  so  many 

flaws! 
And  thus  discovered,  first  in  this  strange  brain  of 

man. 
Lie  Verrier's  planet  rolls  as  when  it  fitst  began. 

The  battle  of  the  times  is  being  bravely  fought ; 
The  ARMS  are  curious,  and  curiously  brought 
To  bear  on  enemy ;  the  arms'  report  are,  too. 
As  curious  as  themselves,  of  sound  as  strangely 
new. 
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The  ammunition's  gained  by  delving  'mong  the 

rocks, 
Where    rents,    seams,   upheavings  bear  mark   of 

earthquake  shocks; 
Where  geologic  strata  each  o'er  the  other  rise, 
TiU  mountains  lift  their  heads,  to  kiss  the  ambient 

skies. 
Two  Generals  command  and  guide  the  marshalled 

host, 
(Leaders  reliable,  and  ever  at  their  post,) 
The  one  with  telescope  o'erlooks  the  outmost  van, 
The  other's  microscope,  the  point  where  life  began! 
And  thus  the  battle's  given,  and  loud  the  ordnance 

roars, 
And  loudly  shout  the  facts  arranged  by  Nature's 

laws  — 
"  Death  to  all  false  creeds,  of  nature  or  of  men,** 
Which  death  flows  black   and  fast  from  off  the 

flowing  pen* 

And  O!  what  dreadful  death  the  pen  and  ideas 
wield 

Upon  the  mimic  ground  of  paper  battle-field ! 

To  hear  the  dying  groans  of  gasping  faith  or  creed ; 

(These  sounds  are  common  now,  they  no  descrip- 
tion need) 
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To  see  the  weapons  used  in  this  amusing  fight, 
By  sage  conservatives,  to  breast  advancing  light,  — 
Jest,  falsehood,  ridicule,  and  the  "  almighty  dollar," 
Deceiver,  humbug,  gracious  heavens!  what  more 

need  foUer  ? 
Infidel,  who  lacks  in  faith,  or  else  believes  too  much, 
Li  spirits  or  in  faiths,  not  "  canonized  by  church." 
Alas!  suit  them  if  you  can:  there's  only  just  one 

way,— 
Think  just  as  they  think  and  wish,  and  all  their 

rules  obey ! 

Such  are  the  weapons  used,  most  weighty  are  they 

too, 
Though  none  can  call  them  just,  or  just  exactly  new ; 
They  scent  of  "  Smithfield,"  dungeons,  prisons,  or 

the  stake ; 
Of  holy,  sainted  "  Mather,"  who  made  the  Quakers 

quake 
And  tremble  for  their  fate,  as  flying  on  their  track. 
He  used  the  cat-o'nine  tail  soundly  on  their  back ! 

Thank  Heaven !  that  day  has  passed,  the  lash  can 

never  more 
Cut  flesh  of  maiden  down  on  Salisbury  shore ! 
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Or  drive  defenceless  women  from  their  homes  away, 
Forsooth,  because  they  would  their  Quaker  homage 

pay. 

But  "  Mather"  now  is  dead,  and  may  we  evermore 
Have  ministers,  who  wiU  such  arguments  ignore. 


The  lyre  must  cease  its  strain,  nor  thus  its  theme 

prolong. 
For  prose  is  bad  enough,  much  worse  a  prosy  song; 

And  lest  your  patience  tire  of  theme  or  mann^ 

terse. 
The  Muse  will  no  more  sing  in  plain  "  Iambic'' 

verse ; 
Which  though  of  graceful  strength,  of  calm  majestic 

might, 
Is  yet  too  ornate  far  .for  true  poetic  flight 
Then  cease  this  Ijrric  strain  in  measure,  flowing, 

free, 
By  stanza  to  the  past,  present,  and  futurity. 


Then  hisiil!  to  the  shades  of  the  Ages  that  have 

been, 
And  the  changes  so  vast  which  their  passing  hath 

seen: 
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They've  witnessed  the  birth  of  magnificent  spheres, 

AiVhich  now  have  been  moving  for  endless  years ; 

They  were  present  in  the  morn  when  creation 
began ; 

They  have  witnessed  its  progress  through  an  end- 
less span ; 

They  sang  at  the  birth  of  the  planets  afar, 

Which  have  never  been  seen  as  twinkling  star ; 

They  sang  at  the  birth  of  our  own  solar  sphere. 

And  still  note  each  return  of  its  astral  year ; 

They  sang,  too,  when  Earth  and  fair  Cynthia  was 
born ; 

They  witnessed  the  nuptials  in  Eden's  blest  morn  ; 

They  have  brought  us  in  gladness,  through  changes, 
unknown. 

But  the  death-god  hath  sealed  them  forever  his 


All  hail  to  the  present,  our  own  golden  age ! 

Its  destiny  who  knoweth  ?  What  savan  or  sage 

Can  divine  us  its  fate,  its  marvel  unseal  ? 

Its  mystery  unravel,  or  its  fortune  reveal  ? 

The  steam  car  now  whistles,  and  the  lightning  now 

flies, 
The  chained  servant  of  man  as  it  distance  defies ; 
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And  man's  subtle  mind,  spread  out  on  the  river, 

Makes  it  work  like  a  giant,  where  ten  thousand 
wheeb  quiver, 

And  thousands  of  spindles,  thus  constantly  hum- 
ming. 

Sing  their  song  to  the  Age,  of  a  "  Good  time  com- 
ing;" 

When  the  light-flowing  pen  gives  battle  to  wrong. 

Slaying  ignorance  like  magic,  in  prose  and  in  song. 

Then  hail  to  the  present!  improve  its  glad  day; 

For  its  moments  are  passing  to  oblivion  for  aye ! 


The  dark  vista  of  time,  which  now  lies  before  us, 
How  it  brightens  and  glows  in  the  light  of  the 

past ; 
Till  we  long  to  embrace  the  glad  prospect  before 

us, 
And  curse  in  our  memory  all  thoughts  of  the  past 

But  let  us  remember  that  past  progress  was  slow. 
That  by  dint  of  hard  effort  did  its  car  only  go ; 
That  ages  were  passed  ere  its  spindles  could  hum, 
Or  the  mind's  subtle  thoughts  through  a  printing- 
press  come ; 
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Even  He,  who  from  heaven  our  race  came  to  save, 
Had  to  die  on  the  cross,  and  lay  low  in  the  grave. 

And  Earth  has  its  wrongs  which  the  future  must 

meet. 
And  valiantly  conquer  ere  the  victory  is  complete. 
Then  gird  for  the  battle,  the  fast  coming  storm,  — 
Laying  all  on  the  altar  of  God  and  Reform. 
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NOTES. 


Note  1.     P.  12. 

Thb  reader  will  perceive  that,  thoagh  this  poem  is  written  in 
Iambic  verse,  part  is  of  Pentametrical  and  part  of  Hexametrical 
feet.  Saffice  it  to  say,  that,  had  it  been  first  written  with  a  view 
to  publication,  that  fault,  and  some  others  of  perhaps  a  more 
serious  nature,  would  not  have  been  allowed. 

Note  2.     P.  14. 
"  And  when  they  broke,  from  some  disturbing  force,"  &c. 
The  sentiment  contained  in  these  lines  is  thus  stated ;  but  wheth- 
er true  or  false,  the  critic  must  decide  to  suit  his  own  fancy.    This 
is  not  a  place  to  argue  the  "  developments  of  hypothesis  .*' 

Note  3.     P.  17. 
"  Here  forming  limpid  water,"  &c. 
A  fact  is  here  generalized.    The  verse,  in  the  space  originally 
intended,  will  not  admit  of  detail. 

Note  4.    P.  21. 
"  Yet  here  the  Muse  hath  text  on  which  to  amplify,"  &c. 
"  Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify 
On  that  trite  text  so  long  as  I." 

ScotVs  Marmion. 

Note  5,    P.  39. 

This  irregular  stanza  was  first  published  in  September,  1849, 
on  the  Fall  of  Hungary,  and  the  '*  Roman  Triumvirate." 
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